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A Supplement to Briinnow's Classified List of Ounciform 
‘Ideograpks Compiled by Marx Ivpa Hussey, of Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


In the preface to the Classified List of Ounciform Ideographs, 
Dr. Brinnow notes that he has not examined the unpublished 
syllabaries in the British ‘Museum. ‘The publication of these in 
October, 1900, has made it possible to supplement his work, In 
the following pages the new material thus placed within our 
reach has been selected and pat in convenient form for reference. 

‘The arrangement of the material is similar to that of Brinnow 
and needs no further explanation. The first three classes of the 
syllabary are indicated by Roman numerals, the column, and 
number by Arabic numerals, Parts one and two of the second 
class are distinguished by the small numeral above the line, 

‘Omissions ocour only where the sign to be explained could not 
be identified owing to the serious break in the text. Tt seemed 
unnecessary to note certain slight variations such as the follow- 
ing: 1) variations in the final vowel of the Assyrian definition— 
@. g, nakri (IT, 1, 18D) for naderu (B1144), or Sagdri (IT 4, 8D) 
for Satéru (B4336); 2) variations in the Assyrian name: a) in 
the final vowel, as gurri (I, 4, 94WX) for gurru (B3358), kamma 
(F, 2, 15L) for amneu (B8334); b) in the orthographic repetition 
of a consonant, e. g-, guruiiy (I, 8, 48W) for gurus (BO178), or 
tutu (I, 2, 60B) for wiu (B7759); 0) in the shortening of the 
‘Assyrian name, as hid (I, 4, 20K) for'kidbu (B5216) or guna 
(2, 10) for égi-gund (B1005); a) in the ease of geltand (I, 9, 

VoL. xt 6 
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52TUW) for geltand (B7960) in which the law of phonetic change 
has not been observed. 

‘The reading i-ban (I, 6, 7) has not been noted as a new reading 
from the fact that Mr. ‘Thompson in 41512 rev. reads i-dim. 
It is therefore inferred that in I, 6, 7 a wedge has been accident- 
ally omitted. Brannow, no, 8237, reads #xtaba indicating that 
the final sign te was uncertain. Strassmaier (Verzciclaias, no. 
8616) hesitates between the reading rw and x, while Pinches (IV 
RY 62, 73) reads Futa-bwku. Although Delitssch, AL? 8.1. 7, 
reads Fu-ta-bu-x without any indication of uncertainty, T at first 
considered it more probable that tu was the real reading of $*, 
and therefore did not insert Futabudu in its place as though it were 
new. Later reflection, however, made it clear that it should be 
included, and it was accordingly placed among the addenda. 
Bromnow’s doubtful reading kim (9109) is rendered certain by 
‘this syllabary. 

Acknowledgment is due Professor George A. Barton for valua- 
ble criticism and suggestion. 
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Some Oriental Analogues to the Ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury—A. contribution to comparative 
folklore:—By Guorax Auxxaxoen Konwr. 


Prornssor Charles ©, Torrey has pointed out in two recent 
articles’ a curions version of the well-known Old English tale of 
King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, variations of which 
are to be met with in unexpected quarters, ‘Thero are numerous 
parallels to the story in Enropean folklore, many of which are 
collected in Child's Hagtish and Scottish Ballads, The legend 
of King Baulah (xy), the Egyptian prototype of King John, 
told by an early Arab historian Ibn ‘Aba el-Hakem, in his @ p38 

Futih Migr, or Conquest of Egypt, written in the middle 
Of the ninth century (the author died 871 O.E.). The Arabic 
text of the story is given by Torrey in the JA OS, xx. 911-2, 
He says that it may be traced baok to the Copts of the seventh 
contury O.E,, though in all probability it was eurrent in the land 
much earlier, ‘Through the medium of the ae @yks the story 
of the King and the Potter was circulated in Spain, and thence 
soon spread itself over Europe. . 

‘There are similar anecdotes in the Talmud. In a curious 
ialogue between R, Joshua ben Hananin and “the elders of 
Athens” (NINN 197 13D), preserved in Bekhoroth fol. 8-9, 
which is intended to show the superiority of Hebrew wisdom 
in strong contrast to pagan learning, and, according to @ddemann, 

















"4, "King Baulah, The Egyptian Version of the Story of King John 
and tho Abbot of Canterbury," in the Open Cowrt, Chicago, Sept, 180, 
Sol xii, No, 9, pp. 880-82;—2, “The Rgyptian prototype of "King John 
ind the Abbot" in Journal of the Amerioan Oriental Society, vol. =x, 
fecond hat, 1818, pp. 200-16. 

‘Athens is otherwise written D3IAN. According to Dubs in Schore's 
e-Bay, p. 100-1, the Roman Athenian ie ore referred to and not 
the wise moo of Athens, Cf. Bacher, gada der Teemnaiten, i. 172-45 
Gritz, Die jiidischen Proselyten im Rdmerreiche, eto, (Breslau, 1884), p. 
25; Kohut, “ArGih Completum sv. NSVAN: Levy, Neuhebr. Worter., 
els pak ce Wroraa tmeteaiods ine ad salblan of te Béieaa 
‘Adhentum,” in his Babyonisehe Talmud i, (Leipsig, 185), pp. vi, 62. 
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Jichtliche Studien, Leiprig, 1876, pp. 130-8, is to 
‘pe taken in the light of a polemic against Christianity, we have 
something resembling our story. (Cf. also Steinschneider’s ref 
ences in Hebr. Bibl, xvi. 124.) “Build us a house in the air!” 
demanded the pagan sages of this Rabbi, He accordingly pro- 
nounced the ineffable Name (tetragrammaton), ascended, and hoy- 
‘ering between heaven and earth, cried: “Hand me some brick 
and clay from below!” “Who can reach you these things?” was 
the reply. “Well, then, who can build a house midway between 
heaven and earth?” answered the Rabbi. Again they asked: 
«Where is the center of the world?” He thereupon lifted up his 
finger and said: “Hereit is.” “Howean you prove it?” demanded 
the sages. “Bring a cord and measure it !” was the rejoinder. 
‘Then follow a number of similar ingenious witticisms, many 
examples of which are given in Midrash Ekha Rabbathi, to 
ch. L. (A few English illustrations from this source may be 
found in Hyman Hurwits’s Hebrew Tules, Am. ed, ‘New York, 
1847, pp. 152-60, 164; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden, London, 1890, pp. 117-9; Jewish Hneyelopedia, vol. 1, 
p. 280° (New York, 1901).) ‘The Rabbinic parallel to the third 
‘question in the Egyptian story, as to God’s occupation, quoted 
by Professor Torrey (JAOS, xx. p. 216), is one of many of a 
like nature. See the sources and parallels mentioned in I. Abra- 
hams’ article, “Marriages are made in Heaven,” in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, ii. (1890), pp. 172-77. Alsop, in answer to 
the query put to him by Chilo, “What was God doing” is said 
to have answered, that “he was abasing the proud and exalt- 
ing the humble,”—a reply which called forth the admiration of 
Bayle, in his Dictionary, unaware that the very same idea is 
expressed by the Rabbis. (Cf. Hurwitz, Hebrew ules, p. 425 
Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden, p. 264; see also 
Steinschneider, in Hebraische Bibliographic, xxi. 54.) In a col- 
lection of miscellaneous documents, described by N. Brill (Jahr- 
Bacher far jadische Geschichte und Literatur, ix. pp. 1-71), 
dating for the most part from the first half of the XVIth century, 
and containing folksongs, legends, proverbs, puzzles and ethical 
maxims, there is a curious dialogue recorded between Ben Sira 
and Nebuchadnezzar, which bears a striking resemblance to the 
discussion between the Athenian sages and the Rabbi, referred to 
above. One of the questions is identical with the Talmudic par- 
allel already mentioned and rans as follows: Qu. “Where is the 
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‘centre of heaven?” A. “In the heavenly house of God whose 
position corresponds to the one on earth.” Qu. Who knows if 
it is tobe found in the middle of thesky ?” A, “Let your servant 
measure it, if it be so or not.” Qu. “Who can ascend into 
heaven?” Ben Sira: “Believe me!” Nebuchadnezzar believed. 
it, Brolls Jakrbucher, ix. p. 15.) The entire story of King 
Tohn and the Abbot is preserved in a collection of Judaco-German 
tales, written early in the XVIth century, and printed at v 
times, called Ma‘asebueh. ‘Three questions are put by the king 
to his counsellor (9), who, unable to answer him, is relieved by 
ashephord, ‘The latter solves the three riddles successfully, and 
is installed in the place of the counsellor, whose name was Kung 
and whose discomfiture became a popular proverb. ‘The three 
questions are: 1. Where does the sun riso?” 2, “How far is 
the heaven from the earth?” a, “ell me, what is in my mind?” 
‘These are the answers: 1. The sun rises in the east and sets in 
the west.” 2. “As far asthe earth is from heaven.” 8, “You are 
thinking just now that Tam Counsellor Kung, but in truth Lam, 
‘a shepherd and have care of his sheep.” (Cf, Griinbaum, op. if, 
pp. 440-4.) 

‘A somewhat different but equally striking parallel to the fore- 
‘going fables is to bo found among the anecdotes of Nagr ed-din—n 
half-mythical personage, upon whom a number of droll and silly 
‘witticisms are fathered. (See some illustrations in English in 8, 8. 
Cox's Diversions of a Diplomat in Turkey, New York, 1887, pp. 
34-49; Mark Twain's Lidrary of Humour, New York, 1888, 
Pp. 198-6, 288, 484; W. A. Clouston, Flowers from a Persian 
Garden, pp. 65-10; his Book of Noodles, 1888; seo also my arti- 
cle “A Turkish Tale in the Midrash,” in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 1898, vol. xv. pp. 
108-9.) I subjoin herewith the translation, from W, B, Baker's 
edition, published in his Reading Book of the Turkish Language, 
London, 1854, pp. 48. : 

“Three hermits, well trained in science, while making a journey 
around the world, arrived in Sultan ‘Ald ed-din’s country, ‘The 


























1 See Steinschneider's articles in Serapewm ; M. Griinbaum, Jiidisch= 
deutsehe Ohrestomathie, Leipzig, 1862, pp. 885-458; Leo Wiener, History 
of Yiddish Literature tn the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1899, pp. 
2, 4, 42-8, Helwig’s version was known to Gritnbaum (of. ibid., p. 448), 
‘and is not a discovery of Wiener’s, who does not seem to appreciate the 
former's scholarly pioneer researches. 
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King enjoined upon them to embrace the faith of Islam. ‘We 
have a question to ask, they replied; ‘if you can answer us prop- 
erly, we are ready to accept your religion” ‘The Saltau, having 
agreed to this proposition, assembled his wise men to solve the 
questions submitted. None of them being able to give satisfaction, 
Sultan ‘Ald e@-din waxed wroth, and exclaimed : ‘Is there no one 
to be found among the wise men of my country, who will answer 
these queries” Some one declared that none save Hodja Nasr 
ed-din could do the subject justice. ‘Thereupon the King dix- 
patches a Tartar to the Hodja, and summons him to appear 
before him. Having first informed himself of the Padishil’s 
wishes, he at once saddles his donkey, takes a stick along, 
mounts, and sending the Tartar ahead of him, repairs to the Sul- 
tan’s seraglio, Entering the Padishah’s presence he gives the 
salaam and receives it in return. He sits down, and after offer- 
ing up a prayer for the Padishah, says: ‘You have called me 
hither; what may be your desire? The Sultan relates the cir- 
‘cumstances, and the Hodja says: ‘What are your questions? 
‘Therenpon, one of the hermits steps forward and says: ‘Most 
worshipfal Effendi, I want to know there is the centre of the 
world? The Hodja points with his stick to the fore hoof of his 
donkey, and says: ‘There, at the foot of my donkey, is the centre 
of the reorld? ‘Whence is it known? asks the hermit. ‘If thou 
est it not, then measure it; should it not turn out exactly 
as I have said, say so!” The second hermit then stepped for- 
ward, and asked: ‘How many stars are there in heaven? ‘As 
many stars, replied the Hodja, ‘as the number of hairs on my 
donkey? ‘Whence is it evident? queried the hermit. “Zf thou 
Believest it not? was the rejoinder, ‘come, count them; if there be 
more or less, let me know! ‘Can the hairs of thy donkey be 
counted ? asked the hermit. <As easily as the numberless stars of 
heaven,’ was the Hodje’s retort. The third hermit then came to 
the front, and said that he and his colleagues would become con- 
verts to Mohammed, if Nagr ed-din would answer him satisfac- 
torily. ‘Proceed,’ quoth the Hodja. ‘ow many hairs, O 
fendi, are there in my Beard ‘As many as my donkey has 
‘in his tail? answered the Hodja. ‘How can it be proven? ‘0, 
friend of my soul? replied the Hodja, ‘if thou Believest i not, 
come and count them? The hermit not seeming willing to agree 
to this, the Hodja said: If thou art not satisfied, come, let us 
pluck out one hair from thy beard and another from the donkey's 
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tail!’ Realizing that it would be futile to attempt to outwit the 
Hodja, the hermit recited the Zuuhtd (Q4>,3);' and approaching 
his companions said: ‘Lo! I accept the faith.’ The other two 
followed his example, and offered to become servants of Hodja 
Nagr ed-din Effendi.” 

‘There is to be mentioned another curious parallel in a book 
written by the Jewish historian R, Solomon ibn Verga (end of the 
XVth century), on the Perseontions of the Jews, entitled: DIU 
PVT (Shobet Yehudah), or “Judah's Rod of Correction ” (Of. 
M, Wiener’s German translation, Hannover, 1850, pp. v-xxvii, for 
Dibliographio data; Gritty, Geschichte der Juuden, vol. viii, 34 ed., 
pp. 4048q.; American edition, vol, iv. pp. 556-73 see especially 
Tsidor Loeb, “Joseph Haccohen et les chroniqueurs Suifs,” in 
Revue des Ltudes Tuives, vol. xvii. pp. 87-03). Three Jews are 
‘engaged in conversation with the Castilian King, whose trusted 
counsellor was the philosopher Thomas (Aquinas? vide Gractz, 
vol. viii, 407), a friond of the Jews, but an opponent of Judaism. 
‘Phe dialogues in which he figures are highly interesting. One of 
the questions (the second) submitted by the King is the fol- 
lowing: WON PAD WPI Wr PANT [oY OININ NWN 
Ny wD DIN MAI Nsw :ON? P39 TY MN 
DYYIW) MIND PANT spa Sw ww ono NyND WI ww 
yo pm yoo TM NTT Har Yywa TIDY 1D) OB 
DP AW PIN—"“ our sages assume,” said the monarch, 
“that the distance from the earth to the firmament is one of 500 
years’ journey. How do they know that?” “I have heard the 
wise Thomas say,” replied the Jew [who, in common with a 
goodly number of his co-religionists of the middle ages, under- 
stood natural history and the sciences, and who, in fact, is spoken 
of in the course of this dialogue, by the King’s minister, as one 
of the pupils of Galen: “9M NT 1D Now MawoT MY 
DIVONII, “that there is one star among the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, whose dimensions are 170 times larger than those of the 
earth, He, therefore, who is enabled to measure that planet with 
the hand, can also measure the distance between heaven and 
earth.” (Vide M. Wiener’s Hebrew edition of 71 DIY, 
Hannover, 1855, p. 121; German trans. p. 249.) 
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‘Max Granbaum refers, for further parallels and analogies to 
“the three questions,” to an article by R. Kohler, in Orient wud 
Occident, ed. by Th. Benfey, vol. i. p. 439, and to the “Fairy 
Tales” of Grimm (3¢ Germ. ed, iii, 237, to No. 152). See his 
Fadischienteche Chrestomathie, p. 443-44. There are numerous 
variations of these same legends in mediaeval and modern Euro- 
pean folklore. We call attention to three interesting versions of 
King Tolon and the Abbot in the 4 novella of Franco Sacchetti 
(1335-14002)—ef. Th. Roscoe's Italian Novelists, N. ¥., 18h, 
pp. 85-88— ; in the 27% tale of the German rogue Eulenspiegel 
(XVIth contury)—ed. Reclam (Leipzig, 1882) pp. 56-58—; and 
in Johannes Pauli’s (1522) Schimpy und Ernst.’ 

} Modernized in Carla Wenckebach’s Ausgewihite Meisterwerke des 
‘Mittelalters, Boston, 1896, pp. 218-19. 





A Death Ceremonial of the “Kapola Bania” Caste-—By 
Professor Gronon Troanvi, Lavo, Yale University, 
‘New Haven, Oonn, 


Ow the seventh of December, 1899, I had the exceedingly rave, 
if not unique, privilege of witnessing one of the most elaborate 
and important of the Hindu ceremonials for the dead. The 
privilege came throngh the courtesy of Mr, Tribhowandas Man- 
guldas Nathubai of Bombay, in memory of whose deceased wife 
this was the eleventh of the appointed monthly ceremonials. 
Before I speak ax an eye-witness, however, it will be helpful to 
the description to refer to the few things which I was able to 
learn in general about the death ceremonials of the caste to which 
my host belongs, and of which he is, perhaps, the most important 
lay member in Bombay. 

"As to the Kapola (Kapila or Kapila?) Bania caste I have little 
information to givo; although what T had seen of its temples, wor 
ship, and burning ghit the day before, as well as what I saw and 
heard at this ceremonial, all went to confirm the statement of Mr. 
‘Tribhowandas, that it is a ‘very orthodox caste.” My informant 
added : “I am myself in my actions very liberal,”—a declaration 
confirmed by the fact that he is a prominent member of the Cos- 
‘mopolitan Club of Bombay, that he has shown his independence 
by keeping his very pretty daughter unmarried until sixteen 
years of age, and tbat the ladies of his household are the only 
Hindu women of high caste whom I met in India that greeted 
me as a foreign gentleman in much the same manner as did the 
more cultivated Parsi Indies, 

‘About this entire class of religious ceremonies as celebrated at 
presont. among this caste I quote from a pamphlet given me by 
‘Mr, Tribhowandas, and bearing his name as author, with the 
title “On the Death Ceremonies among the Kapola Bania and 
Others. ‘This pamphlet opens with the following general state- 
ment: “It is one of the chief characteristics of Hinduism that 
‘every religious rite it teaches to be performed ceremonionsly for 
the welfare of the soul ; and so rigid is the adherence to the per- 
formance of the same that the observance thereof proves a super- 
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lative method of instructing how the belief in life after denth is 
‘material and all-important among the Hindus. Their reasoning 
on this subject, when analysed, will be found very clear and 
explicit. Life and death, they argne, are the work of nature or 
its agent, the God Himself, but an observance of the rites enjoined, 
which secures them better lives, lies in the power of man. Man, 
consequently, should not be found wanting to perform the pr 
soribed ceremonies, inasmuch as it assures a better birth after 
death.” 

‘The ceremonial which I witnessed is designated a Griddha 
(locally spelled Shradha); of which, besides those belonging to 
the days immediately after the decease, there are sixteen per- 
formed during the year. To quote again from the pamphlet : 
“Of all the ceremonies connected with the Hindn religion, the 
‘Qriiddha is the most important and the most expensive... Its 
main features are the feeding of a large number of the Brahmans 
and his castemen, and in the presentation of offerings to the 
spirit of the person recently deceased and his ancestors. 

‘This Qriddha ceremony consists of the following features : 

(1) Sacrifice. 

(2) Offerings of rice balls 

(8) Feeding of relatives and Brahmans. 

(4) Giving presents to Brahmans.” 

OF the four forms of the Qriddha the one which I witnessed 
was called a “Parvan”—the name given to those ceremonies that 
‘are performed on certain mondays of every month. 

Of all the “Parvan Qriddhas” that of the eleventh month 
seems to be the most important, especially in the case of a 
widower; because only after this is he allowed to marry again. 
But as I understood this particular ease, since the next wife 
would be the third, the marriage would be celebrated of the man 
with a sacred tree ; for the third wife is particularly unlucky and 
destined to an early death. 

‘The eleventh monthly ceremonial for the dead is, then, the 
most elaborate and imposing of all the Qriddhas. The pamphlet 
to which reference has already been made describes it as fol- 
lows: “In the eleventh month the ceremony performed (the 
‘Varsh ceremony) is named the Nilohaha (marriage of Nila). 
‘Nila means a cow [?] and a bull. The reason of this observance is 
that the milk, cardied milk, etc., all the products of the cow, are 
held as propitiating god, and hence this ceremony is observed.” 
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“Jn the commencement of the observance of this rite, the divine 
goddesses or Matrakas are installed, and the ceremony of Grih 
Shunti is performed [matykas and grhapanti]. ‘Then five jugs of 
water are installed, ‘Then the Brahmans are worshipped ; after 
that certain gods, Indra ana other Rudras, are invoked, ‘Then 
cow and a bull are decked in ornaments, and prayers are offered 
to them for socwring the deceased ancestors from hell, ‘Then 
‘water-sprinkling ceremony on the tail of the calf follows. Sprink- 
ling this water in honor of the deceased, ete., the balls are offered.” 
[These are the balls of rice, the offering of which is supposed to 
vail the deceased for the restoration of the different parts of the 
body. ‘The first is for the head, ‘The second is for the restora- 
tion of the ears, ‘The third is for the restoration of eyes, nose, 
arms, breast, ete.”] “Twenty-seven balls of rice are placed at the 
hoofs of the bull.” 

“Tt in said that the offerings of rice-balls at the hoofs of the 
‘cow and bull secure « happy state in the next world for those-on 
whose behalf such balls are offered.” 

“In this ceremony twenty-seven balls are offered for those who 
havo died lately on the paternal as well as on the maternal side, 
for those who have committed suicide, for those that have died 
by unnatural death, and so on.” 

“Placing these offerings on, blades of kupa grass and sprink- 
1 water, tila [sesame] seeds and flowers and throwing a silken 
digogee over the balls, the ceremony is brought to a close.’ 

‘"Phus far the information derived from the printed description 
of the death ceremonial of the eleventh month, as prescribed for the 
faithful of the Kapola Banis caste, It will appear from the fol- 
lowing narrative that I saw only a part of the whole ceremonial— 
namely, the feeding of the Brahmans, the worship of the Qankara- 
fodrya or spiritual leader and head of the caste, the propitiatory 
offerings and symbolic sacrifices, and the “improvement” of the 
occasion for instructing the faithful in the way of salvation. 
‘Whother the performance with the cow and the bull was strictly 
carried out, I am unable to say; although I had seen an im- 
‘promptu attempt to worship the sacred cows the day before, at 
temples of the caste, ‘The invitation as originally given included 
only the feeding of the Brahmans ; how it came about that this 
invitation was so greatly extended, the narrative itself will dis- 
close. ‘This navrative I copy from my diary as it was made out 
‘on the forenoon following the ceremonial, with great care to be 
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accurate, and with the assistance of Dr. Robert Hume of Ahmed- 
nagar, who was present and is eminently competent to correct 
any mistakes of observation or interpretation which I might 
otherwise have mae. 

On arriving at the house of Mr. Tribhowandas we were met at 
‘the front door by the servant and immediately conducted to the 
Grawing-room floor above, where our host weleomed us. Ie 
himself then escorted us into the garden, where we saw the Brah- 
mans, who had already gathered to the number of more than a 
hundred and were seated in a double row upon the ground. Be- 
fore each was placed a round platter made of banyan leaves 
pieced together by small wooden pegs; and on each platter were 
‘two or three cups and dishes, made by joining together two leaves 
of the same tree. Ina place apart squatted a considerable num- 
ber of the wives and children of the Brahmans. Most of the 
men had a silk cloth around the loins, such as Brahmans wear 
when “purified” and ready for such a feast. But in some cases 
quite ordinary and not very clean cotton cloth was made to serve 
for the raiment, 

On our way to a convenient row of windows in the upper part 
of the house, from which to view “the feeding,” we were shown 
into the large drawing-room which had been prepared for the 
approaching ceremonies. This rqom was in size, I should think, 
not less than 80 ft. by 40 ft; and around the two sides and one 
end was arranged a single row of sofas and chairs upon the bare 
floor, the large carpet in the center having been folded under so 
as to give space for ‘passing to, and in front of, the seats without 
stepping upon it. This, it was explained, was done because the 
woolen of the carpet would gather and transmit defilement to the 
“religious men” who might come in contact with it, As sub- 
sequent performances seemed to show, this precaution was formal 
and ceremonial merely, for we, although unpurified and not Brah- 
mans, afterward were led across the same carpet ; and upon it, 
after it had been defiled by us, the holy men of the caste sat 
down to witness the ceremony. 

This experience was only one of many in India which show a 
gradual relaxation of the rigor of ceremonial details. I may 
remark in this connection that I was subsequently in Calcutta 
allowed to take in my hands a very ancient Tamil palm-leaf 
‘Vedic manuscript—a species of pollution which, it was said, no 
volume of the sort in the library had ever endured before, 
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Across one end of the room a dais of about five inches in height 
had been raised, and on it were placed two chairs and the most 
clegantly carved of the sofas. In front of the dais stood a table 
spread with paraphernalia to be used in the Qriddha or death 
‘ceremonial. After being several times warned that, of course, 
we must not touch anything, we were invited to approach the 
table and see the arrangements, On it was a round silver salvers 
and on this were small silver bowls containing milk, curds, rice, 
honey, sugar, saffron, shredded saffron, and Zunku,—a earmine- 
colored pigment made by mixing turmeric, lemon juice, alam, 
and oil, There was also a silver holder for incense sticks, a 
small silver censer, a vase or font with a silver ladle, and a 
‘supply of flow: 

Passing now to our place of observation in a distant part of 
the house, we soon saw the servants of our host begin to dis- 
tribute the food, which consisted of fried flour-cakes, pulse soup, 
rice with several vegetable curries, and sweet-meats, Before the 
feasting began, a son in the family poured water on the ground 
from his hands: when a short Mantra (called Sankalpa) or aus- 
picious verse was pronounced by a Brahman, ‘Then the entire 
‘company chanted aloud. Each Brahman, before he began to 
eat, poured a little water upon the ground as an offering to the 
earth ; after which all ‘fell to” in a manner to prove that they: 
‘are no mean trencher-men. Great pains were taken that, in 
drinking, the water should be poured down the throat without 
‘being contaminated by the lips, or teeth, or mouth. They all, 
of course, fed themselves with their fingers, One elderly Brah- 
‘man was observed to be eating with his left hand only—either 
Decause his other hand was withered or out of respect to a vow. 
‘To carry the hand to the mouth under the leg seemed especially 
meritorious; and this feat, on account of his lean thigh, long 
‘arm and hand, and superior deftness in the use of his fingers, is 
much easier for the Hindu to accomplish than it would be for 
the average Englishman, 

Onr host had excused himself and left us in charge of two 
attendants, Presently we were told that the Qankara-deirya, 
‘was approaching and that we must return to the drawing-room, 
if wo wished to see him. On reaching the place [ inquired, in 
the spirit of experiment but with an appearance of naiveté, 
whether we (not being members of the caste) would be permitted 
to remain to witness the ceremonial, Mr, Tribhowandas was 
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undoubtedly considerably embarrassed by the question ; but he 
Politely concealed his embarrassment and, saying that he would 
go and ingnire, left the room. I suppose, of course, that he 
went to see what arrangements could be made with the Qankara- 
dearya ; and what these arrangements were will never be known 
to any of us. At any rate, on his return, to my great surprise 
we wore invited to the seats of honor on the right hand of the 
dais, 

‘The room now began rapidly to be filled. ‘The prominent 
members of the caste, as they entered the room, were greeted 
and shown to seats on the sofas and chairs. The women and 
children of the family sat on the floor opposite to where we 
were seated. The Brahmans, having finished their feasting, 
‘came into the room in small groups and seated themselves upon 
the carpet at the lower end and farthest from the dais, 

Soon a commotion arose at the principal door of the drawing. 
room; a heralding voice was heard; and the Qankara-i 
appeared with his attendauts, one of whom bore a long silver 
mace and another a ly-flap of white horse-hair with an embossed 
silver handle. 

The entire company rose to its feet as the religions lender 
appeared at the door and remained standing until he had taken 
his seat. He strode rapidly forward—erossing the carpet instead 
of avoiding it (his feet, however, were kept from pollution by 
his wooden getas)—and seated himself in Turkish fashion upon 
the sofa on the dais. He was a strikingly handsome man of 
apparently thirty-five years of age, shapely in limb and with a 
‘strong and manly countenance. His cloth was a silk of light sal- 
mon color; and his turban was of the same color trimmed with 
gold. The attendant with the fiy-flap stationed himself behind 
the Qankara-dcirya,—the appropriate position for his useful 
function. On his left hand stationed themselves the attendant 
with the silver mace, the Brahman of the Bombay community 
‘who was to recite the ritual, and several other attendants, ‘The 
Space in front of us was courteously kept open, in order that we 
might the better observe the ceremony. 

The ceremonial began with the bringing in of a large silver 
salver, which was set in front of and below the Qankara-dcirya 
and on it his sandals were placed. He then rested his right leg 
upon its sandal, keeping his left leg still under him. Mr, Tribho- 
‘wandas squatted on the dais on the right, and the assistant Brah- 
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man sat on the opposite side of the silver salver. ‘The ceremony 
began with the chanting of certain Mantras in Sanskrit by this 
Brahman. ‘The Qankara-deirya himself, throughout, took no part 
in the ceremonial, He was always worshipped, never worship- 
per. Or more precisely, his right toe was made the object of 
worship, with substantially the same formulas as those with 
which T had seen the idols and the sacred cows worshipped the 
day before. Upon this humble member of his exalted person 
were placed the blossoms of flowers, and over it were poured 
milk, curds, honey, and water. Tt was anointed with kunku, 
and from time to time wiped with a soft towel. 

‘Phree impressions were made upon me by this part of the 
ceremonial : (1) that the precise order and significance of the 
things done were not at all clear in the mind of the person 
chiefly concerned, or even in the mnd of the Brahman who was 
guiding the ritual, ‘There was no little indecision and hesitation 
at various points ; and sometimes almost a complete stand-still 
for atime. (2) The worshippers appeared to be considering the 
effect upon the foreign guests presont rather than upon the body 
of the Brahmans present, And (3) everything was purely 
formal and ceremonial—a going-through with a certain routine 
under instructions that were followed without any particular 
rogard to their significance, and with no show of the feelings 
that might naturally be associated with a death ceremonial, 

‘After the ceremony of worshipping the foot of the Qankara- 
oirya had been finished, Mr, ‘Tribhowandas had his forehead 
marked with three horjzontal stripes of kunku, as became a 
devotee of iva, the god chiefly worshipped by the Kapola 
Bania caste ; and a similar “seating.” of the forehead was offered 
to such of the faithful as wished to receive it, One or more 
sofas-full of the laymen of the caste, I noticed, declined the offer. 

Next followed the bestowal of gifts upon the Qankara-ioiryn 
and upon the other chief personages who had taken part in the 
preceding ceremony. About the fcstya’s shoulders was thrown a 
deautiful came’s hair shawl of soft yellowish color, with dark- 
reddish embroidery ; and a shawl of earmine color, little less beau- 
tiful, was laid upon the shoulder of the principal attendant Brah- 
man, Uponasilver plate Mr. Tribhowandas poured out a store of 
rupees, and was followed in this by bis daughter and sons until 
about one hundred and fifty coins were piled upon the plate. 
Meanwhile a gift of ten and a quarter annas (about twenty cents) 
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‘was distributed by one of the sons to cach of the assembled Brah- 
mans, ‘The gift must properly be some multiple of five ; and the 
additional one-quarter anna meant that it was “good measure, 
pressed down and (slightly) running over.” 

After reoeiving these gifts the Qankara- had garlands 
thrown over his head and a huge bouquet was handed to him. 
‘The bouquet he at once laid on the sofa beside him ; and soon, 
the garlands seeming to become irksome (ax T know from repeated 
experiences they do), he signified to an attendant hix wish to have 
‘these floral decorations removed. 

Soon the man with the silver mace gave a shout: “Salutation 
to the Maharaja; do him reverence,” and all the people saluted 
with a shout in response. This title of “Great King” is com- 
monly bestowed upon the pontiff of the sect. 

‘The death ceremonial being thus brought to a close, an address 
from the Qankara‘icirya proved to be next in order. Ile 
graciously sent word to me, asking on what particular topic I 
might wish to hear him speak; and I—not to be outdone in 
graciousness—replied that I should wish to hear him upon any 
topic on which he was pleased to speak. Through this inter- 
change of courtesies there was secured for the foreign guests an 
authoritative statement of the present-day position as to the “way 
of salvation” held by “one of the most orthodox of the Hindu 
sects.” ‘The speaker was very fluent and pleasing in manner. 
Each paragraph was first given in Sanskrit, and then repeated, in 
paraphrase, in Hindustani, For “substance of doctrine” it was 
as follows—in all its essential points the same as all the more 
intelligent claims to infallible authority set up by the other 
« world-religions.”” 

‘The discourse began with unbounded praise of the sacred 
seriptares of the Hindu religion, the Vedas. They are the orig- 
inal, only and infallible source of all true religion ; they point 
out the way of salvation, and there is no other way than that 
which they point out. Whoever walks in this way, and does as 
the Vedas instruct him, he has the true religion, he is safe. But 
whoever departs from this way, bis religion is false, and he will 
not attain salvation, but will be punished in this life and in the 
Tife to come. But whereas most men are ignorant, and do not 
‘understand the Vedas, and so know not the way of salvation, the 
Brahman knows the way. He gives all his time, his entire life, 
to the study of these things. He is to be believed and obeyed, 
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and his instructions are to be followed in every particular, He 
who disobeys the voice of the Brahman or refuses to learn of 
hhim, and to follow the way the Brahman direets, cannot find the 
way of salvation, but he is of necessity ignorant and miserable 
in this life and in the life to come, As to the women, however, 
their chief duty, and the summing wp of religion for them, is to 
Ihe faithful and obedient to their husbands, 

‘The discourse closed with a general and warm exhortation to 
the faithful to thei religion, to be confident in its superiority to 








every other religion, and always to reverence and implicitly to 
obey the Brahmans. 
‘After the Gankarateirya had finished 





is discourse, he 
‘expressed his willingness to answer any questions or objections 
that might be proposed, Whereupon, at once, an old man who 
was a local Vaidya, or doctor, arose and repeated in Gujarati— 
popnlarizing and illusteating—a part of what the religious 
leader of the caste had proclaimed, ‘Chis aged expounder of 
the faith was, however, especially minute, insistent, and even 
excited, when he came to discourse upon the duties of women, 
He seamed, indeed, rather to go beyond the Gankara-fefirya in 
expounding and applying this tenet, Not to disobey or to cross 
their husbands in any way—this was the prinoipal religious duty 
‘of woman, upon which the salvation of her soul depended. And 
for the child-wife, her duty was to be obgdient to her mother-in- 
law, As the speaker waxed somewhat heatedly eloquent upon 
this summary of true religion for the female portion of the 
audience, the male portion of the faithful broke into applause 
by clapping their hands. 

"After the religious addresses wore finished, a young man who 
was a volative of the family made a short speech, in Gujarati, in 
whieh, in the behalf of the family, he thanked those present for 
their courtesy in assisting at the death ceremonial, And then, to 
ry amazement, he branched off into an extravagant eulogy of the 
foreign guest who had done the family the honor to be present, 
and ended with the expression of the hope that this guest would 
ceatry back to his native land and report there what he had seen 
‘and heard, in order that the false impression current regarding 
the‘Hindu religion might be corrected thereby. 

‘After the audience was dismissed Mr, Tribhowandas came up 
to shake hands and bid us good-bye, He assured us that in con- 
sideration of his dignity and influence in the caste, and at his 
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very urgent request, we had been accorded an entirely unique 
privilege. So far as I have been able to learn, this statement is 
strictly true. And it is in grateful recognition of the courtesy, 
and in the desire to mect the expectation that I would correctly 
report what I heard and saw, that I have prepared this paper. 

‘So far as Tam able to summarize the import of the transaction 
it confirms the views so naively expressed by the pamphlet from 
which Thave quoted. “A Hindu life, if we properly observe, ix 
nothing but a life of ceremonies.” 





The Editions and Translations of Gakuntala, — By 
Montoomuny Sovynme, Jr., Columbia University. 


[The material used in this article was gathered in the course of prepa 
ration for a “Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama," which the present 
‘writer is to publish in the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series.) 


‘Tue romantic drama of Gakuntalt, by Kalidasa, has been a 
favorite subject for the work of editors and translators ever since 
the appearance of Six William Jones? pioneer version in 1789. 
‘Phe intrinsic beauty of the play as well as its position in India as 
the chef-dcouvre of the Hindu stage and the representative of the 
largest and most important division (the nitaka properly s0- 
called) of Sanskrit dramaturgy, has eaused this just appreciation 
of the lovely story which has opened the eyes of many persons to 
‘the beauties of Sanskrit literature, 

The translations of Qakuntald may be divided into three 
lassen : first, those which wore inspired by Sir William Jones? 
version; second, those which followed the next independent work, 
that of Chézy (Paris, 1880); and third, the later work upon the 
play. ‘The editions and commentaries may also be divided in a 
‘similar manner, 

















‘TRANSLATION! 
As Bnglish, 


1, Sacountalé, or the Fatal Ring . .. translated from the original 
Sanskrit and Prakeit [by Sir William Jones} 
First edition.  Caleutta, 1789, 8v0, pp. 184. 
Second edition. London, 1790, Ato. 
‘Third edition. London, 1792, 8vo. 
Fourth edition. Edinburgh, 1796, 8vo. 
Calontta, 1855, 16m. 
London, 1870, 8v0. 








‘he translations are arranged according to the language in which 
‘they are written, and under each heading chronological sequence is 
followed. An index of translators is appended. In transoribing titles 
Thave usually followed the spelling of the original. 
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‘akantalé recognized by the Ring, a Sanskrit drama in se 
acts... ‘The Devanigari recension of the text with literal 
English translations of all the metrieal passages and notes, 
by M. Williams, 

First edition, Hertford, 1853, sto. 
Second edition. Oxford, 1876, 8vo. 
3, Sakontala, or the Lost Ring. ‘Translated by M. Williams. 
First edition. Hertford, 1853, 4to. 
Sccond edition, Ilertford, 155, 4to. 
‘Third edit Hertford, 156, Rvo. 
Fourth edition. London, 1872, vo. 
Fifth edition. London, 1887, vo. 
Sixth edition. London, 1890, vo. 
Sakantala, translated by Monier Williams, edited by B. V. N. 
Kirtikar. 
Bombay, 1885, pp. 9. 
An abridged edition of Williams’ version, 
Sikoontala or the lost ring; translated by M. Monier Wil- 
Tiams. 
‘New York, 18: 
4, Abhijndnasiikantali. Edited with a close English translation 
and varions readings by P. N. Patankar. 
Poona, 1889, 8v0, pp. 473. 
Ends with Act IV. 
5, Krgga Kamal Bhattioirya. Au English translation of Sakun- 
tala. 
Calcutta, 1891, 12mo, pp. 134. 
6. Shakuntala; or the recovered ring; translated by A. IH. Edgren, 
‘New York, 1894, pp. 198. 
1. Kalipada Mukerjee. Notes on Sakuntala (I. Notes; IL. Trans: 
lation; IIL Appendiczs). 
Calentta, 1895, v0, pp. 323. 
8a, Abhijnana Sakuntalam. Sanskrit Course for the B.A. Exam- 
ination. Text with Notes and Translations by Bidbubhu- 
shan Gosvami 
Caleutta (1895 2), 8v0, pp. 464. 

‘sb. Abhijn’ana Sakuntalam. In Bengali, English and Sanskrit. 

Edited by Bidhu Bhéshan Gosvimi. With notes and 

English and Bengali translations. — ~ 

Caleutta, 1895, 8vo, pp. 404. 
(This may be identical with Sa.) 
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se, Abhijfiina Sakuntalam, With Notes and English and Ben- 

gali translations by Bidhu Bhashan Gosvimi, 
Calcutta, 1895, 8v0, pp. 128. 

9, A literal English translation of Abhijfiina Sakuntala with an 

Introduetion by ‘T. R, Rata Aiyar 
Madras, 1896, 8vo, pp. 84. 

10, Abhijiiinagakuntalt, With the commentary styled Arthadyo- 
tanika of Raghavabhaya, Edited with an English trans- 
lation, notes, and various readings by M. R, Kale. 

Bombay, 1898, 8v0; pp. 44 + 216-+23%, 


B. Pronch. 


1, Sacontala, on Pannean fatal, drame traduit de la langue san- 
skrit en Anglais, par Sir W. Jones, et de Anglais, on 
Prangais par le citoyen A. Bruguidre; avec des notes des 
traducteuts. 

Paris, 1803, 8vo. 

2, La Reoonoissance de Sacountala drame sanserit et prakrit de 
Calidasa, publié... . aur un manuscript unique de la Biblio- 
thdque du Roi, aecompagné dane traduction frangniso, de 
notes philologiques, critiques et littéraires, et suivi dun 
appendice par A. 1 Chéay. 

First edition, Paris, 1830, 
Second edition, Paris, 1832, vo, 
4. Gautier (Théophile). Sacountala, Ballet—Pantomime en deux 
actos tins du drame de Calidasa, 
Paris, 1859, 80. 
4, Fauche, Hippolyte. Oeuvres choisies de Kalidasa. 
Paris, 1805, vo. 
(Contains a translation of Qakuntals.) 

5, La Reoonnaisance de Sakountala, drame en sept actes de Kali- 
isa, traduit du Sanskrit par P. B, Foucanx. 

‘First edition. Paris, 1867, 18mo, pp. 24-4188. 
Second edition. Paris, 1874. 

6, Sacountala, ‘Traduite par Abel Bergaigne et P. Lebugeur. 
Paris, 1884, 12mo, pp. 11-198. 

5, Sakuntala. Version Tamoule, ‘Traduotion de la Sakuntala 
par Gérard Devize. 

In Revue de Linguistique, vol. 19-20-21. 
Paris, 1880-88. 
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8, Vfanneau de Qakuntali, comédie héroique. Traduite par A. 
‘Ferdinand Herold. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1896, 8vo, pp. 161. 


©. German, 


1, Sakontala oder der entscheidende Ring... Aus den Ur- 
sprache Sanskrit und Prakrit ins Englische und aus diesem 
ins Deutsche abersetzt mit Erliuterungen von G. Forster. 

First edition. Mainz und Leipzig, 1791, 8vo, pp. 
404366. 
Yweite rechtmissige, von J. G. v. Herder, besorgte 
Ausgabe. 
‘Frankfurt am Main, 1803, 8vo, pp. +4421 
Reprinted at Heidelberg, 1820, vo, pp. 44-4268, 
and at Leipaig, 1879, 16mo, pp. 126. 

2, Sakontala, oder der verhangnissyolle Ring indisches Drama 
des Kalidas in sechs Aufriigen. Metrisch far die Buhne 
Dearbeitet von Wilhelm Gerhard. 

Leipzig, 1820, pp. 16+ 190. 

8. Sakuntala oder der Erkennungsring... abersetzt von B. 

Hirzel. 

First edition. Zarich, 1833, 8vo, pp. 

Second edition. Zrich, 1849, svo. 
fdisa’s Ring—Cakuntala. Heransgegeben, tbersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen versehen von O. Bohtliigk. [Devani- 

‘gard recension.) . 
Bonn, 1842, 4to. Large edition. 

Bonn, 1846. Small edition. 
Gakuntala von Hoppl. 
1854. 
(This may be either a translation or an edition of the text, 
Tan find nothing more about it.) 

Sakuntala, ein indisches Schauspiel von Kalidasa, aus dem 
Sanskrit und Prakrit dbersetzt und erliutert von Ernest 
Meier. 

(I Die klassischen Dichtungen der Inder. IL. Theil.) 
Stuttgart, 1847-54, 16mo. IIL. Theile. 

Sakuntala, indisches Schauspcil von Kalidasa metrisch tber- 
setzt von Edmond Lobedanz. 

First edition. Leipzig, 1854, 8vo, pp. 8+164. 
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‘Third edition. Leipzig, 1867, 16mo, pp. 64164. 
Fourth edition. Leipzig, 1871. 
Sixth edition.  Leiprig, 1878, 10mo. 
Seventh edition. Teiprig, 1884. 
8. Sakuntala.. . aus dem Sanskrit und Prakrit metrisch thersetzt 
‘yon Ernest Meier. 
(Jn Bibliothek auslindischen Klassiker no. 58. I. Theil.) 
First edition. Hildburgshauson, 8vo, 1867, 
Second edition. Leipzig, 1874, 8vo. 
See also no. 6 above, 
9, Aus F, Ruckert’s Nachlass, [Containing a translation of 
Sakuntala.] 
Leipzig, 1807, 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1876. 
10, Sakuntala, Schanspiel in fanf Aufetigen frei nach Kalidasa’s 
altindischem Drama von A. Freiherrn von Wolzogen, 
Schwerin, 1869, 8vo. (See also no. 15.) 
11, Sakuntala Dramain vier Anfatigen . . Metrisch frei bearbeitet 
von Arthur. 
Dresden, 1871, 8v0. 
12, Sakuntala, Drama in fanf Aufzagen, Fur die deutschen 
Bahnen bearbeitet von A. Donsdort. 
‘Wien, 1876, 16mo, pp. 72. 
14, Gakantala von Br, Bodenstedt, 
‘Leipzig, 1887, 4to. 
14, Sakuntala, Metrisch abersotat von Ludwig Fritze, 
(In his Indisohes Theater. Ba. 1.) 
‘Chemnitz, 1877-79, 16mo, 
15, Sakuntala... Prei nach Kalidasa’s Drama yon Alfred Frei- 
herrn von Wolzogen, Buhnenausgabe, 
Leipsig (1879 %), 82mo, pp. 76. (See also no. 10.) 
16, Sakuntala, Dichtung von Carl Wittkowsky. Musik von 
Ph. Scharwonka. 
Berlin (1888), 8¥v0, pp. 44 
17, Ballet in zwei Akten und fanf Bildern. Nach Kalidasa’s 
Dichtung, Musik von 8. Bachrich, in Seene gesetzt_von 
Can] Tele. 
Wien, 1884, 12mo, pp. 16. 
18, Sakuntala, Drama in siebon Akten von Kalidasa, Dentsoh 
yon Hermann Camisso Kellner. 
Leipzig, 1890, 39mo, pp. 111. 
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19, Sakuntala, Indisehes Schauspiel. Frei bearbeitet von @. 
‘Schmilinsky. 
Dresden, 1900, vo, pp. 106. 


D. Dutch. 


1, Sakontala, of de beslissende ring. Tndisch schonapel. Mit 
opheld van G. Forster. Vertaald van [E. M. Post]. 
Haarlem, 1792, vo. 
i, of het Herkenningstecken: Indisch tooncelspel in 7 
bedrijven van Kalidasa. Uit het Sanskriet vertaald door 
4H. Kern. 
Haarlem, 1862, 12mo. 





BL Swedish. 


1, Schakuntalé, eller den Forlorade Ringen. Ett indiskt skide- 
spel... frdin Sanskrit Ofversatt och forklaradt af HL Edgren, 
Stockholm, 1875, 8vo. 


F. Danish. 


|. Sacontalé eller den wheldige Ring, et indiansk Drama af Ci 
das; oversat af Original-Sprogene Sanscrit og Pricrit 
Engelsk; og heraf i Dansk med en Inleidning tel den 
danskeoversattelse. (The translator was West.) 
Kjébenhavn, 1793, 8vo, pp. 714280. 
. Sakantala, Skuespel i syv Optrin oversat og forklaret af M. 
Hammerich. 
Kjobenhava, 1845, Sv0, pp. 16-4139. 
1858, 8¥0, pp. 170. 
1879? 






G Malian! 


1, Sacontala ossia L’Anello Fatale. Dramma tradotto dalla 
lingua orientale Sanskrit nell’ idioma inglese dal Sig. W. 
‘Jones, indi dal? inglese in francese dal Sig. A. Bruguire, 
ultimamente dal francese in italiano da L. Doria. Con 
Note. 

Darmstadt, 1815, 8vo, pp. 





4214. 





} There is also an unpublished Italian version of Gakuntali by Michele 
Kerbaker. See F. Cimmino, Il Tipo comico del Vidishaka nell'antico 
‘dramma indiano (Napoli, 1898). 
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2, Sreuntala vieonascinta per mezzo dell? anello, Dramma in 
sotto Atti, 
(In Teatro scelto indiano tradotto del Sanscrito da Antonio 
‘Marazzi, Vol. I. Teatro di Calidasa.) 
Milano, 1871~74, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 430+256. 
+s, La Sacuntala di Calidasa tradotta dal Sanserito da 0. Perini, 
(In Versioni Indiane.) 
‘Verona, 1873, 8vo. 








1, Spanish, 
1, Sakuntala, drama del poeta indio Kalidasa, Version directa 
del sanskrit por F. Garcia Ayaso, 
(In the “ Bibliotheoa Sanskrita,” edited by Ayuso.) 
‘Madrid, 1875, 8vo. 





1 Rus 

1, Gakuntald, translated into Russian by Patjata, 
Moskau, 1879. 

2, Sakuntala Sanskitskaja drama y 7-mi di % 
Deiievaja Biblioteka, A. 8. Suvorina, no, 252, 








5. Polish, 
1. Sakontala exyli pierseiex: praemnaoyenin: dramat Indyjski w 
‘vii aktach z prologicm 2 Sanskryckiego  rekopisma wydat 
Hrabia J. Grabowski. 
(Ojasnienia . .. preox J. Borstera,) 
Warzawa, 1801, 8v0. 


XK, Bohemian, 
1, Sakontalo: drama Indické of Kalidasy. Prelotil ©. Vyprpio. 


(In poosie Svetova pt. 6.) 
1873, 8¥0, pp. 200, 


ZL. Bongali. 


1, Sakuntala adapted from the Sansorit drama of Kalidiea by 
Iswar Obandra Vidyasagar, 
Calentta? 1885, 
2, Abhijiiina Sakuntalam, With notes and English and Bengali 
translations by Bidha Bhashan Goivimi, (Of A. 80 
above.) B 
Caloutta, 1895, 8v0, pp. 128, 
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8. Abhijn’ana Sakuntalam, In Bengali, English and Sanskrit. 
Faited by Bidhu Bhishan Gosvimi. With Notes and 
English and Bengali translations. (Cf. A. 8b, above.) 

Caleutta, 1895, 8v0, pp. 464. 

4, Abhijitina Sakantali. ‘Translated into Bengali by Jy@tirindra 
Nath Tagore. 

Calentta, 1899, 16mo, pp. 146. 


M, ‘Marathi. 


|. Shakuntala recognized by the Ring... With a translation 
into Marathi (by Krsua Sistri Rajvade). 
Bombay, 1869, 4to, pp. 11+2060+1. 
9, Sakuntali with paraphrases in Sanskrit and in Marathi. 
(In the Kavyanitakidarga for 1882.) 
Dharwar, 1882, 8v0. 
. Sangita Shakuntala Natak. 
Poona, 1887, 16mo, pp. 176. 


N. Hindi. 


Sakuntala, Translated into Hindi... Critically edited with 
notes by Frederic Pincatt. ‘Text of Kanva Lachwan Sinh. 
London, 1876, sto, pp. 12+139. 
London, 1890, 4to. 


©. Hlindustant. 
Qakuntali nataka translated into Hindustani from a Windi 
version by Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 
Lucknow, 1875, 8v0,-pp. 31. 


P. Tamil, 
1. Sakuntala, Version tamoule (by Rimacandra or Rajanalltr). 
‘Traduction de la Sakuntala par Gérard Devdze. 
(In Revue de Linguistique, vol. 19-20-21.) 
Paris, 1888-88. 


Q Telogu. 


1. Sakuntala. A new version in Telugu prose and verse by Dasu 
Srirfmulu Pantaln. : 
‘Madras, 1898, 8vo, pp. 129. 
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INDEX OF TRANSLATORS. 

















Alyar A, 9. Gosvimi A. 8. Patankar A. 4. 
Arthur C. 11. Grabowski J. 1. Perini G. 8 

“Ayuso H. 1, Hammerich F.2, —-Pincatt N. 1. 
Bergaigne B. 6. Herold B, 8. Post D. 1. 
Bhatfiicirya A. 5, Hirzel ©, 8, Patjata I. 
Bodenstedt 0, 18 Hopp ©. 5. Rajvade M. 1. 
‘BOhtlingk C. 4. Jono’ A. 1; B.1; G.1. Rajunalitr P. 1, 
Bruguidre B. 1; G1. Kale A. 10, Rimacandra P. 1, 
Chizy B. 2. Kazim 0. 1. Ritckert ©. 9. 
Devize B. 7 P.1. ‘Kellner ©. 18, Schmilinsky ©, 19, 
Donsdorf ©. 12, Kerbaker @, note, Tagore L. 4. 

Doria G. 1. Korn D. 2. Tolle C. 17, 
Bdgren AO; E41, Kirtikar A. 8 Vidyasagar L. 1 
‘Fuucho B. 4, Lebugeur B, 0, ‘vyprpio K. 1. 
Forster C.1;D.1, — Lobedanz 0. 7. West F. 1. 
Foucaux B, 5, Mernzi G, 2. Williams A. 9, 8, 
Fritze 0. 14. Moier ©. 6, 8. Wittlowsky C. 16, 
Gautier B. 8. Mukerjee M. 7, Wolzogen 0. 10, 15. 
Gerhard ©. 2 Pantulu Q. 1. 


TEXT EDITIONS OF GAKUNTALA. 


1. Gakuntala, 

Calentta, 1761. [First printed edition.] 

Abhijivainagakuntala, With the commentary of Premacandra, 

Calontta, 1889, Svo, pp. 159. [Bengali characters.) 

8. Qakuntali, Neue Ausgabe im lateinischen T'ypon.(?) 

4, Abhijiiinagakuntald, 

Bombay, 1861, 8v0. 

5, ADhijéiinagakuntala, ‘Ganriya recension, Edited by Prem 

Chunder Tarkavi 
Calontta, 1889, vo, pp. 169. [Bengali chavactors.] 
Caloutta (Mirzapore 2), 1860, 8v0, pp. 170. 

Reprinted with additional notes by R. 8. Tarkaratna, 
Calcutta, 1864, 8vo, pp. 190. 

6, Abhijtiina Qakuntala, Bdited with notes by Jaganmohana 
‘Parkilankara and K. Tarkaratna and with a preface in 
Bengali by V. Majumdar. 

Caloutta, 1869, 8vo, pp: 292. 
(In Majumdat’s Series.) 

7, Gakuntali, ‘The Bengilt Recension, With critical notes. 
Baited by R. Pischel. 

‘Kiel, London, 1877, 8v0, pp. 114210. 
Kiel, 1886, 8vo, pp. 11 +210. 
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8. Sacuntala annulo recognita, fabula sceniea Cilidisi. Textum 
recensionis devanagarieae recognovit atque glossario san- 
seritico et pracritico instraxit Carolus Burkhard, Phil. Doct. 

‘Vratislaviae, 1872, 8vo, pp. 12+112 +227. 

9. Abbijiina Sakuntalum. Edited with a commentary [oalled 

Rapaprakiga] by Damara Vallabha Panta. 
Calentta, 1871, 8vo, pp. 2+236. 

10, Abhijiiinagakantala, with Qrinivasicirya’s commentary, called 
Qakuntalavayikhya, Edited by Sarasvati ‘Tirnvenkati- 
earya and V. Ramakrishnamicirya, 

‘Madras, 1874, 8v0, pp. 64320. 
11, Abhijaanagakantala. Edited with notes and explanations by 
Ishwarachandra Vidyisigara. 

Calcatta, 1880, S¥o, pp. 262. 

Calentta, 1887, Sv0, pp. 293. 

Caleatta, 1889, Sv0, pp. 256. 
12, Qakuntali, with commentary by Qritivasicharya. 

Madras, 1880, 8vo, pp. 64326. 
13, Sakuntala nitaka. With the commentary of Qrinivasa Charla, 

‘Madras, 1882, 8vo, pp. 320. [In Grantha character. ] 
14. Qakuntala, with the Arthadyotanika of Righavabhatta, 

1883(?). 

15, Abhijiiina s‘akuntala, with the commentary (Arthadyotaniki) 
of Raghavabhatta. Edited with English notes by N. B. 
Godabole and K. P. Parab. 

Bombay, 1883, 8vo, pp. 741224194468. 

16, Abhijaiina-Sakuntala, with the commentary (Arthadyotaniki 
of Righavabhatta. Edited by N. B. Godabole and K. P. 
Parab. 

Bombay, 1883, 8vo, pp. 167. 

Bombay, 1886, 8y0, pp. 270. 

Bombay, 1891, 8y0, pp. 267. 

Bombay, 1895, 8vo. 

‘The same as no. 14, except that this has no notes. 

17, Sakuntala natakam with commentary by Paravastu Venkata- 
charia, 2 

‘Madras, 1883, S¥o, pp. 345. 

18, Abhijitina Sikuntala, Edited by N. B. Godabole and K. P. 
arab. 

Bombay, 1889, Svo, pp. 276. 
Compare nos. 14 and 15. 
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ORITICAL WORKS. 


1, Notes on Sakuntala. In Bengali, English and Sanskrit. 
Calentta, 1805, 8v0, pp. 323, 
2, Berchet, Giovanni. 
Saggio sul dramma indiano Ia Sacontala, ossia PAnelio 
fatale, di Calidasn, 
(In the “ Conciliatore” under pseudonym of Grisostomo.) 
Milano(?), 181%, 
3, Bobtlingk, Otto von, 
Binigo Nachtrige zu meiner Ausgabe der Ring-Gakuntala. 
(In Bul, de la el. des sciences hist.-phil. et pol. de Pacad. de 
St. Petersbourg, II., 119.) 
4, Bollensen, Fr. 
Die Recensionen der Sakuntala, 
(In Nachrichten d, Ges. a. Wiss. au Gottingen Jun 
1880.) 
5, Borooah, Anundoram. 
A Companion to the Sanskrit reading Undergraduates of 
Caleutta University... Part 4, on the Abhignina Sakun- 
taln of Kalidasa, 
Jalouttn, IRTH, RVO, pp. 6-58. 
6, Burkhard, K. 
Die Kagmiver Qakuntala-Handscbritt, 
‘Wien, Ac. 184, 8v0, 3 Taf., pp. 163. 
rkhard, ©. Lectiones eodicis Cakuntali Bikindrensi 
Wien, 188s, &vo, pp. 16, 1 plate, 
Prog. d. Franz-Josephs Gymn, 

, Burkhard, ©. 

Flexiones Pracritione quas editioni suae Sacuntali pro sup- 
plemento adjecit Carolus Burkhard, 
‘Vratislavine, 1874, 8vo, pp. 441. 

4, Notes et corrections supplémentaires pour Pédition in 4° du 
Arame indien de Cilidasa intitulé La Reconnaissance de 
Sacountala donnée en 1830 par A. L. Ohézy. 

Paris, 1831, 8vo, pp. 49. 























[i Works of goneral criticism of Sanskrit literature which mention 
Gakuntald only incidentally are not noted here, It is further to be 
‘observed that no manuscripts of Cakuntald are here catalogued. Tt is 
‘impossible to give any complete list, of these, scattered as they are 
throughout private and public Ubrariesin India and in Europe. ‘They 
will, however, be included as far as possible in my Bibliography. 
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10. Sur un drame indien, par M. H. H. Wilson; extrait du Cal- 
eutta Annual Register, et traduit par M. Dondey-Dupré 
fils, membre de la Société Asiatique. 

JA. I sér, vol. L (1827), pp. 174-179, 
11, Sukoontala Natak ; being an Appendix to the English and 
Hindoostanee Dialogues in the Universal Character by 
j. B. Gilchrist. 

London, 1826, 8vo, pp. 20-4104, 
Hamaker, H. A. Over de Sakontala van Calidas. 
Hedstrom, 0. F. Om Sakuntala, 

Upsala, 1875, svo. 











14, Pischel, R. 
De Kilidisae Qakuntali recensionibus (Particula prima). 
Dissertatio inauguralis philologica quam scripsit Ricardus 
Pischel. 

‘Vratislaviae, 1870, 8v0, pp. 67. 
15, Pischel, R. 
Die Recensionen der Gakuntali. Eine Antwort an Herm 
Prof. A. Weber. 
Breslau, 1875, svo, pp. 27. (See no. 18.) 
16, Rabe, Carolus. 


De Calidasae Sacuntala. Dissertatio inanguralis, 
‘Vratislaviae, 1845, 8vo, pp. 35. 
17, Sakuntali-Rahasya. The true import of the Sakuntala by 
‘Vihart Lal Sarkar, 
Caleutta, 1896, 8vo, pp. 144. 
18, Weber, A. 
Die Recensionen der Gakuntali. 
In Indische Studien, vol. XIV, pp. 35 ff. and 161 ff. 
(See no. 15.) 





Lhe Hindn Conception of the Functions of Breath —B Study 
in Early Hindu Psychophysics —By Dr. Avenue IL. 
Ewina, Allahabad, India, 





INTRODUCTORY AND FUNDAMENTAL, 


‘Tue YajurVeda, the Atharva-Veda, the Britmayas and the 
Satras contain frequent references to a namber of vital breaths. 
These are expressed cither by the plural of the word prana, or 
by a series of words, formed by the combination of adverbial 
prefixes with the root Yun “to breathe,” vin: prana, apiana, 
vyana, w@ana, sumana, and avana, ‘These vital breaths or 
pranas are manipulated with especial frequency in connection 
with ritual practices, ‘The exigencies of the ritual determine 
what and how many breaths shall be exploited. ‘This exploita- 
tion of the pravas attains its most luxuriant form in connection 
with the building of the great Fire-altar (Agnikgetra). The 
Fire-altar is conceived of undor various forms. Sometimes its 
shape is supposed to be like a bird (of. QB. Books vii.-x.); some- 
times like a sacrificial animal (QB. vili, 1. 4. 3, ete.); sometimes 
Tike a human being (QB. iy. 1. 1. 1; vis 1.1, 85 vii. 4. 1, 23, eto,), 

‘The living organism (dean), thus assumed, cannot exist with- 
‘out vital breaths, and, accordingly, under various arrangements 
‘of name and number, they hold a large place in its construction, 
When names are given, the reference is to breathing processes, 
real, or analogically assumed, When numbers are given, the 
emphasis is either upon the location of a soparate breath in the 
several parts of the body (QB. viii. 8. 4. 4, ete.), or upon either 
the psychical organs, or their activities, both organs and activi- 
ties being oalled pranas. 

‘This distinction between a plurality by names and a plurality 
by number is fundamental and divides the subject of the vital 
breaths into two well-defined spheres of investigation, ‘The 
latter is the much more important of the two in their relation to 
Hindu thought, It not only directly introduces tho question of 
the relation between the psychical pranas and the cosmico-divine 
concepts, Agni, Vayu, ete.—thus involving the whole question of 
psycho-physical correlations; but it leads to the discussion of the 

Yor. xxi, 18 
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various meanings of prina in the singolar—thus raising the 
problem of the relationship between prana and the psychical 
and metaphysical concept, Atman. The former is formulaic, or 
largely so, and smacks of the ritual, and heneo is less fruitfal 
than might, at first sight, be anticipated. 

At the same time, the series of names, whether representing 
observed and observable breath activities, or being mainly aym- 
bolic additions to an empiric starting-point, is worthy of eareful 
investigation, because of the large place which these names hold 
in the literature, and because of the attempts at explanation 
which appear in the Upanigads. 





PRANA IN THE RIG-VEDA. 

The propriety of making the Rig-Veda the starting-point in 
this discussion is self-evident. Its material, moreover, will be 
found to be fandamental to both divisions of the subject as above 
indicated, and, therefore calls for preliminary investigation. 

‘Though the amount of material is comparatively meagre, yet 
the importance of the literature in which it is found, justifies a 
somewhat detailed statement which will contain all the uses both 
of the non prana and the verb fan, 

‘The noun occurs but five times, vis.: i. 60. 1; iii. 58. 91; x. 
59. 6; x. 90.13; x. 189. 2 It is formed from the verbal root 
“an, “to breathe,” by the addition of the prefix pra. 











RY. 1.66.1. 

In this stanza prdna is one of the things with which fire (agni) 
is compared. It is said to be “like excellent riches, like the sun, 
like life (dyus), like one’s own son.” 

‘The point to be noted here is the identification of “breath” 
and “life.” ‘The two words stand side by side without a connee- 
tive. The accent of dyus shows it to be a noun. Even if, 
according to a recognized Vedic usage, we allow an adjectival 
foree to dys and translate by “living breath,” there will be a 
clear hint of identification. In i, 48. 10, the derivative pranana 
stands side by side with jivana in a line addressed to the Dawn, 
thus: “The very breath (and) life of all are in Thee, O joyous 
One, when Thou shinest forth.” There is no connective between 
the words pranana, jivana, and they may be translated “Breath, 
even life,” “vigvasya hi prananaii jivanas tee, ete.” Préinana 
may indeed be taken as a causative adjective. 7 
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RV. ii, 63.21. 


Yeon u dvigmas tam w prano jahatu, “Whomsoever we hate, 
let his breath leave him.” ‘This suggests the witeheraft practices 
which are especially characteristic of the Atharva-Veda. ‘The 
identification of death and departing breath, as assumed hero, is 
axiomatic aud requires no remark, 





RV. x. 59.6. 


ina. is sought by prayer, side by side with other parts 


Hero pr 
‘eye, mind (manaa) and 


and powers of the haman organism, ¥ 
lifesprineiple (asu). 








RV. % 90. 13. 


‘This hyran is the famous Paruga-sakta, Tn stanza 13, the wind 
(Payu) is said to have been produced from the breath of cosmic 
man, As the giant form of a primeval cosmic man undoubtedly 
took shape in the poet's thonght by a projection of himself upon 
the universe, we are justified in interpreting each part and organ 
as though, at least in the first instance, the individual earthly man 
‘was referred to. Praya is, therefore, the physical breath whose 
identity with wind is here assumed, ‘The seoond half of the 
stanza runs, mukhad indrag ed 'gnig ca pranad vayur qjayata, 
‘Pheso words not only express the axiomatic identification of wind 
and Ureath, to which countless references are made in Hindu liter- 
‘ature; but the derivation of Agni from the mouth, whence issues 
the warm vital breath, which is also used in the production of 
five, suggests the still more oft-reourring correlation of agni and 


prana. 

















RV. x 189, 2, 

‘This stanza occurs in a hymn to Strya, ‘The shooting forth of 
the rays is likened to tho exhalation of animal breath. 

Antag carati rocani "éya pranad apanati, “The shining one, 
Dreathing out (or off) from his breath moves about within.” ‘The 
third pida adds, “The mighty one illumines the heaven.” 
Whatever be the detailed interpretation and reference of these 
words, it is clear that prana is here viewed simply as physical 
breath, 





Verbal and Participial Porms of the Root 4/3 


‘These forms, whether from the simple root or the root com- 
pounded with prefixes, are of equal importance with the noun, 
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and indeed, because of their variety, even more suggestive. 
There are two forms made from the simple root : 


RV. x 129. 2. 

This is the important “Wasadasiya” theosophic hymn. The 
‘Veiie Imperfect dnit is found in the second stanza thus : 

Ania avitain svadhaya tad ekari, “That One, without wind, 
breathed by Its own will.” This passage expresses by contrast 
the dependence of breath upon wind (vita). That which differ- 
entiates the primitive Only from all else is the fact that It per 
formed the act of breathing without having wind to start with, 





RV. i. 164 30. 
Here the participle anatis used. The verse describes a “breath- 
ing swift-moving, living (jisam), self-stirring One, who lies firm- 
fixed in the midst of our dwellings.” Though Grassman rightly 
desoribes this Tine as obscure, and its conneetion with the context 
is not easy to make out, yet there seems no reason to doubt that 
the main reference is to the house-fire. ‘The flaming up of fire 
seems to the poet's fancy like the breathing process of animal life. 
We find three instances of +/an compounded with pra. 


RV. x. 32.8. 
‘The form used is the imperfect pranit, The line rans as fol- 
lows: “Just now to-day he breathed” —adyed u pranit—“he 
remembered those days (when) hidden, he sucked the bosom of his 
mother.” The hymn is addressed to Indra. ‘The connection of 
the stanzas is uncertain and the meaning obscure. Here probably 
the reference is to the fire.which has been hidden in wood, 
which is produced by water. Siyana is doubtless right in think- 
ing that the poet here speaks of the fire which has just been pro- 
auced by the friction of the charning-sticks rubbed together. 
The word pranit is doubly suggestive. (1) The breath of life 
isafitting figure of the issuing forth of fire from wood, as, to 
the Hindu observer, it seems to do. (2) Breath was used along 
with the churning-sticks in the production of fire, and, therefore, 
to say that “Agni breathed” is an expression justified by the 
phenomenon. 
RV. x 125.4 


Praniti stands here side by side with verbs of seeing and hear- 
ing. The goddess Speech (Vie) speaks in her own praise, “By 
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‘me doth he who sees, breathes, and hears what is said, obtain 
(lit. eat’) food.” All breath movements are clearly included in 
the one word. 

RV. x 121, 3. 

In this third stanza of the well-known Hirnnyagarbha hyn, 
the participle priijat ix used, Tt stands with the participle nimi- 
gat, Uirmyagarbha is declared to be the sole Ruler of all that 
moves (Jagat) oth the “breathers” and the “oye-cloxers,” ef, 
and 4, The distinetion between the 
mentioned, if there be a real distine- 
tion, is not clear, ‘The gods ar Mitra ix 
so called in RV. iii, 59, and vii. 60. Brhaspati ix described ax 
“animigaoarya.” “Phe teacher of the gods,” of, PW. “Breath: 
ers” may therefore inelude both earthly and heavenly beings, 
while “eye-closers” deseribe only the former, On the other 
hand, it is not impossible to understand by “breathers” heavenly 
beings who do not clove their eyes, who “neither slamber nor 
sleep.” ‘The former of the two opinions ix proferable, since 
breathing is the most salient phenomenon of all moving life. 

In connection with those three examples of pra with +a, it ix 
to be noted that the prefix adds nothing in the way of detining 
the direotion of the breath movement, At most the uifference 
between +/an with pra and /an alone is one of intensity, Both 
forms cover breathing in genoral, without, any hint of aistinotion 
between in-breathing and out-breathing, 























Yat with apa, RV. x. 189, 2, 

‘Tho form used is the feminine of the present participle, ‘The 

passage has already beon discussed under prana. Tho important 

words ave pranad apanati, which have beon translated, “ breath- 

ing out (or off) from his breath.” ‘The prefix apa has the force 

of “out,” “off,” or “away from.” Hore we have the sole Rig- 
Vedic basis of the nown form apana, 





aan with wam. RV. x. 85. 6. 

‘This stanza contains the only instance of this compound in the 
Rig-Veda. ‘The form used is the perfect. ‘The theme under 
treatment is the moon. ‘The context expresses the thought that 
the old moon svallows up the new one. “Behold the wisdom of 
the gods”—so runs the line—“to-day he dicd, yesterday he enme 
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to life” —adya mamara sa hyah sam ana. The force of the pre- 
fix in such a connection is rather uneértain. PW. suggests both 
“qufathmen” and “za Leben kommen.” The latter seems pre- 
ferable since it may be inferred from the literal meaning of the 
compound, viz.: “breathed together.” Probably the force of the 
prefix is merely intensive and we might translate by the simple 
word “breathes ;” for to breathe is to live and in contrast with 
‘meondra means to come to life. 


Summary of Results for the Rig.Veda. 

(1) Inclading pranana with prana, there are six passages 
where the noun is used. In three of them prdna signifies revth 
in generat, ef. x. 59.83 x. 90.13 and x. 189. 2 In the three 
other passages it is put more or less definitely for Zife, ef. i. 48. 
105 i, 66. 1 and iit, 63. 21, 

(2) The prefix pra adds at most a slight intensive force to the 
root “fan. 

(8) The prefix apa has tho force of “out” or “off” and its use 
in the single instance is of value in determining the meaning of 
apana. 

(4) The use of sam with 4/an throws no light upon the mean- 
ing and use of samana. 

‘The Rig-Veda, therefore, shows, on the one hand, absolutely 
no indication of any attempt to specialize various breaths, and, 
on the other hand, furnishes no instanee of the plural number of 
prina and only those uses of the singular which are primitive 
and axiomatic. 











CHAPTER IL. 


VIEWS OF TRANSLATORS AND SUMMARY OF MATERIAL. 
A. Diverse and Varying Views of Leading Translators. 

We take up first the Name series of vital breaths. The series 
of names is as follows: préina, apana, vyana, udana, and samina. 
To these may be added the unique avana, which appears but 
once, viz, in JB. Up." ii, 5. Apart from the challenge to 
investigation thrown out by such a series of names, the conflict 
ing views of translators, notably as regards préna and apana, 
indicate that there is need for a careful survey of and inquiry 
into the whole material which the earlier literature supplies. 





* Otherwise Talavakira Upanisad-Brihmana, 
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‘The situation, as illustrated by the work of leading translators, 
is, briefly stated, as follows : 

(1) Hang, in his Aitareya Brahmaya, is consistent 
given throughout as “air inhaled” and apdna as “air exhaled.” 
One single textual slip must. be noted. His text in iv. 14. 5, hns 
prdnodandu, but he still translates as though it were primapauiin, 
or praia and apana, 

(2) Bohuingk also in his translation of the Byhadirayyaka 
Upanigad adheres to Binhauch and Aushaueh for praya and aan 
with entire consistency. 

(8) Bloomfield, in his “Hymns of the Atharva-Veda ” (SBE. 
vol. xlii), is consistent throughout, He translates prana by “in 
Dreathing,” and apaja by “out-breathing,” whether they appen 
as separate words or in the copulative compound pranapaniv 
In only one instance (AV. xii, 3. 28) is there a variation made, and. 
this is merely vorbal, ax for example when the compound ix trans- 
lated by the phrase “breaths of life.” 

(4) Grifith, in his translations of the Atharva-Veda and the 
Vajasnneyi-Smahita of the White Yajur-Veda, generally makes 
the same distinotion between praya and apaue ax that made by 
the translators already mex “Incbreath and out-breath ;” 
“inhaling and exhaling ;” “ingpiration and expiration ”—thexe 
are some of the forms of translation which he avs, 

(5) Maller, in his translation of certain Upanigads (SBE, vols, 
5, and xv,), takes a different view. Prana iy rendered by “up. 
breathing” fifteen times; “breath that goes up,” twive; “breath” 
twice, and “scent” three times, Apana, on the other hand, 
appears as “down-breathing” twonty times; “breath that goes 
down,” twice, and “ off-breathing,” once. 

(8) Rocr, in his translation of Upanigads (Bibl. Indiea, vol. i, 
pt fii.) renders prana by “vital air which goes forward,” or by 
“preath;” and apana by “vital air which goes downward or 
descends.” 

(7) Rajendra Lala Mitra, in his Chaindogya Upanigad, translates 
prana and apana ini, 3.5 by “respiration” and *inspiration;” 
in other passages he merely transliterates the words. 

(8) Cowell in Maitri Upanignd (Bibl. Indica, 1870) gives for 
priina “air which goes upward,” three times, and “respiration,” 






Prana is 
























































1 Add now: Caland, ZDMG. Iv. 261 Mf.; Bohtlingk, iid. 918. [Note 
of correction.] 
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once; and for apdna “air which goes downward,” three times, 
and “descending air,” once. 

‘Thus far we have found a measure of consisteney in divergence 
of views. On the crucial question as to the meaning of prina 
when contrasted with apana, Hang, Bobtlingk, Bloomfield, and 
Griffith decide for “in-breathing,” while Maller, Réer, Mitra, 
and Cowell think that the word means “ont- or up-breathing.” 

(9) With Deusen, however, in his “Sechzig Upanigads dex 
Veda,” there enters what appears to be the greatest confusion, 
No attempt at translation is made except in five Upanigads, vin: 
Ch. Up. Brh. Ar. Up.; Kath. Up.; Ait. Up. and Tait. Up. In 
all other cases where the words oceur they are merely translit 
erated. A careful scrutiiy of the material in the above-named 
Upanigads shows that the passages have been about equally 
divided between the two opposing lines of opinion. By includ- 
ing a few references in which the verbs /an with pra, and +/an 
with apa are used, we find that in thirteen instances prana and 
Gpana are translated by “Aushanch” and “Einhauch,” and in 








fourteen instances by “Einhanch” and “Aushauch.” Of the five 


Upanigads mentioned above, four are represented in both lists. 
Ie is only fair to say just here that this divergence does not 
represent the inadvertence of hurried translation, since our author 
emphasizes his opinion in certain footnotes, while in his “ Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Philosophie,” vol. i. (a) pp. 248 ff. he 
defends the view that prina sometimes means “ Ausbauch.” 
(10) However surprising the above results from Deussen, 
Eggeling, in his five volumes of the Gatapatha Brihmana (SBE., 
i , and xliv.), presents even greater varia- 
tion in translating the terms under discussion. In order to 
understand the situation the additional breath-name wddna must 
be included in our review. In about forty passages prana and 
udana are trauslated as “‘out-breathing and in-breathing.” In 
QB. i. 4.3.11 and 12, however, where prina, apaua, and udana 
oceur, the first two are translated by “out-breathing and in- 
breathing,” and udana by “up-breathing.” In many other 
places, also, the translation of uddna is “np-breathing.” In the 
last volume of his work, which has recently issued from the press, 
viz,, in 1900 (SBE, vol. xliv.), udana is in every instance ren- 
dered by “up-breathing.” : 
As to prana and apdna, they appear in book i.‘a8 “ont-breath- 
ing,” and either “down-breathing” or “off-breathing.” In books 
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xixiv. there is evidence of another insight aud so prana is 
represented either by “breath” or “out- (and in-) breathing,” or 
“in-bveathing;” while apana appears everywhere as “off-breath- 
ing; ef. also ix. 2. 1. 17, where we have a single instance of the 
rendering which prevails in the last four books, i, ¢., “in-breath- 
ing” and “out-breathing.” 








B, SUMMARY OF MATERIAL, 
Prana, Apina, Vytna, Udana, and Samana, 





It will be a distinot gain to have before the mind ax definite an 
idea as possible of the extent and di n of the material 
which comes under what we may call the Prina-Series, expectally 
as only a sal portion of it is to receive detailed treatment, 

‘To this end the following summary of such material as is found 
in the Vedas, Upanigads, important Brihmayas, and certain of 
the Satras, has been prepared, 









1 Material in xe the Prina-Serles in the White Yajur-Voi 
The Vijasaneyn Saiibith contains the names of all the five 
members of the series, No attempt at an explanation of the 
varions terms is made, ‘The number and location of the refer- 
ences are as follows : 
Pranapanin 
Prana and apart... so-so 
Prana, apiina, vyana .. 
Prana, apana, vyana, udana... 
Prana, apdna, vyiina, udana, eamiina 
Prana, vyana, ndana .. 
Prana, udéna, vyina. 
Prana, vyana. 
Prana, udana . 
“Pranas, vydinas (100 prétnas, 1000 wyiinas of 
Agni) 
Note that samana appears but once, and that vydna surpasses 
‘apina in frequency of use. 

















Onee. 





TI, Material in x@ the Prina-Series in the Atharva-Veda. 
Pranapanau 
Prana and apina 
Pranas and apanas ~ 


‘Nineteen times, 
Seventeen times, 
‘Three times. 
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Prana, vyana. 
‘Seven prinas, apanas, vyanas. 
Prana, apana, vyana 

Pranapindu and vyanodanae.. 
Prine, apina, eyane, samana 
Vyina . 








‘Verbs and Participles. 


‘The simple verb */an is used once. »/dn with pra is used 
as a_verh thirteen times, and as a participle eight times, 
Vda with apa appears twice as a verb and once as a participle. 
VAn with vi is used once in its participial form, and 4/an with 
ud once as a finite verb. 

Note that we have no instance in the AV. where the five namex 
appear together. 

Note also the lange use of préna and apiind, in comparison 
with their meagre use in VS. 


TIL Material in re the Praga-Series in the Catapatha Brahmans. 

Onr résumé here includes the entire Brihmaya with the excep- 
tion of that part of book xiv. which is handled separately as the 
Brh. Ar. Upanigad. Eleven of the references which enter into 
the following count are quoted from the Vijasaneya Saiahiti. 


Pranodanau .. ~-Forty-one times, 
Prana, udina, vyiina Fifteen times. 
Prana, apana, vyana . 

Prana, oydna, uddna - 
Prana, apana.. 
Prana, apina, vyana, dina 
Prana, apina, udana 

Prana, apina, vydna, udana, samiina 
Prina, vyana, opana, udana, samana 














TV. Material in re the Prapa-Series in the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, 
‘The material from the Aranyaka given below does not claim to 
be exhaustive. What is here represented has been collected with 
the aid of Bloomfield’s Concordance of the Mantras and Formulas 
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of Hindu literature, This Concordance has been made available 
to the writer in MS. form, Inasmuch as the Prina-Series is 
formulaie, it is probable that very little, if any, material has beon 
omitted from the following list : 





Prin, apiina, vyand, dana, samiana.....Nine vimes, 
Prana, vyane, apane .. twice, 
Pri, pana, vyine .. Once. 
Pranapaniiu -Onee. 














'V. Material in ro the Prapa-Series in the Gopatha Brthmana. 

‘Phis Brahmaya contains both the Priyava and Gayatet Upani: 
gnds (i, 1, 16-80; 81-88), In the Upanigad material there is only 
ono reference to the Pria-Series ; hence we summarize here the 
entire Brahmaya, 


Prayapanan ... 
Pray, apana, vyane. 
Prana, apina, vyana, samane 
‘Seven pranas, apanas, vyanus. 
Fifteen pranas, apanas, vyanas, saminas, 
ndainas - Once. 
Seven prigas, opanas -Onoe. 
Prana, wdana. 2 Onee, 
Prinapandu, samanavyandn, udanaripo..Pwiee, 








"Ten times. 
-‘Three times. 





















‘VI. Material in ro the Prina‘eries in tho Upanigads, 
‘Phore is included in the following review the sixty Upanignds 
translated by Denssen, the Jéiminiya Brahmaya Upanigad, and 
the Bhagavad Gita, ‘The whole is, for the purpose of the present 
wed as a unit. Many of the references here will be 
later. Perhaps the most notable feature is 
the marked variation in the order in which the names appear. 
‘Tho uses of verbs and participles are omitted, as practically all 
instances are to be noted later. 
Apna 
Pranapandu 
Prana and apina. 
Prana, apana, vyane .. 
Prana, vyana, apana - 
Prana, apana, vyana, samana 
Prana, apina, vydna, sandna, avana. 





"Three times, 
Seven times, 
Seventeen times. 
"Ten times. 
-Twiee. 

Twice, 

-Twiee. 
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Prana, apdna, vydna, samina, avdna, udana. Twice. 
Prana, apana, vyana, samana, udana ....Fonr times. 
Prina, apina, vydna, udana, samana.....Nine times. 
(Three from Mahanarayaya Up., i.e. TA, book X.) 

Prana, apina, samana, udana, vyina. 
Prana, apana, samana, vyiina, win. 
Apiina, vying, prana, samina, udana, 
Prina, vyana, apina, sanina, dana. 
Apina, prana 
Vyiina ~ 











-Four times. 
-Four times, 
-Onee. 











VII, Material in re the Prapa-Series in the Sttra Literature. 
Bloomfield’s Concordance (in manuscript) and indexes to the 
‘Sttras have made it possible to rapidly scrutinize a good deal of 
Sutra literature. A single member of the Prina-Series is fre- 
quently mentioned, the others being understood as following on— 
so entirely formulaic is the material. ‘This is especially true of 
the Kity. Qriuta Satra. We have noted the following references 
in the Viitana, Kiugika, Paraskara Grhya, Minava Grhya and 
‘Kityayana Qrinta Satras 
Prandpandu 
Prina, apina, vydna, samina, udana. 
Prana, vyina, apana, udana, saméina.. 
Prana, apina ... 


Prana, apina, vyana. 

Praqipindu, samanavyanan, udinarape..Twice. 

Six instances where prdna introduces one or more of the 
remaining members of the Prina-Series—the form having become 
thoroughly stereotyped. 











CHAPTER IL 
ATTEMPTS MADE BY HINDU SCHOLARS TO EXPLAIN THE 
PRANASERIES. 

In a systematic attempt to arrive at the method of interpreting 
‘the material just outlined, it seems fitting to first ascertain the 
views of Hindu writers as to the meaning and empiric application 
of the various terms used. 
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No serions attempt to explain the Prina-Series, in whole or in 
part, is made in the literature where its use is most frequent, vin. 
YV.,AY., and QB. ‘The manipulation of praand a in QB. i. 4.1. 
5, and similar passages is not to be taken too seriously. ‘The 
Upanigads, however, offer several more or less thorough attempts 
at detailed explanation, No two explanations are in entire 
ageord ; in fact the differences are rather more marked than the 
agreements, ‘This situation indicates an nneortainty as to the 
meaning originally intended no less marked than the uncertainty 
of modern scholars ax shown by their divergencies of translation, 

‘Tho Hindu attempts at explanation may best be considered 
passage by passage in order that each may be carefully xornti- 
nizod and oriticised. 
























Maitri Upanigad ii. 6. 

Prajipati, having transformed himself into wind (vay), deter- 
mined to enter into the creatures which he had made for the pur- 
pose of animating them (pratibodhandya), seeing that they wore 
as yet lifeless, As single, he (Prajipati-Vayu) could not do this, 
80 he divided himself into five parts, becoming prana, apana, 
samana, udand, and vyana. 

Prana ascends upwards—ardhvam ntkramati, 

Apina moves downward—avaii sarhieramati 

Vydna is that by which these (pran@ and apana) are sup. 
ported (anngyhita).. 

Samdna is that which conducts into apana—apane prapayati 
—the grossest clement of food and distributer—samanayati—tho 
subtile (clements of food) into the varions portions of the hody— 
aiiga aiige. Tt (samana) is a higher form of vyana—nttarai 
vyanasya rapam,—and between them is the production (or rise) 
of uddna—eai tesa antar’a prasatir evo *danasye. 

dana is that which ejects or belehes forth—ndgirati—and 
swallows down—nigirati—that which is drank and eaten. 

In the note of explanation which is interposed between the 
dofinitions of samdna and wdana and begins, “uttaram vya- 
nasya,” wo would differ somewhat from Cowell. He translates, 
but without reason as it seems to us, thas: “The vyana comes 
after the others and the rise of the udana is interposed before it.” 

‘The meaning of the passage as we have translated it is not 
without obscurity, but it is certainly less obscure than the render- 
ing Cowell gives, and it has, moreover, the advantage, as we 
believe, of representing the text as it stands. 
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In the ease of cach of the definitions, the name of the thing 
defined comes after the definition, and the name is introduced by 
“esa vava ea.” Yn the case of saména, the “esa vdva su” sen- 
tence is lengthened out so as to define it (samana) in its relation 
to the names which precede and follow: esa vdva sa sumdna- 
swigjhd uttarann eyanasya ritpath edi "esam antara prasitir evo, 
*danusya, “Verily this one named samana is a higher form of 
‘yana,” ete. There is no break in thought between samdnasauigina 
and uttarare, ete. 

‘The above definitions enable us to characterize with some degree 
of accuracy the writer's position. 

1. Prana and apana do not stand for the two simple breath 
movements up-breathing and down-breathing or vice versa. On 
‘the contrary, we have here the point of view for which certain 
passages of the QB. form the basis, viz: that there are two main 
‘movements of the breath, one upwards from the navel, the other 
downwards. 

Prana, therefore, includes both inhalation and exhalation, 
while apana refers to that movement of breath which takes place 
in the evacuation both of exerement, and urine and semen. Care- 
fal observation of one’s own seusations, in connection with these 
bodily functions, especially. when effort is required or experiment- 
ally used, will reveal the impression of a downward movement 
of the air which has been inhaled. This sensation is doubtless 
the empiric basis of the above definition. The use of the word 
pina in the same section to describe the place where the gross- 
est parts of food go, renders the explanation of apana, which has 
just been given, entirely certain. In this use of the word Cowell 
translates it by “lower bowel.” It is not possible to decide 
finally whether the reference is to the “lower bowel ” or to the air 
or “breath” which moves in the lower bowel. ‘The contrast 
between “aiige aiige” and apana suggests, however, that Cowell 
ight and that the meaning has passed over from “the air which 
‘moves in the lower bowel” to the lower bowel itself. 

2. Uiana, as described, seems to refer to eructation. ‘This the 
people of India consider to be a phenomenon of good digestion at 
the present day. Belching is looked upon as “good form” and 
is reckoned to be a sare sign that the food or drink just consumed 
will digest properly. The first of the two verbs used in the 
definition frequently means “to vomit.” The use of the verbs 
side by side, however, points to the phenomenon of eructation. 
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8, Samdna, according to this writer, is the breath which car- 
ries on the process of digestion, ‘The verb may be a compound 
of ni with sam and a or it may be the denominative of the 
noun or adjective samdna, or again it ean be, as Whitney makes 
it, the causative of »/an with sam, The most probable of the 
three possibilities seems to us to be the second. ‘The noun sam- 
Gnuc is taken as the basis, while, at the same time, in the intended 
meaning, there is a play upon the adjective samdna, meaning 
“samo” or “like.” Perhaps the most striking phenomenon of 
the animal organism is that of digestion. It was sure to be 
identified with one of the commonly assumed breath proces 
Samana is readily suggested by the adjective samana whose 
meaning fits in with what takes place in digestion, ‘The mere 
conception is a sufficient argument ; lo, the thing is dono! The 
identification is complete and sanana makes equal (samanayati), 
or assimilates food and drink. If the verb be +n, plus sam and 
G, there is still to be understood a play upon both adjective and 
noun, 

‘This is veally a brilliant example of that fanciful otymologizing 
in which the Hindu excels, donbtless because of his theory of the 
power inherent in each syllable of articulate sounds. 

4. Fyana is that: breath which is always present even when 
there is no breath activity either upward or downward (cf. Ch. 
Up. i. 8. 8), and therefore, both prapa and apana may be said to 
dopend npon it. 

5, Tho sense in which saména is a higher form of oydna ix 
confessedly obscure, but it may be suggested tentatively that 
while the latter represents the breath ever presont in the body 
merely as the support of prajaand apana, the former is the same 
breath considered as active in the digestive proces. 

6, The sense in which tdina is looked upon as between vydna 
and samdna is also quite uncertain, May not the allusion be to 
the phenomenon of eructation, which we have seen to be identi 
fied with udana, since it takes place after food and before digas 
tion? As sumdna is vyana engaged in digestion and as vyana 
is, of course (ef. definition), present before and while food i 
being taken, therefore, it is not impossible to conceive that it is 
in this sense that wdana is between vyana and samana. 

‘There is, to be sure, nothing very profound in our anthor’s 
‘meaning, if we have rightly interpreted him; bat this need not 
surprise us—in fact, the demand for profundity mast be avoided 
as a snare in the interpretation of literature of this type. 
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Amytabinda Upanigad, 32-36. 


89, tringutparva "igulah prano yatra pranak pratisthitah, 

esa priya iti khydto bahyapranah sagocarah. 

“Thirty thumb-breadths is the prana (from) where the praya 
is located. ‘The praza, thus named, has the external priya (the 
sn) as its correlate (sayocarah—having-a-with-sphere).” 

88, This stanza deseribes the number of times breath is inhaled 
and exhaled within the period of a day anda night. The num- 
Der is pnt at 119,680, “apitih satgatara edi *ea saliasrdni trayo- 
dasa tcdksag cai *kaf.” This number is probably to be divided by 
five (ef. Deusen in 2oeo), since five breaths are mentioned below 
and each one is doubtless supposed to have the same number of 
‘movements, This is certainly trae with reference to in-breathing 
and out-reathing and is analogically assumed in the ease of the 
others. ‘The above number divided by five gives 29,736 or 15.9 
per minute. The Hasisa Up. (iv.), as Denssen has pointed out, 
puts the number at 21,608 ; the Sarva Dargana (page 175), at 
21,600, and Ramatirtha in his notes to Mritri Up. vi. 1, at 21,000. 
For a fanciful theory of the numbers of pranas and anas, ef. QB. 
xii. 3. 2. 5. All these numbers‘are approximately acenrate. It 
is probable that one or more of these numbers were ascertained 
by actual count. A Hindu Saimyfsin would think his time well 
spent in counting the number of his respirations. On the other 
hhand, some of these totals have the appearance of having been 
made up to suit some theory as to how many there onght to be. 

It is important to compare here Maitri Up. vi. 1. There prana 
and the sun’ are called the inner and outer (antar ahip ea) paths 
of the Supreme Atman. ‘They are both said to revolve in a day 
anda night and the one is measured by the other. Now from the 
fact that the measurements are given in stanza 83, it seems eer. 
tain that in stanza 32 Bahyaprana means the sun and that, there- 
fore, Maitri Up. vi. 1ff. and the present passage deal with the 
same subject. 

‘The first half of stanza 2 is somewhat obscure. Probably the 
statement is intended to apply to distance from the navel to the 
mouth, Thirty thumbsbreadths is an approximately accurate 
measurement of this distance. ‘The navel is looked upon as the 














’ The Stoies taught a divine Paeuma (préa) in the sun. Windel- 
band, Hist. of Phil, p. 89.” 
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contre from which the breath divides to go upward or down- 
ward, and it is definitely represented as the place of the breath, 
ef. Kgurika Up. 7. Since the breath movements are to be num- 
bored in the following stanza (83), it is not very surprising 
that the exuberant famey of a Hindu writer should think of the 
Aistance which, according to his idea of the starting point, breath 
‘travels at ench inhalation and exhalation, Deusen adopts the 
‘emendation of the ‘Telugu edition and rends the Tine, “trdipad- 
varddhaigulif prayo yatra pranitih pratisthitap, eve.” This door 
not seom to be necessary, nor is the meaning as satisfactory as 
may appear at first sight, On the other hand, the heart is said 
to be the knot (granthi) of the pravag;! of, TA. x. 87, 1, Gobhila 
Gh. Satra fi, 10, 28, Bor the relation between the heart and the 
pranas, ef, also QB, tii, 8.3. 18; Ch, Up. iil, 125 Mund. Up. it 
1, 8; Giras Up. 5 Amytabinda Up. 34; Brh, 
Ar. iv. 4,1; Mnitei Up. ti 6. 
On the other hand, the heartcavity (guha) ix said again and 
again to be the dwelling place of the Atman or Paruga, variously 
Aesoribed, of. Katha Up. 5 ¥. 8 74 Ob. Up. 
viii. 8, 3; Maiti Up. vi. 845 vii. 75 Byh. Ar, Up. v. 8.15 th 16175 
Taitt. Up. i 6. 1; Oh. Up. 
But if the heart is meant, where, according to Deusen, the 
prana dwells with the pranas, the measurement given, vir: 
“ Drvissig Mannsfinger breit Raum int, ete.,” is entirely too large. 
‘Though tho text we have used and the translation we have given 
are full of difficultios, yet they yield results suited to the context, 
It may be noted that Dousson has not appreciated the reference 
to the sun in the second half of the stanza. 
34-85, (a) Tho preceding stanzas aro preliminary; it is here 

that we find a definite attempt to explain the Pripa-Series: 

prana ddyo hpdi sthane apanas tu punar gude, 

‘samdno nadhidage tu wlanah kantham agrital. 

nydnah sarvesu o@igesu sada vyaurtya tigthati. 
“Prana has its location in the heart. Apdna is located in the 
lower bowel. Samana is located in the navebregion. Udana 
abides in (or has recourse to) the throat. Viyana, divided up, 
(wyavrtya) abides always in all the members.” 






































* Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that seven pneumata (prdnas) 
‘extond out from the heart like the arms of a polyp. ‘The seven are 
‘made up of the five senses, the faculty of speech and the organ of pro- 
creation. Ibid., p. 189. 

‘You. 20a, 0 
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‘The writer makes his position clear as far as it goes. 

1. In locating praya in the heart he follows the oft-repeated 
assertion that the heart is the home of the praya and the prdas. 
2, In his opinion as to apdna he agrees in part with Maitri Up. 
. 6. He describes apana as in the lower bowel, but does not 
identify it therewith, 

3. The “navel-region” is a term broad enough to inelnde 
the place of digestion, In locating samina therein, our author 
is not necessarily out of agreement with the writer of Maitri 
‘The definition, however, looks especially towards 
1. 6 and 10, where sumana is identified with the 














navel region. 

4. The location of udina in the throat is a corroboration of 
‘the interpretation given in the Maitri passage. In eruetation the 
sensation is of breath ascending to the throat and returning to 
the stomach. In this we have the empiric starting point of the 
view which, as farther developed, locates wdana in the Sugum 
or great artery, and assumes that it is the breath which carries 
the soul to the crown of the head in the true Yogin state—in fact 
identifies it (udana) with the artery by which the soul departs 
from the body at death, i. e, with the Sngumy 

5. The explanation of vydna keeps in mind the prefix vi. 
‘The same prefix is used in the accompanying gerund, vydertya, 
and the assertion that vé-dna is in all members is made in allusion 
to vi as meaning “apart,” “asunder,” ete. 

‘This definition illumines the statement in Maitri ii. 6, that 
samana is the wttara form of vydna, Since vydna is in all the 
members and samdna apportions food to all the members, the 
latter may be fittingly called the superior form of the former. 

Stanzas 35b-97 describe the colors of these pranas, ‘The 
whole is too fanciful to merit our attention at this time. 

















Pragna Upanigad it, 

This section contains the most complete attempt of Hindu 
literature to define the members of the Prina-Series. ‘The five 
_pranas are explained both microcosmically and macrocosmically. 

The section begins with five questions as to Prana, which is 
here the aggregate of the life-functions, viewed as a separate 
entity, distinet from the body—in other words, the Soul. 

1. Whence does this Prana arise? 

2, How does it come into the body? 
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3, Having divided itself, how is it located? Read pratisthate 
for pratisthate, of. PW. 

4. By what does it go out (wékramate)? 

5. How is it to be explained (absidhatte) with reference (a) 
to the external world (Hizyan), and (b) to the individual organ- 
ism (adhyatmam)? 

‘Pho replies given are as follows : 

(1) It is produced (jayate) from Atman, “As the shadow 
‘man, the one in the other is diffused ”—yathat ’97 puruge chayat 
Yeasininn etad dtatan, 

(2) Tt comes into the body apart from the activity of the mind 
or will (mano ‘kytena)—literally, “By means of a non-acting 
munas.” Caiikara in his interpretation neglects the @ before 
Kytena and so attributes the coming of the Prana into the body 
as the result of works done through manas, ef. Denssen in loco, 

(8) In the answer to the third question, the PriyaSeries is 
Airootly dealt with, ‘The reply bogins with the declaration that, 
as a king stations his subordinates in one town and another, each 
separately, so Prdya assigns to the various members of the Series 
their separate places in the body, as follows : 

(a) Prana assigns apana to the anus and sexual organ— 
pityapasthe ‘panam pritisthate, 

(b) Te assigns itself—soayum—to eye and ear along with (or, 
from) mouth and nostrils—cakquliprotre mukhanasikabhyam, 

(0) Saména, however, is in the middle—madhye tu samiinal 
‘This it is that leads to homogencity—“sumannayati”—the offered 
food—hutam annam. From that (i, e food), these seven 
flames arise, ef, the seven “jihwah” or “homa” of Mahinir, 
Up. x25 and Mund. Up. ii. 1.8 Are the five senses, speech 
and procreation referred to ? 

(a) Vydna functions—carati—in the 101 veins (nag) whose 
location is in the heart where the Atman is. ‘These veins are 
each divided into 100 parts and these again into 72,000 parts 
each (ib. 6). 

In this passage, we have both a combination of Ch. Up. viii. 
6. 6 (101 veins!) and Brh, Ax, Up. ii, 1. 19 (72,000 veins called 





























1 For other literature in ro the Hitis or Nadis, of. Klug. Up, iv. 195 
Kit, Up. ii 1.6; Ch. Up, vil, 61-85 Brh, Ar, Up, iv. 2.83 iv. 8.205 
Mund. Up. fi 2.6; Brahmavidya Up. xii; Kyun. Up. 8, 9, 17, ete. 
Mohini. Up. xi. 8; Katha Up. vi. 16; QB. i. 4,1. 945 iv. 1. 2.9; fv. 8. 
41,285 iv. 4.1.15 vi. 6, 1 21, 
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“qitale”) and a still farther fanciful division into the extreme 
of number and minuteness. The whole number becomes 727, 
210, 201. 

In Brahmavidyi Up. xii, 72,000 veins are apparently merged 
into the §) Such a conception is the counterpart and 
possibly the original of the scheme which divides each by 72,000. 

(6) Udaina is the one which (goes) upward, and by means of 
‘good leads to a good world, by evil to an evil world; by (a con 
ination of) the two to the world of man, With referenee to 
these replies, the following points are to be observed: 

1. Apana is described essentially as in Maitri Up. ii. 6. 

2. Prana is used in two senses, neither of which corresponds 
to its use in the passages already considered. The Prtna, whieh 
is the main subject of the chapter, is a synonym of Brahman, and 
recalls the Prajipati-Vayu of Maitri Up. ii. 6, which divided 
itself np into the five members of the Prina-Series. 

“Again, the prana as assigned to its place in the body is a con- 
ception very different from the simple breath-activity found 
in previous explanations. In fact our author in having pray 
assigned by Prana, passes over from the Pria-Series as such to 
a conception which belongs elsewhere. ‘The assignment of praya 
js clearly to the seven “openings in the head” which we shall 
find again and again referred to as “the seven pranas.” Since 
the pranas are all manifestations of the central Prana, they are 
Acscribed as a unit. ‘This gives an appearance of consistency to 
the writer’s treatment of the series of five. It is not possible to 
say positively whether the dual for mouth-nostrils is an instru- 
mental or an ablative. If the latter, we may recognize here an 
interesting anatomical reference to the Eustachian tubes and 
lachrymal duets. More probably, however, we have here the 
instrumental of accompaniment and, as already intimated, a 
definite allusion to the “seven pranas in the head.” 

3. Samana is very much as in Maitri Up. ii. 6. ‘The point 
of the argument is a play on the words samana and sama, the 
latter being the form used with the root +/ni to form the saman- 
nayati. 

4, In the explanation of vydna, the statement of Amrtabindu 
Up. that vydna abides always in all the members of the body, 
reocives a further and entirely, fanciful development. ‘The 
innumerable divisions of the veins, in which eyana functions, is 
another way of saying that vyana is in every fibre of the body. 
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5. The presentation of udana is unique and dificult, A clue 
to the understanding of the anthor’s meaning is, we think, to be 
found by recalling what is taught regarding the great vein Sn- 
gum, which is said to extend from the heart to the erown of the 
head. In the completo concentration ineuleated by the Yous 
philosophy, the soul is theoretically made to ascend by this pas- 
sage-way until it reaches the crown of the head or a point between 
the eyebrows; ef, Dhyinabindu Up. 18-29, and Nadabindu Up. iv. 
By this sume great vein the soul ascends and passes out at deaths 
of, Kear. Up.; Maitri Up. vi. 21; Ait, Up. i. 8,12; Katha Up. vi, 
5. We have seen above (Amptab, and Maitri Ups.) that wdéina is 
the breath of ernetation and is located in the throat, ‘This gives 
us the conception of « breath tbat ascends (ud) and prepares the 
way for what we have here, If any one of the five breaths is to 
bo conceived of as functioning in the Sugumyd, the profix ud of 
dana would be sufticient to determine that the choice should fall 
upon it, We already have udana extending as far as the neck, 
and farther Hindu fancy did not find it difficult to take anoth 
step and completely identify uddnaand Suguinya. Tt may be that 
‘we have the basis of the conception in AV. xi, 9, 21, where the 
prana ix said to escape upwards in the article of death. ‘This 
need not, however, be pressed. 

6. Tho description of dana, given above, is in answer to 
tho fourth question, “By what does it (the Prdya) go out ” 

‘The fifth question is answered in part by thexeply given to the 
third query, since said reply tells how Prana functions in the 
individual organism; ef. Question 5. 

Later, however, the fifth question is systematically answered 
by a statement of cosmic correlates of each of the five breath: 

(a) The sun rises as the external Prana (bahyal préinall, of. 
Amptab. Up. 82), supporting that prana in the eye.” 

{b) The divinity which is in the earth is the one which supports, 
avastadhya, the apana of 1 

(0) Samdna is the space, akapa, between (sun and earth). 

(@) Pyana is Vayu. 

(c) Tdana is the fire-clement (teas). “By it (wdana) a man 
becomes one whose fire-clement is extinguished, i.e. dies—tasmad 





























180 conceived because in seoing, as in other psychical acts, the 
Supreme Prana is the active agent and so can be said to dwell in the 
‘eye. This conception is accentuated by the wonderful character of the 
eye. The “Man in tho eye” figures largely in Hindu thought. 
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upagintateja}. Whatever thought (determination) is re-born 
along with (or by) the fusing of the senses into the organ of intel- 
leet (manas)—by it he goes to prana. Praya, united with the 
fire-element, (and) accompanied by Atman leads to the predeter- 
mined world.” 

‘These statements of correlation are full of interest, 

1. The conneetion between the sun and the eye-prina is a 
correlation which from its frequency may be called formative 
and struetnval, ‘The number of allusions which rest upon the 
‘eonception that the eye is to the body what the sun is to the 
universe, is verylarge. ‘The myth of the Heavenly ye-ball erys- 
tallizes this conception in an interesting way. First the sun and 
the eye are correlated, Again, since the sun is but one form of 
‘the heavenly light of which lightning is another, the eye and 
lightning are correlated, VS. xxv. 1, 2. The third step is to 
posit an eye and an eye-ball to the sun or to the lightning, A. 
I further step leads to the myth proper, according to which 
the eye and the eye-ball of the sun and lightning, or of anthropo- 
morphic divinities substituted for them, are described as descend 
ing to the earth and becoming various usefal and pleasing objects. 
Plants especially are identified with this heavenly eye-ball; ef. 
Bloomfield’s “Tnterpretation of the Veda,” Seventh Series, AJP. 
xvii,, No. 4, p. 900 ff 

In this connection one ean scarcely avoid recalling the genetic 

series of QB., ix. 8. 8. 15—lightning, rain plants—and the many 
similar statements to the same effect in other passages. 
Since apdna has been located by Praya in the anus and 
scrotum, “Divinity in the earth” is probably not Agni as might 
readily be assumed, but the expression is rather intended to 
describe the earth herself as personified; of. RV. v. 84, and AV. 
xii. 

‘The main question is how the Earth-Divinity sustains (or, 
seizes—/stabh with ava may mean either) the apina of man. 
Do we not have here a reference to the simple every-day phenom- 
enon according to which the earth both receives and absorbs 
both excrement and urine? Since by means of apana, located 
in anus and scrotum, they are voided upon the earth, therefore 
the two are correlated; cf. ('B. vi. 7. 1. 11; AB. ii, 6 (end); QB. 
xLLU. 

8, The identification of samdna and akdga (here as antari- 
yam) is, from the cosmic standpoint, quite in harmony with the 
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location of the microcosmie sana in the middle part or navel 
region of the body. 

4. Vyana as Vayu also fits in well with the above noted defi- 
nitions which emphasize the pervasiveness of nyana. 

‘Phe correlation has also the further advantage, dear to the 
Hindu author's eat, of being based upon a pan, vay and ya. 

5. The correlation of udina and ‘gat is unique and the 
explanation which follows it ix obsonre, at least when considered 
alone, Brief as it is, the explanation bristles with important 
allusions to strnetural conceptions, 

‘The starting-point for an adequate interpretation of the pas- 
sage is the fact that, wdana (in the individual organism—adhyat- 
mam) moves in the yein (nadi) which goes upward, i.e, the 
Sugumyi? Now psychical activity (prana, of. bolow) is a five- 
element (t¢onatrd), In Brh. Av, Up. iv. 4. 1, the (Mirira Atman 
(to seize the prapas or fire-cloments (tejomatrasi) and move 
down along to the heart—Apdayam eva ‘nuavaleramati, 

Further in Kiiug. Up. fi. 12, ench psychical activity is said to 
beaform in which the Brahman flames up in the individual, 
Each activity is, therefore, a composite of pranaand tejas. When 
the said flamo dies down, the prayaelement theroof goes into 
Prana and tho tejas-cloment, passes into the psychical organ next 
in order of extinguishment. ‘The whole statement may be sum- 
marized, as follows: 

‘Tho tas of speech goos to the eyo; its prana to Prina, 

‘Tho tgjas of the eye goes to the ear; its prana to Prina, 

‘The tgjas of the ear goes to the manas; its prana to Prina. 

‘The tgjas of the manas goes to the Prina; its prana to Prana, 

Note that the net result is Prana, ‘his is a description of 
what takes place at death, Similar descriptions with other 
arrangements of the organs are frequently met with; ef, Speech 
mands, priina and tejas: Oh. Up. vi. 8. 65 iv. 8. 8; Brh. Up. 
2.18, : 

It js entirely clear that our author in his treatment of udana is 
dealing with what takes place at death, At that time the fire- 
elements are all extinguished and only Prina abides, i. e. the 
Supreme Priya which is the main subject of the chapter. It is 
not to be forgotten, however, that we are dealing with the cos- 
mical Tejas in the answer to question 5. 

‘There are two alternatives here. Either the author has for 
gotten his assumed point of view and is now discussing a correla- 
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tion restrieted to the individual organism; or he means to imply 
that the Tejas of each organ is a cosmic product. ‘The latter 
alternative is manifestly the more probable. Doubtless the 
Tejas with which wdana is correlated is the Agni-Brabman 
which flames up in each organ of psychical activity, of. agai 
King. Up. ii. 12. Vdana is, then, the cosmical ‘Tejas in the 
sense that it absorbs the fire-clements as they appear in the sepa- 
rate psychical organ, ‘There is here a two-fold identification of 
udana. On the one hand, it is equivalent to the microcosmical 
prana of Kaus. Up. fi. 12, since into it are fused the fire-clements 
of the other organs. On the other hand, having absorbed the 
various fire-clements, it is said to be equivalent to that which it 
has absorbed, viz:—Tejas, A third identification of udana has 
already been noted above, i, e. with the Sagumna, 

Beginning with udana (above, e), a review of the death- 
process is given. ‘The senses fuse into manas. ‘This fusion leads 
to the formation (manner not explained) of n determining thought 
(citta),' which passes on into prana. Prana is now eve 
thing. ‘The fire-elements of all the psychical organs are con- 
tained in it, and so it departs (by the wdanaSugumna), having 
the Atman along (of. Brh. Ar. Up. iv. 4. 8), one being as the 
shadow of the other (cf. answer to question 1)—thus going to the 
condition pre-determined by the “composite” thought, which 
forms itself in the mind when the senses are fused therein. 





























Pragna Up. iv. 3 and 4 

‘The Prina-Series is here presented under a correlation which 
may fittingly be called adkiyajfum, i. e, “with reference to the 
sacrifice.” Five questions begin the chapter. 

(a) What (Zané) sleep in man? 

(>) What (kani) remain awake? 

(c) Whose is that pleasure (sukham) ? 

(a) What god sees them sleeping? 

(©) In whom are they all grounded (sampratigghital) ? 

‘The answers in brief are as follows: 

(a) The ten organs of action—doubtless karmané with ani. 

(b) The prana-fires—prandgnayah. 

(0) Manas, 








+B. vii, 1. 1, 24, the prayas are said to be the inspirers of all 
thoughts. 
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(a) The manas of the Vijiinitman Pan 

(e) The highest Atman, 

Tn connection with the second answer three members of the 
Prina-Series aro correlated with the sacrificial fires (cf. (B. 
1.2, 91), and the other two are foribly brought into line with 
te sacrifice. Apana is the Garhapatya Fire, i ¢. western, 
Vyana is the Anvahiaryapaeana Fire, i.e. southern, Priiga is the 














Ahavantya Fire, i. e. eastern, ‘To this simple correlation, defini- 
tions of saan and ndane are added: 





1, Swndna ead to homogencity—emar nayati—the two 
oblations, exhalation and inhalation, i, ¢. weehvasanignasit, ‘The 
verb form ix again new. We have already had samanayatt and 
samannayati, 

2, Udine is the fruit of the snorifice—istaphalam, Tt con- 
voys the sacrificer (= Manas) to Brahman day by day. 

Points of importance for our investigation are : 

{a) The pun on samana by using samam with nayati, Here 
it is the breath movements, not food, which are assimilated, It 
ix a dominant Upanigad doctrine that the true sage performs the 
Agnihotra sacrifice when he accompanios the eating of food with 
tho recital of Mantras to the various prayas of. Prinig. Up.s Ch. 
Up. v. 10-24, eto, Here it suits the purpose of the writer to 
leave the matter of food out of sight, Ie merely hints at, rather 
than states, the important doctrine just referred to, Tle is oceus 
pied with correlating the main facts of the actual sacrifice with 
‘the Prina-Series. As the Pripa-Series belongs to the animal 
organism, he seeks for psychical functions which will correspond 
to the two oblations and finds them in the tio main breath move- 
ments, 

(b) A further hint towards the identification of dana and 
Sugumpi. Day by day Manas, which is here the Vijiianatman 
Purnga, passes out by udana and returns again, It is the “fruit 
of the sacrifice” by means of which the sacrificer reaches Brah- 
man. This is the assumption which has to be manipulated into 
with the Prina-S In Byh, Ar. Up. iv. 9. 18, the Puruga: 
Atman (= Manas here), is said to leave the body and r 
prana boing left in charge daring its absence, Some such con- 
ception controls the application of the Prina-Series to th 
fice. The great vein by which the Manas ascends performs the 
same office for the soul of the sage as the igfaphalam does for 
the performer of the ritual sacrifice, hence wdéna ix the ig¢a- 
phalam, 
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with the West, 


(0) The correlation of apana, vyana and prin 
nusnal arrange- 


South and East respectively, is in line with the 
ment in other parts of the literature; ef. below. 


‘Tho Prana-Series and the Potts of the Comp: 








furnishing no attempt at an 
is terms, are 
use of the 


‘The following passages, thon 
explanation of the proper significance of the vari 
yet of value as illustrating an interesting symbol 
‘members of the Seri 











Oh, Up. iti 13. 
pray, vyana. apana. _ samana. 
East (pra), South (dakginah), West (pratyai), North (uda 





udana, 
Upper (ardlival 
‘This section contains also a series of both psychical and cosmi- 
cal entities, which are correlated with the five names. They 
belong to a later phase of our subject ; the correlations given 
above are manifestly symbolical. ‘The pun between prana and 
pram furnishes the starting point, and the others are made to fall 
in Tine, It is rather surprising to find that wdance and ndait are 
not correlated. 





Paraskara Gyhya Sarai, 16, 9-18, 

Shortly after a son has been born, five Brahmans sit down 
around him, Then to each one in turn the father says, imam 
anupranita. In obedience to this injunction they speak in turn, 
as follows: 

‘The one on the east says “Prina.” ‘The one on the south says 
“Vyina.” ‘The one on the west says “Apina,” ‘The one on the 
north says “Udina.” ‘The fifth, looking up, says “Saméina,” 

Here, as we should expect, udana and udait are correlated. 


GB.xi. 8.3.6, 

Here the various directions (dipas) are represented as putting 
their corresponding vital breath into the dead sacrificial vioti 

‘The eastern quarter puts in the prana, 

‘The southern quarter puts in the vydna. 

‘The western quarter puts in the apana, 

‘The northern quarter puts in the udanu. 

‘The upper (zenith) quarter puts in the samana. 
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Each quarter is represented as giving tirst a command in which 
the imperative mood of each member of the Prina-Series is in 
turn used, €. g. tam pract dik prane ty aupranat prinam evd 
*emina tad adadhat, Note that in this same passage, the cere- 
mony described in Par, Grh, Sttra i, 16, 9-16, is said to take 
place before the umbilicus is cut, 











Upanigad Definition of Single Members of the Pritpa-Series, 

‘The above attempts at explanation have dealt. with the entive 

series of names, ‘There are, however, a few references in which 

single members of the Priga-Series are more or Less specifically 
defined. 








APANA. 
6, apiina is defined s0 a8 to mean the intes- 





1, In Maitri Up. i 
tine, 

2, In Garbha Up. i, it is said to be used in evacuation (uésarge). 

8, The following stanza ooours in Saianyisa Up. 2(6).1 

vpsandpanayor madhye pani aathaya sargrayet, 
saridagyadagandir (or, panakaiy) jihvarh yavamditre vinirgatam, 

‘The context deals with the phenomenon of death, At such a 
time and, indeed at any time it is natural that the hands when 
folded should rest between the scrotum and the navel. Apana, 
therefore, probably means “the nayel” here, and not the anus as 
in the former references, ‘The writer is possibly referring back 
to a passage now to be noted, 

3, Ait, Up. i. 1 and 2 Apdna is used here twice. The sub- 
jeot is oreation by the Supreme Atman. ‘The two sections describe 
respectively, (a) The formation of the psychical organs (called 
«world-protectors”—lokapalali) by the application of heat to 
a primeval man, takon ont of the waters, (b) The entrance of 
each separate organ into mau, 

‘The assertion of the first. section in which we are interested is 
that after the navel had burst forth (nirabhidyata), apdna burst 
forth from the navel and from apdna, death. 

In the description of the reverse of the process, death beoom- 
ing apana, is said to enter thé navel. Now it is by no means 
easy to understand what point of view is assumed in making 
death the cosmical counterpart of apdna. ‘The other correlations 
of the passage, viz: Speech and fire; breath and wind; eyes and 
san ; ears and quarters; hairs and shrubbery, eto.; manas (from 
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heart and) moon: organ of generation from (semen and) wate 
—are more or less familiar, but this is unique. 

One can but suspect that the empiric basis of this correlation 
is found in certain of the phenomena of death. It is well known, 
at least to the medical profession, that the approach of death is 
heralded by rapid abdominal breathing after the chest muscles 
have ceased to act. ‘The Hindus, inveterate observers as they 
were, could not have failed to note this phenomenon, and it is 
quite in keeping with their method that some one should have 
inferred therefrom that some conneetion exists between death 
and the navel region. 

Again, in the fiqal moment, the last gasp is a breathing-out, in 
other words an apana movement, for such is the dominant mean- 
ing of the word (ef. below). Aftor the last. gasp the abdomen, 
which a little before was moving rapidly, becomes still, Death 
has come, and the evidence of his arrival was a final apdna, i. e. 
the expulsion of breath from the navel-region. Tt seems prob- 
able that it was by some such steps that death, apna, and the 
navel were connected. 

4, Ait. Up. i 3. When the Atman created food, each psy- 
chical organ in turn, viz: Speech, prana, eye, ear, skin, manas, 
organ of generation and apiind, strove to seize it. Apdna alone 
succeeded, hence it is called’ the “seizer of food” (annasya 
grahal), The mention of apana after the organ of generation 
suggests that pana refers to the breath in the lower intestine and 
not to the navel. But even so, this does not seem to adequately 
cover the conception found in the phrase “seizer of food.” It may 
be that apdna here refers not only to the breaths carrying away 
the rejected parts of food, but includes the activity of breath in 
the digestion of food as well. ‘This suggestion makes upina 
include both saména and apana of Maitri Up. ii. 6, Deussen’s 
suggestion that apana means “Princip der Verdauung” inter- 
prets the conception in part, but it does not take note of the 
probability that apana as serotum or as breath inthe lower 
bowel gives the clue to an understanding of the author’s point of 
view (ef. below). 

Tt may benoted that in Paras, Grh, Satra i, 19.4, prana is said 
to attain food, and apdna to attain scent, ‘The question of apana 
and scent, the importance of which is seen in its bearing upon 
‘the proper translation of pripa and apana, will be discussed 
ater. 
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vvANa. 
Oh. Up.4. 8.8 and 5. 

In these references, vydina is desoribed as the connecting link 
‘or factor (scindhé) between prana and apana, As such, it is 
identified with speech, for “ while one is speaking there is neither 
incbreathing nor out-breathing.” ‘This description tallies with 
.the literal meaning of the word wyana, i. e. “breathing apart.” 
"Thore is, fo this anthor thinks, no movement, of breath while 
words are being uttered, but merely a use of an abiding breath 
which supplies the basis for prana and apdna, of, King. Up. fi 5. 

Scotion 5 refers to other actions which are performed without 
prana or apina and, therefore, with vyana. The actions named 
‘are: ‘The production of fire by the churning-sticks, i. friction ; 








running a race ; and the stringing of a strong bow. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how a race could be run without prana 
and apana. ‘The allusion is doubtless to the final sudden spurt 
of arace. ‘The above is a most interesting instance of acute 
‘observation, An occidental observer never stops to notice that 





in lifting a woight all breath action is held in abeyance. ‘The 
Hindu, noticing it, has even given it a name. Vydna is, there- 
fore, the breath that permanently pervades the body (of. Amytab. 
Up. 85), and continues when thore is no breath-novement to or 
from the lungs. 





‘Résumé of Hindu Attempts to Explain the Pripa-Serien, 

1. Prana is the breath which moves upward from the navel or 
heart and includes both in-breathing and out-breathing, It is 
found in all the soven apertures of the head. 

2, Apdna is a term of varying signification. Tt means 

(1) The breath in the anusand sorotum, (2) ‘The lower intes- 
tine. (8) The navel. (4) The “seizer of food,” including both 
digestion and the carrying away of excrement, 

8, Fydna is the breath which pervades the members of the 
body, and in which prana and apdna inhere. 

4. Uaana is in part etymologically interpreted and refers 

(1) To eructation. (2) To the breath which carries the soul 
up to the skull in the state of Samfdhi, and on out in death. 
It is not only supposed to move in a great vein which extends 
from the oéntre of the body to the top of the head, but is identi- 
fied with this vein. 

5, Saména is located in the abdomen and is said to bring 
about the digestion of food. 
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CHAPTER II 
Interpretation of the Prina-Series. 

An adequate interpretation of the Prina-Series as a whole, or 
the individual members thereof, involves a review of the whole 
mass of material (Chap. i, B.), and a careful serutiny of all, 
the important references. Such an investigation will not only 
ring out the origin and value of the explanations given by 
Hindu writers (ef. Chap. ii.), but should also throw light. upon 
the empiric origin and formulaic development of the series of 
names—thus leading to an insight into the question of transla- 
tion as will serve to bring some degree of order into the confu- 
sion which now exists (ef. Chap. i., A.). 

‘The purpose, thus outlined, may best he accomplished by a 
separate treatment of the various strata of literary deposit. 











L. ‘The Praga-Series in the Vedas. 
A. The Rig-Veda; of Introductory Chapter. 

In the Rig-Veda, praya means simply “breath,” the prefix 
having no directional valne, In the single passage where the 
participle of »/an with apa is accompanied by the ablative of 
prana (RV. x. 189. 2), nothing very definite as to the force of 
‘apa can be determined. It would seem, however, that the par- 
ticiple makes the compound mean “breathing off or forth.” In 
any case the directional force, whatever it is, is not in pra, but 


in apa. 





B. The Atharva-Veda. 


‘The AV. frequently uses prana and apana together, usually 
asa copulative compound. Prana alone means the vital act of 
breathing and it may, therefore, be assumed that in the com- 
pound prandpandu, prana refers to that which is distinctively 
the vital act. That this is inhalation is at once axiomatic and 
scientific; and, therefore, the strongest probability of correotness 
attaches to the usual translation of the compound as “in-breath- 
ing and ont-breathing.” If the process of breathing be divided, 
the two movements just described will be the result. ‘They fit- 
tingly form a dual compound, for they are a pair of constant 


value, 
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Wherever, from Veda to Sttra, this compound occurs, it 
has the meaning given above. Any modifications which have 
oceurred were only possible after the compound was divided. 
Not that “prdna and apana,” in the beginning or as a usual 
thing, meant anything different from prandpandu. ‘The two 
forms stand side by side and are of equal value; of. AV. vii, 53. 
2-6, ete, At the same time, when the two words were released 
from the close relationship of dual compound, the way was open 
for modifications of meaning to take place. ‘There was nothing 
to hinder prac from again becoming an inclusive term for both 
the simple breath movements, while apna was thus free to take 
‘on special meanings, AV, xili, 8. 4, may indicate something of 
this kind: 

yah pranena dyavdprthiv tarpayuty apanena samudrasya 
Jatharans yals piparti, “Who with his prana satisfies heaven 
‘and earth, and who with his apina fills the belly of the ocean,” 

‘The hymn is to Rohita and describes the sun, One cannot be 
sure as to the direction in which the poet’s faney leads, and yet 
it seems probable that the Tine contains a hint at some definite 
conception of apna as the downward moving breath, ‘The iden 
of apina as the breath which goes downward from the navel 
region would not be incongruous here, 

‘Twice in AV. xi. 4, the verbs ¥/an with pra, and an with apa 
are used side by side; of, stanzas 8 and 14, In both eases the 
words seem to correspond precisely to the nouns as regards dis- 
tinotion of meaning, In deseribing the breathing of the embryo 
{in the mother’s womb, the usual order of the words is reversed 
and we have, apaniti, praniti, Vhis order may be intended to 
give expression to the fancy that the natural oyele of breath pro- 
cesses in the embryo is the reverse of what it is in all creatures 
which have come to birth, 

In the translation of wydna the AV. gives no assistance. In 
v. 4, 7, it occurs with prajia and the eye, just as in other stanzas 
prina-aplina, oye, etc.,are named. ‘The line reads: “Be gracious 
unto my prana and to my vydna and to this eye of mine.” 

+ Again in AV. v. 2. 2, the participle of «/an with vi occurs both 
in its positive and negative forms, viz:—auyanac ca vyanae 
ea, ‘The reference is to all creatures and the meaning is about 
equal to “inanimate and animate.” ‘The question which arises 
in these passages is whether vydna has special significance, or is 
merely equal to apdna in the first reference, and whether in the 
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second the participles are equivalent oaly to aprdnat and priinat. 
‘The latter seems the more probable opinion, At the same time, 
it is likely that these passages furnish the basis for the definition 
of vyana in Ch. Up. i. 3. 8 and 5, where vydina is the breath 
which pervades the body apart from the two main breath move- 
ments, Such a meaning could be applied in both these passages. 
Viana ocons also in an obscure passage, i.e. AV. xiv. 1, 12 (¢f. 
RV. x. 85. 12). ‘The interpretation of the stanza is yet to be 
satisfactorily made, It will only be necessary here to quote the 
stanza and to note that, whatever be its interpretation, vysina as 
therein used sheds its light on the meaning of the word in the 
Prina-Series: 

uci te cakre yatya vyano aksa dhatah 

tno manasmayarh strya *rohat prayats patim. 














If Siyana is right in assuming that the axle of the chariot is 
wind (Vayu), then vydna means “wind,” and the reason for the 
poet’s choive is to be found in the fact that vydna is a pun both 
upon vaiye and anas. 

‘Sarndina ocours but once and sounds no note of distinet defini- 
tion; it is purely formulaic. 

Tadiina ocours twice and in both cases is a member of the com- 
pound vyanopdndu, made after the analogy of prandpandw, 
‘This indicates that the breath names have already become orys- 
tallized into formulas. and formulas yield no valuable seorets of 
the kind we are searching for. 

"The verb +/an with ud is found in AV. iii. 13. 5, in the form 
udaniguh. The mighty ones are said to have “breathed up.” 
"The mighty ones are the waters and the breathing up occurs 
when Indra sets his feet upon them, Can there be here a refer- 
ence to the tides? 








©. ‘The ¥ajur-Veda, 

‘All the references are manifestly formulaic and contribute 
nothing to our purpose. The birdseye view of the material 
given in the first chapter, B, above, tells the whole story. 


ML The Prana-Series in the Gatapatha Brahmana. 


‘A striking feature of the QB. material, a summary of which 
has already been given, is the entire disappearance of prandpandw. 
‘The use of prana and updna is, moreover, very infrequent. We 
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have noted but seven occurrences; only three of the seven being 
in the first ten books. 

‘The place of the dual compound pranapandu is taken by 
pranodanau, which occurs forty-one times. Again, when three 
‘members of the Series are mentioned, two of whieh are prdna and 
vydina, the third is not apana, as our experience of all the other 
literature would lead us to expect, but wana instead, Not that 
the ordinary triplet does not ocour, We have, in fact, noted si 
instances thereof; but they are all quotations from the Vij 
Sanh, 

‘These fnets invite the conclusion that, from the view-point of 
OB,, apdna as “out-breathing” has surrendered its place to 
‘dana, With reference to this change, it may be suggested that 
of the two words, apana and udana, the latter, etymologically 
considered, was looked upon as better fitted to desoribe—the pro- 
coss of “out-breathing.” Both words were already in existence; 
the intorests of definiteness suggested that a choice should be 
made, and therefore the latter was chosen, By means of this 
surrender of place, the way was opened for apana to be given a 
new meaning such as wo have already pointed out as found in 
the Upanigads, viz:—the breath which moves downward from the 
middle of the body into the anus and sexual organ, Indeed the 
change we are considering may have been motived by this con- 
ception, It may be more accurate to say that apana was coming. 
to be wanted for a new purpose and, therefore, the field was given 
to udana, ‘The building of the Fire-altar, which was conceived 
of as a living creature, led to a mode of representation which at: 
east looked towards a new use of apana, As prana connotes 
“life,” there must be pranas in every part of the oreature-tike 
Fire-altar which was built up by the priests in connection with 
‘an claborate ritual. Hence in QB. viii. 1. 8, 6, there is said to be 
one prdna in front (purastat), another behind (pagedt), another to 
the right (daksinatas), another to the left (uttarataa), and another 
in the middle (madiye). ‘The names of these in their order are : 
prana, apana, vyana, wdana, and samana. 

Seotions 8 and 9 go on to describe the laying of the bricks. 
Prana in front is connected with apana by laying the rear 
or western bricks immediately after the front or eastern ones, 
In the same way vydna and udana are connected by laying 
the bricks of the left or north immediately after those of the 
right or south, Further, in section 10 the prana which is put in 
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the middle is called the intestinal breath (gudah' prapah). Ibis 
said to be placed round the navel lengthwise and crosswise, since 
the body breaths are in touch with each other lengthwise and 
crosswi 

This des 








iption in which apdna is clearly identified’ with 
paged prina, when combined with GB. iii, 8. 3, 6, where the 
anus is plainly called paredt prana, accounts for the identifica- 
tion of apana and the anus in Maitri Up. ii. 6; Amrtab. Up. 
945 and Pragna Up. iii, When the sacrifice is personified as 
a human being, the name avait prana takes the place of pagedt 
prana. The change is due to the observation that. the passage 
from mouth to anus follows a downward course, while in birds 
and beasts it is on the whole horizontal, Just as breath moves 
up and out by the mouth, so also does it move downward and 
out by the anus and scrotum, In QB. vii. 1. 2. 18, we find the 
following statement : 

Prajitir cou yad ete ‘wareah prana yad ahi matram karoti 
yat purigam prai va taj jayate. 

“A procreation indeed are these downward breaths, What- 
ever urine or faeces he makes, it is they that produce them.” 

In QB. xii. 1. 2.4.16; and xii, 3. 1.8, these two 
downward breaths are called go and dyus. Doubtless dyus, 
i.e, “life,” refers to the organ of procreation; and go, which 
may mean “earth,” to the organ of evacuation. Again, in 
GB. i. 4. 9. 8, two breaths are said to go upward and two down- 
ward from the central breath. We shall have occasion to note 
later that of the nine pranas in the body two are said to be below 
(i.e. avaiedu). Further in QB. vi. 7. 1. 11, that which is above 
the navel is immortal and streams out by upward breaths (ardh- 
vaih pranair), while what is mortal passes below the navel (parak 
tan ndbhim atyeti). The adverb properly means “turned away.” 
Doubtless the idea is “in the opposite direction,” hence below. 
We should have expected ana% prapa here, had there been 
any attempt at definite description. 























10f. Amrtabindu Up. 8, above, where apéina is in the guda. 
‘Here the word is used in the general sense of all intestines ; there of the 
lower bowel or anus especially. There is no confusion between samdna 
and apdna, any more than between the intestines in general where 
digestion takes place, and the intestine which carries away what is 
digested; cf, Ait. Up. i. 8. 
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QB. vi. 1.2.11, and x. 1. 8.1, refer to mortals being created 
from the downward breaths of Prajapati; in QB. xi. 1, 6. 8, how- 
ever, it is the Asuras who are stid to be thus created. ‘That 
avai prana, when standing in the singular, refers to the anus, 
is further proven by QB. xi. 5. 2. 4, where the scrotum is named. 
side by side with it, ‘The passnge gives a description of the 
parts of the body, Beginning from the mouth and going down- 
ward, avait prana comes immediately after the scrotam. Again 
in QB, xi. 1. 6. 80, it is said that everything which enters the 
various other breaths meets in avai prana, ‘This is manifestly a 
reference to the fact that the lower intestine earries away 
exorement. + 

Now the fact that rdana has largely taken the place of apana 
‘as the companion of prana, greatly simplities the question of the 
‘trne translation of prana in QB. Tteannot mean “out-breathing” 
along with udiina, and Eggeling’s translation must, therefore, be 
rejected. While the point is absolutely final only for the OB, 
itis one that should be reckoned with by those translators of 
‘Upanigads who would have “out-breathing” to be one of the 
meanings of prava, 

It is important to note that in the identification of three of the 
Dreaths with draughts (grahas) of Soma (je. uparipu, uparign- 
savana, and antaryana), the Ait, Brith, (ii. 21) has prdna and 
‘apiina where the QB. has prana and udand, Hang claims oral 
information as the basis for his assertion that in the ceremony: 
along with the use of the words pranarh yaccha, breath is 
inhaled, while after repeating apanarh yacehue it is expelled forei- 
bly through the nose; of, Haug’s Ait. Brib., page 118, note. 

‘The opposite view, held by Eggeling, is impossible, since his 
text contains udana, which cortainly eannot mean “in-breathing.” 
Even if apdna could be shown, contrary to its etymology, to 
sometimes mean “in-breathing,” there is no hope of such a show- 
ing for udana. Lggeling has been led astray by the tse of cer 
tain words of direction or of certain particles of formulaic value, 
which supplied to the ever-watehfal eyeand ear of the Hindu an 
opportunity to indulge in a pun upon the prefix pra of prana, 
Such particles and words are: 

(a) Pra as the first word of a quotation; of. QB.i,4, 1. 6. 
The particle in contrast with pra is 4. ‘The text has prana and 
udana, A does not even fit udana, and it would certainly be 
precarious, therefore, to foree any lexical meaning of pra into 
the word prana; of. Haug’s Ait. Bra, ii, 26, 
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In Ait. Ar. ii. 1. 5.1, there is a combined play upon pratayi 
(Vian with pra), pratar and prapa, ‘The conclusion is that day 
is prana, In the same way sdyam and samagat are played upon 
and sdyam (evening) is said to be apana. Prana and pratar fit 
together; not so apana and sayam, ‘The whole is, therefore, 
valueless as to the translation of prada and apana. 

(b) Pravah, ‘This word ocenrs in QB. i. 4. 8. 8, where ayahi, 
ete,, is used with apana and dphacchoca with udana. ‘The pun 
is plain only for the first two, viz.:—pra with prana and a with 
apina, The reference is to the first samidheni, which begins 
pra vah, and to the second, which begins Agna a yahi witaye. 
‘Dhe identification of prana with the first is a mere pun and 
indicates nothing as to its proper usage. 

(0) Prafe, The passage which we note is QB. x. J. 4 12, 
Pratyane stands in contrast with prafic, and the two breaths 
named in connection with these two words are prana and apana. 

‘The important statements are:—(1) Prag devedhyo juhvati, i. e. 
“They offer to the gods in front.” (2) Pratyah manusyeso 
annain dhiiyate i. e., “Pood is put in men in the reverse direction 
(or bebind).” (8) Agni is the prana of the gods and by praya 
the gods eat food. (4) By apdna men eat food. 

‘The proper interpretation of the passage is probably as follows: 
From in front men (priests) throw ghi, ete., upon the altar. ‘The 
fire consumes the ghi. Now fire is the prana of the gods, there- 
fore the gods eat food by prdna. Hence Agni and pra and 
prana go together. Again, the food which is the portion of the 
priests is eaten behind or to the west of the altar. Apana has 
already been identified with the rear of the altar and is called 
pageat prana in QB. viii 1, 3, 6. May this not be all that is 
‘meant by saying that men eat food by apdna? There would 
seem to be a connection between this assertion and Ait. Up. i. 3, 
where apdna is called the “seizer of food.” ‘The faney of the 
writer seems to have passed from the fact of men eating food at 
the apana end of the altar to the conception of apana as *seizer 
of food.” It must be acknowledged that the passive statement, 
“Food is placed in men bebind” is a very awkward way of say- 
ing that men eat their portion of food to the rear of the altar. 

But while we may not insist on every point in this suggested 
interpretation, it may be insisted—as important for our purpose 
—that fire in consuming the food of the gods, i. ©. ghi, ete., takes 
in what is thrown upon it, and therefore Eggeling’s translation 
of prana by “out-breathiog” shonld not be allowed to stand. 
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(a) Parane. "This word oconrs with prana in the Soma Graba 
chapters, already noticed, viz: QB. iv. 1.1 and iv. 1.2, ‘The 
contrasted word which goes with udina is pratyane, ‘The 
usual word with pratyane is prafe, Pardfie is near enough, 
however, according to Hindu standards, to serve ax a link with 
pra ot priya. We have already seen that praya when with 
rdanw assaredly cannot mean “ont-breathing.” ‘The context, 
too, is decisive against such a translation, QB. iv. 1. 2 27 oon- 
eludes the chapter in which Soma Grahas and the three breaths 
are manipulated together, ‘The section contains a sort of résumé 
in which pray (i, e. upiigu) is identified with the earth; tediina 
(is antaryama) with the sky; and vydna (j. e, uparigusavanc) 
with the atmosphere, A corresponding participle and verb are 
used with the name of each breath, viz.: pranann adhipraniti, 
udanann ablyyudaniti, and vyanann abhivyaniti, Bach verb is 
followed by an accusative (1) imam (prthivim), (2) amuth Lokamy 
(8) antarikgam. ‘These acousatives are governed in each 
instance by the verb with which they stand, We may translate, 
as follows 

3, Breathing in, he breathes jn towards this (earth). 

2, Breathing up, he breathes upon that world, 

8. Breathing pervasively, he pervades the atmosphe 

While the translation under 3 is only tentative, the contrast 
between prayat and udanat and tho connection of earth with the 
former and sky with the latter emphatically suggests that pranat 
refers to the movement of breath from the mouth downward. 

‘The identification of vyana with the atmosphere is not without 
suggestion of a breath which is central and pervasive. Its cen- 
tral charaoter is symbolized also in its correlation with the press 
stone which in the Soma-pressing was placed between two vessels 
holding the Soma, Here may be recalled the conception of Ob. 
Up. i. 8. 6, according to which wydna is the breath which abides 
when there is neither prana nor apana. 

QB. ii. 2, 2. 15 is apassage which may not be passed over with- 
out notive, The preceding context refers to the immortal 
element, agni, being put by the gods within their own selves 
{anturatmé). ‘Then in seotion 15 we have a description of the 
placing of the same immortal element in the individual man in 
connection with the churning out of fire from wood. Two com- 
pound verbs occur, i. ©. abhipraniti and punar apaniti, Eg- 
geling translates, “to breathe upon” and “to again draw in 
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breath.” ‘This is a misconception. ‘The statement is that when fire 
is produced itis inhaled, for breath is fire (tqjjatam abhipray itt 
prano va agnih). Further the writer adds, “He causes that 
‘which is thus produced (i.e. agné) to become that which is” (i.e. 
prana),—jatam evai "nam eat santa janayati, Again the 
statement is added, sa punar apaniti, This, instead of mean- 
ing, “he again draws in breath,” signifies the exact opp : 
“he again (or, in turn) expels breath.” Exhalation m 
inhalation and both processes are needed to make the establish- 
ment of agai (i. €. prana) within the organisin (antardtmd) e 
plete. ‘There is a still further objection to Eggeling’s view. 
‘The main assertion of the section is that priya is agni, Now 
breathing the vital act is certainly inhalation. ‘The divine A, 
is very frequently, in the literature, called dyus (life), and it is, 
therefore, impossible to identify the non-vital act of exhalation 
with fire as Bggeling’s translation would demand, 

‘This review of salient passages from the QB. may be thus 
summed up: 

1, Pray is “in-breathing.” 

2, Uilana is “up- or out-breathing.” 

8. Apana is used in two senses, (a) “Ont-breathing; (b) The 
breath which is in the hinder part or lower part of the body. 
‘The meaning under (b) is further specialized so that apana comes 
to be equivalent to papedt praia, i. e., the anus. 

4. There is nothing entirely decisive regarding wyana, bat the 
central pervading, always abiding breath is plainly suggested. 

5, The location of samdna in the centre of the Fire-altar, 
which centre corresponds to the navel-region, furnishes a clear 
basis for the Upanigad definitions which have been dealt with 
above. 






























HL The Praga-Series in the Upanigads. 

‘The material arranges itself in two main divisions, 

1, Passages in which explanations are attempted. ‘These have 
already been dealt with and definite results obtained. 

‘These results, when compared with the conclusions just now 
drawn from our sorutiny of the QB,, justify the important infer- 
ence that the basis of these explanations is to be found in the 
‘conceptions which took shape in connection with the building of 
the Sacrifice and of the Fire-altar. There are additions and 
developments, but the beginnings of all systematic explanations 
by Hindu writers are found in the 
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2, Passages where the breaths aro referred to in a symbolical 
way as quotations from or echoes of ritualistic formulas. 

‘As we have already found in the QB. the ground-clements of 
the various Hindu explanations of the Priva-Series, we are liere 
especially interested in the question of the proper translation of 
the terms, notably of the first two, ‘This question is of so much 
importance that a review of all the passages with a more or less 
detailed criticism of each seems advisable, 

(1) Prandpanin, of. Byh, Ar, Up. vi. 4. 19; Tait, Up. iii. 10, 
25 Mund. Up. ii. 17; Oh. Up. i. 8. 8; Sasnmyasn Up. iv. and three 
Giti instances. 

In every instance, the compound scems to us to mean precisely 
the same as it does in the AV., vin: “in-breathing and out- 
Dreathing.” Deussen, however, translates the second, fourth and 
fifth instances by “Aushauch und Kinhanch,” and the first by 
“Ausatmung und Einatmung. In Mund, Up. fi, 17, on the other 
hand, he gives “Rinbauch und Aushauch,” doubtless because he 
finds there a clear reference to AV, xi. 4.13. He should also 
have noted that Brh, Ar, Up. 4, 12 is a regular Atharva-like sor- 
cory practice against a rival wife, His translation of this Inst 
passage seems all the more strange because in the two preceding 
seotions, i, ¢., vi 4. 10 and 11, he correctly translates abluipra ya 
Spanyat and apanya Dhipranyas by Erat einatmen, dann ansat- 
men,” and “rat ansatmen, dann einatmen.” 

In Taitt. Up. jit. 10, the compound appears withont any dis- 
tinctive note of meaning and the earlier translation should be fol- 
lowed unless good reasons for the contrary be fortheoming. 

Ch. Up. i. 8 8 makes vydna the bond of union (surhdhi) 
detweon praya and apaua, Assuredly in such a case the vital 
act of incbreathing is thought of first. ‘To reverse the order, as 
Densson ot al do, seems to ux withont justification. ‘The section 
contains also the verbs prayité and apaniti and in the context 
we find the negative participle of each form. ‘The verbs, the 
participles, and the dnal compound must all, of course, be trans- 
lated in consonance with each other. ‘There is no indication that 
the compound has lost its earlier meaning and, therefore, in all 
the forms praya should be interpreted as “in-breathing” and 
apana as “out-breathing.” 

‘Attention to the fanciful identification of praya and wd of the 
word udgitia supplies a valuable hint as to the trae interpreta- 
tion, ‘The statement is made that a man stands up by prina 
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(pranena hy uttigthati). ‘This is plain reference to the simple 
phenomenon which any one may observe, that a man, who has 
been seated or lying down, instinctively draws in breath before 
or while rising. Hence prana is inhalation, 

‘The Saianyiisa Up. passage is immediately followed by a refer- 
ence to apdna as the navel or possibly the anus, If this has any 
Dearing upon the interpretation of the compound—an extremely 
Aoubtful supposition, since the compound is in a prose passage 
and apana in a quoted stanza—its influence is certainly not in the 
direction of making apana mean “Binhanch,” ax Denssen does, 

(2) In Ait. Up. i. 43 ii. 45 iil. 4, praya means cither breath in 
general or in-breathing. Maller’s translation of the word by 
“scent” is much too narrow an application of it—a restriction 
into which he was doubtless led by the connection of prava with 
the nose. Since, however, the prayra whieh arises from the nose 
gives rise in tum to wind, the meaning is certainly not to be 
restricted to a subordinate funetion of the breath. Vayu is 
everywhere correlated with the entire breath activity, i.e, with 
breath in gener : 

(8) Ch. Up. ii, 19 (cf. QB. vii. 1. 8. 6). ‘This reference has 
already been noted. ‘The full list of names is used and they are 
correlated with the various directions. In the matter of transla- 
tion, Deussen rightly perceives that praya means “Einhaych,” 
not “Aushanch.” Maller still holds to prana and apana as 
“up- and down-breathing.” This is manifestly not accurate. 
Perhaps in such a passage translation of the terms is not to 
be attempted. It would probably be no more correct to say : 
that praya and apdna mean “in-breathing and out-breathing” 
than to use Maller’s rendering. ‘The basis of the symbolism is 
the bird-like fire-altar, in which the breath is conceived of as 
moving backward and forward. ‘The forward breath (prait 
prana) includes both in-breathing and out-breathing, and the 
backward breath (pratyafi apana), all breath movements to the 
rear of the centre. As already intimated, it is probably best to 
merely transliterate the words. Deusen attempts a translation, 
but his effort can scarcely be deemed successful, His rendering 
of sumana by “Allhauch” has no induetion of facts upon which 
to rest. 

(4) Ch. Up. v, 19-28, This epochal passage sets forth the high 
‘Upanigad doctrine that inasmuch as the individual soul is not 
different from the Universal Self (dima vaigvanarah of. v. 18), 
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therefore the sage who recognizes this fact performs the whole 
vast ritual whenever he eats, All he needs to do is to say with 
the first mouthful of food, prandya evahd, and with the others 
in turn vyandya, apanaya, samandya and udaniya wake, ‘The 
order of the names is the same as in Ob. Up. iii. 13, and we here 
recognize an oft-repeated formula; ef, Bloomfield’ Concordance 
under “Prana.” As in iii. 18, Deussen translates the terms by 
inhauch, Zwischenhanch, Anshauch, Alhauch and Aufhanch. 
Maller again has for praya and apana *up- and down-breathing.” 
‘This ean only be admitted if “up-breathing” refers to both inha- 
Jntion and exhalation, and “down-breathing” to the breath move- 
ments below or back of the middle of the body. 

‘Phe faot that pray ix said to satisfy" heaven, and apdna earth, 
might suggest this. ‘This is not, however, what Maller means by 
«Qown-breathing,” and his translation must be rejected. 

Note that vydna is said to satisfy the quarters, This may be 
takon, as illustrative of its meaning, as “breath everywhere dif- 
fused” ef, (IB. iv. 1. 2. 27. 

(6) Prandg. Up. i, nots forth dootrine similar to that which has 
{just been alluded to, ‘The mantra used in Oh, Up. v. 19-28 is 
repeated. Prana is called the head or chief (pradhana). The 
performer of the Prinignihotea offers water, 

(a) In praya with the little finger and thumb, 

(b) In apana with the nameless (andmika) or ring-fnger, 

(c) In vyana with the middle finger. 

(a) In samana with the index finger. 

(e) In udana with all fingers. 

‘his passage throws no new light upon the question of transla- 
tion, It is impossible, as regards apana, to determine whether it 
means “out-breathing” or intestinal breath movements, or is a 
‘mere name to fill ont a formula, ‘The supreme place given to 
pray, however, makes it certain that it is either life-breath in 
‘general or in-breathing in particular, Such passages place a 
heavy burden of proof upon any one who would attempt to show 
that apdna can ever mean the vital act of inhalation. 

In the sentence which follows the statement quoted above, it is 
interesting to note what is done with the water which the offerer 
takes on the various fingers. With the thumb and little finger 
he sprinkles water onee upon the One Ryi (ekarsi) i, e, the sun or 
































Im AY. xili, 8. 4, prdna is said to satisfy both heaven and earth. 
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fire; of. esp. Mund. Up. iii, 2 11 Pragna Up. ii, U1, and Brh, 
Ar. Up. v. 15.1; with the nameless finger he sprinkles water 
twiee on the Ahavaniya Fire, which is in the mouth (Garbha 
‘Up. iv; Maiti, vi. 36); with the middle finger he sprinkles 
water once in the Dakgina Fire, which is in the heart (Garbha 
Up. iv.) with the index finger he sprivkles water in the Girha- 
patya Fire, which is in the belly (wdara, of. Garbha Up. iv.); 
with all the fingers he sprinkles water onee in the all-atoning (sar 
vaprayageittiya) Fire. ‘This last fire is not mentioned in Garbha 
Up. The reference is probably to the organ of procreation. ‘The 
Hindu holds that it is essential that every man should have a 
son in order to securo carrying out of the proper post mortem 
ceremonies. ‘This may be the meaning here; of. Ait, Bra. vii, 18. 

Probably in the word ekarsi the eye is referred to, as it is 
frequently identified with the sun, It thus appears that i 
points or parts of the body are touched with water. As the 
abode of the Supreme Spirit, the body is the place of sacrifice. 

(G) Maitri Up. vi. 9 uses the same mantra that we have noted 
under (4) and (5). Before beginning to eat, the knowing sacrificer 
clothes the prana with water. This refers to the custom of rins- 
ing the mouth before eating, which is to this day the common 
practice. By reason of this custom, water is called the clothing 
of praya in Ch. Up. v. 2.2 After prana is clothed, the five 
mantras are repeated, doubtless each being accompanied with the 
taking of a morsel of food. ‘The further explanation is added 
that the remainder is eaten in silence, and afterwards praya is 
again clothed with water. As to translation, nothing new is 
developed. 

(7) Brh, Ar. Up. i. 5. 8. The doctrine under discussion here 
is the affirmation that all forms of thought (manas), all forms of 
speech, and all forms of breath are varying manifestations of one 
Supreme Atman. Prana, apana, vyana, udana and sanvina, 
are all said to be na, i.e. Prana. This statement is both a 
recognition that ana occurs in each of the names and that préwa 
(ie. ana) is the generic entity of which the others are at most 
manifestations or forms, Now unless prdya is used in two differ- 
cent senses in the same sentence—an unlikely phenomenon—the 
first member of the series must express the vital act of in- 
breathing. Such considerations should have warned both Deuis- 
sen and Maller that they were wrong in making apana the vital 
act. In section 23 (34) of this same chapter, Deussen rightly 
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translates pranyat and apanyat “by” einatmen and ausatmen,” 
‘thus making his translation of the noun all the more inexplicable, 

(8) Byh, Ar. Up. iif. 1. 10, Prana, apina, and vyana ave 
mentioned. ‘They are described microcosmically (adliyatman.) 
As corresponding to the three hymns of praise accompanying the 
sacrifice, the invocatory, the sacrificial (uttered during the sacri- 
fice), and the praising verse, Denssen here gives praya and 
pana their proper significance, Maller, however, has “up- and 
down-breathing” as usual. ‘Phe symbolism which here connects 
nyanu with yaya is perhaps intended to bring out its abiding, 
continuous character; of. Ch, Up. i 8 8 and 5, 

(9) Brh Ar, Up. iii. 4.1. The Sarvdntarah (atma) functions 
in prana, apana, vyana, udana and samana, Each now 
accompanied by its corresponding verb, i. e. praviti, apaniti, 
vyaniti, udaniti and samaniti, Deussen rightly translates pra 
by “ Binhauch,” and apdna by “Aushaueh,” If Maller’s “ down- 
breathing” for apana could be understood as referring to breath 
movements below the navel, it might be admitted; he does not, 
however, seem to have attained to any such insight in connee- 
tion with apana. 

Such a passage as this looks promising on the outside, Surely 
where both nouns and verbs are used we are coming to close 
qnarters with the problem of translation and may expect definite 
and satisfactory results! On the contrary, almost no results are 
obtainable, We have hore, in all probability, nothing more than 
an analogical filling out of the vorb-series on the basis of prayiti 
and apaniti which have the definite meanings of to breathe in” 
or “to breathe,” and to “breathe out or off.” dn with ud we 
have found in a few places with the meaning of “to breathe ups” 
of, AV. iii, 18, 5; GB. fii, 8.3.25 iv. 1. 9. 97, An with vf 
appears in AV. v, 2, 9, but yields there no meaning beyond 
that of the simple verb, Its occurrence in QB. iv. 1, 2. 87 aud 
its correlation with the atmosphere haye been noted above. 

‘dn with sam ocours only in RV. x. 55. 5. Its force there 
gives no help here. Perhaps the strongest proof that samdnité 
is an analogical formation without special significance is to be 
found in the fact that in the Inter explanations of samdna, this 
verb is not used but instead a play is made upon samdna by 
using the root nf with sama or withsam and a Deussen omits 
samdniti in his translation of this passage. Barring the first 
and second verbs and possibly the third, a similarly analogical 
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character probably belongs to the other terms, and it is better, 
therefore, merely to transliterate. 

(10) Brh. Ar. Up. iii, 9.26. Here a series of questions and 
answers set forth the dependence of each member of the Prina- 
Series upon the one immediately preceding it, 

Tn what do team and dina find their support (pratisthitau)? 
Praya. : 

In what does praya find its support (pratisthitah)? Apana. 

In what does apana find its support (pratisthitah)? Vana. 

In what does vyna find its support (pratisghitan)? Udana, 

In what does udana find its support (pratisthitall) ? Samana. 
The passage is unique in its presentation, ‘The kernel of it is 
in the first two members of the Series, ie. “¢oam and atma,” and 
prayd. The statement amounts to an assertion that the continu- 
nee of individnal consciousness and the permanence of the indi- 
vidual organism (Gaiikara notes that dman here means “body ”) 
depends upon praya. 

‘From this as a starting point, the author, moved by some fancy, 
passes on to an analogical completion of the series. He is not to 
be taken too seriously. The assertion, taken literally, is a direct 
contradiction of Brh, Ar. Up. i. 5. 8, where all are said to he forms 
of prana. Here, on the contrary, samdna would seem to be the 
fountain and source of all, i. e., if we press the literal assertion. 
‘As already intimated, however, we are not to find anything here 
‘except a passion for analogical statement, and the main point is 
that toam and dima depend upon prana. 

Deussen is wrong in returning to the meaning “ Aushanch” for 
praya. tis certainly inaccurate to speak of toa and atma as 
depending upon the non-vital act of outbreathing. Maller 
recognizes the impossibility of his favorite “up-breathing” and 
translates by the general term “breath.” 

(11) Brb. Ar. Up. v.14. 8. In this chapter the Gayatri verse is 
manipulated. Three words are sought which will make up the 
necessary eight syllables. These are prana, apdna, vyana, 

Again in Taitt. Up.i.8.8, prana, apana and vydna are identi- 
fied with the Vyabrtis, i. e. has, Bhuvas, and svar. 

Tn neither of the above sections does the context throw any 
light upon the question of translation, Following, therefore, the 
results already gained, we hold that prana and apana mean 
“in-breathing” and “out-breathing,” and not, as Denssen thinks, 
“Aushauch” and “Binhauch.” Vana had best be left untouched. 
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(12) Taitt, Up. i. 7% In correlation with the complete Prina- 
Series, which is said to be treated microcosmically (adhydtmam), 
2 sories of both psychical and fleshly entities is brought forward, 
thus : 

Prana, qpana, vyana, udana, and samana, 

Hye, car, -manas, specch, and skin (i, e, touch, tvac). 

Skin (earma), flesh, sinows, bone, and marrow. 

Cf. also Ch, Up. iii. 135 v. 19-285 GB. vill, 1.8, 6. 

How thoroughly formulaic the Prina-Series ix, these correla 
tions clearly show. If we translate oven the first member, it 
must not be by “Aushauch,” but by “Binhanch ” instead. 

(18) Thitt. Up. fi. 2 ‘This is the notable chapter in which man 
8 described as consisting of a combination of various envelopes 
or coverings (ogi), which are named respectively “food-made” 
(annamaya) 5. “breath-made” (pranamaya) ; “thought-made” 
(manomaya); “knowledge-made” (vfjianamaya); and “bliss 
made” (dnandamaya). 

In section 2, the pranamaya kopa is Aesoribed as having the 
form of a man whose head is pranc, whose right. side is vyana 
and whose left side is apana; of. TA, viii, 2. Deusson gives to 
raja its original meaning of “Binbanch.” It is best in such a 
‘ease to Ieave all the terms untranslate 

(14) Kagha Up. v. 8. ‘This stanza is of great importance, ‘The 
text runs : 

ardhvam pranam unnayaty apanam pratyag asyati 
madhye vamanam asin vigne deva upasate, 





























“Ho brings upward the upward prana and throws apana in the 
reverse direction, All the gods reverence the Dwarf seated in 
the middle (of the body).” 

‘From the QB. we are prepired to understand that the prana 
which moves upward includes both in- and out-breathing, while 
pratyai with the verb Vas, ‘to, throw,” describes the breath 
which passes down and out by the anus and sexual organ, Lack 
of adequate familiarity with the material of the QB. doubtle 
accounts for Deussen’s note to the stanza, viz.:—" Prana ist hier 
Aushauch, apana, Einhauch ; nicht (wie spiter) der Verdaunngs- 
wind.” On the contrary, prana is not “Aushauch,” nor is apana 
“Binhauch.” Further, while according to Ait, Up. i. 8 apana 
has digestion as a part of its activity, we have not found it 
restricted to “ Verdanungswind” either earlier or later. 
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However, in this same note Deussen gives his reason for hold- 
ing to his translation, ‘The concluding clause of his note rans 
thns, “Welches (i.e. apdna as Verdauungswind) bei der Wieder- 
Kehr in Vers 5 nicht passt.” Now stanza 9 is as follows : 


na priniena ni 'panena martyo jiwati kageana 
itarena tu jiwanti yasminn ete upagritin, 


“Not by priya, nor by apdna does any mortal lives 
But by another do they live in whom these two find their 
support.” 


Praya and apéna undoubtedly mean “in-breathing and ont 
breathing” in conformity with the earlier and prevailing use of 
the two words, Deussen’s mistake consists in assuming that 
stanza 5 rules in the interpretation of stanza 3, ‘The phrase 
etad vai tat which stands between stanzas 4 and 5, indicates 
that one phase of the subject is closed and another begins. This, 
therefore, does away with the supposed necessity of squaring 
stanza 3 with stanza 5, or vice versa, 

‘These two stanzas, thus close together, furnish the classical 
example in the Upanigads of both the primitive and permanent 
use of prada and dpdna on the one hand; and, on the other hand, 
of that use whose development was made possible by the building 
of the living sacrifice and the animated Fire-altar—which use 
finds definite statement in Maitri, Amytabindu, and Pragna Upani 
sads, ete. 

(18) In Maitri Up. vi. 5, prana, apana and vyana are named 
as making up the breath-endowed (pranavat) form of Brahman, 
‘There is a degree of definiteness here which would seem to justify 
an attempt at translating vydna. As in Ch, Up. i, 3,3 and 5, 
it doubtless means the breath which abides in the body when the 
regular breath activity is quiescent—when there is neither prana 
nor apana. 

(18) Maitri Up. vi. 88. Here the five members of the Prina- 
Series are called the bricks of the fire to which prana corre- 
sponds. By means of the bricks the (Ahavaniya) Fire is supplied 
with a head, two wings, a back, and a tail. ‘The order of the 
namesis prana,vyana, apana, samana,and udana, ‘The arrange- 
ment of these, if QB, viii. 1. 8.6 be recalled, would give what 
the explanation implies, viz.:—a bird-like form, thus : 
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@) 
Vyana (wing) 
@) (4) a) 
Apina (tail) Samana (back) Praya (head) 
@) 


Vaana (wing). 


Ie translation be attempted, praya must be made to include 
doth in-breathing and out-breathings and apana, the breath 
movements back of the contre of the body, 

In Miitri Up. vii. 1-6, ech section contains one of the above 
names and they appear in the same order as in vi, 83, A long 
list of other correlations accompanies each term. In both the 
above passages it is best to look upon the list of names as merely 
formulaic, 

Observe that although in Maitei Up. i 6 (above, ob, TI.) there is 
‘ serious attempt at an explanation of the various names of the 
Privya-Series, that explanation seems to have no influence upon 
vi, 83 and vii, 1-8, ‘This would argue for the composite charac- 
ter of the Upanigad, 

(17) JB, Up. ii, 5. In this passage the names of the Prina- 
Series are increased to six by the addition of avdna, There are 
‘two ways in which the rise of avdna may be accounted for : 

1, Te may be an analogical formation from the compound verb 
Van with ava which appears, in the sense of the simple verb, in 
OB. iv. 8, 9 6 and iv. 6. 1. 5, 

2, Tt may be formed from the adverb avaito which is frequently 
used in the GB. Avdna may stand for avian prana, Apna is, 
to be sure, the synonym of avant prana, ‘his fact would not, 
however, prevent another author from using the five names as a 
mere formula and adding another created from avait prana, 

Tt is to be observed that apana, vyana, sandna, aviina, and 
wdana are called “Sons of prana” Prana thus holds the 
supreme place and must either mean breath in general or inhi 
tion, 

(18) JB. Up. ii, 22, Following upon a sories of paycho-phiysi 
cal correlations between (a) Speech and Agni; (b) Manas and 
Moon; (0) Sight and Sun; (2) Hearing and Quarters, the state- 
ment is made that apana is Brhaspati, and préna is Prajipat 
Apana is “lord of Speech” because in speaking breath is 
exhaled. Prdna is “lord of offspring” because it is “rich in 
sons,” ef. fi, § above. 
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Oertel’s translation by “exhalation” and “breath” is correct, 

(a9) JB. Up. iv. 22. This chapter contains both an attempt 
to define creation in terms of the Prina-Series and also states the 
cosmical correlations of the varions names, ‘The correlations are, 
as below, 








2, Apana.. 
4. Samina 
-Moon. 


Agni. 









3. Vyina 


We may note also the corresponding correlations in Ch, Up. 
iii, 19 and v, 19-29, 





‘The desoription of creation starts with space or ether (akaea). 
[Strictly apd, Ed.] This became waters. ‘The waters, as a result 
of practicing austerities (tapas) breathed out forward (practh 
prigvasan), uttering the sound “huss.” Thus arose (abhavat) 
‘prana, Then these (waters), having breathed in (pranya), 
breathed’ out (apanan). Thus apdna arose. Upon this there 
follows a series of analogical statements accounting for each 
member of the Priina-Series in turn, viz: apdnya vyanan ; 
vytinya saménan ; and saminyo ’danan. These words recall the 
full series of nouns and verbs in Brb. Ar. Up. iii. 4. 1, and seem 
to invite translation, Though spoken of the primeval waters, 
the reference to real or supposed breath activities in man is 
undoubted. But careful scrutiny soon creates a suspicion that 
the three last verbs are mere formula-filling words, made for 
the occasion. Whence comes the long @ after vi, sum and ud? 
Whitney, to be sure, in his “Roots and Verb-Forms” gives the 
form in long @, but may be not have used this or a similar pas- 
sage as the basis of the form? It is probable that the & comes 
by analogy from the @ of praniti and apaniti, and any attempt 
at translation is likely to be wasted labor. The results of the 
labor which we have expended are too meagre and uncertain to 
justify putting them on record. ‘The first two terms of the series 
are of importance because they seem to Deussen to furnish an 
argument for his translation of préna and apana as “ Aushauch” 














+ Moon and waters are in effect the same cosmic thing. 
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and “Kinhauch;” of, Gesch. der Phil, vol. i., pt. fi, page 250. 
Neither do we here agree with him. The praya which arose 
when the waters, uttering the “hues,” breathed out forward, was 
breath in general apart. from any distinction as to in- and ont- 
Dreathing. Pra in prdcih and pragoasan creates the opportunity. 
to make a pun upon prava, but the question of the direction of 
the breath movement is not yet raised.’ ‘The entire first. state 
mont which describes how’ praia arose trom heated water 
amounts to saying, what appears again and again in the litera- 
‘ture, that heat and breath are identical. 

Tn the second statement, the waters, from which breath in 
general has been produced, are said to experience the ordinary 
Ddreath activities, By means of generie breath, inhalation takes 
place and this is, of course, followed by exhalation, This is pre- 
ciscly what we should expect and thus prayye and apanan retain 
their ordinary and proper significance, 


















Breath and Scent. 





(20) We now come to the consideration of a number of pase 
sages of great importance for the interpretation of pray and 
pana, especially the latter, ‘The list includes the references upon 
which Deussen rests his case for the translation which we have 
already had such frequent occasion to controvert in the passages 
reviewed above, 

‘The references to be brought under discussion are with three 
coxooptions found in the Upanigads. ‘They are as follows 




















AV. xix, 60, 1 (of, Vait. Satea iti, 14); Kaug. Up. iti 4, 6, 75 
‘VS, xxv, 25 Paras, Grh, Sitra i, 19. 45 Pranava Up. i. (of GB. i. 
i. 1. 16 and 195 ii, 10; Cb, Up. 





1, 18); JB. op. iv. 205 1, 00. 8; 
4.2.95 Brh, Ar. Up. i. 8. 95 iii. 2 2, 

In AY. xix. 60. 1, the location of praya is said to be in the 
nostrils, Vari ma asan nasoh pranag eakgur akgoh grotrarh ker 
ayoh. 

In Prayava Up. i., préna, nostrils, scent and smelling appear 
together in symbolic correlation with the w sound of the syllable 














(This is, at least, doubtful, in view of the juxtaposition, “Thus 
arose” (in the translation) rather dims the original connection (huss ity 
eva pracih praguasan ; sa véva prado ‘thavad): The hissing, huss, waters 
breathed forth forward and that (forth forward breathing) became 
praya.—Eo.] 

You, xxIt, er 
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Om. Of, also GB, xii. 9. 1. 145 xiv. 8, 2.17, where the nostrils 
are called “the path of praya.” 

The statement that odors are known by prana (pranena 
genihin veita) is found in JB. Up. iv. 265 ef. GB. x. 5. 2. 15. 
4, 6, 7, has the following very definite asser- 
na sarvin gandhan dpnoti. Prano gandhath 
Gpayet. Prana eva "ein sarve gandha abhivi- 






aqjyante. 
On the other hand, in VS, xxv. 2, the nostrils are especially 


correlated with apdna, Burther in Plas, Gyh. Stra i, 19. 4, 





food is said to be obtained by prana (cf. OB. xii. 9. 1. 14, and 
note by contrast Ait. Up. i. 8. 4), and scent, by apand. In this 
lattor passage the distinction is doubtless between breath in the 
month and breath in the nose. But even so, the two last refer- 
ences ascribe to apana a function which according to all the other 
‘quotations belongs to prana, and this change is both to be under- 
stood and accounted for. 

In order to the solution of this problem, we may first bring 
under review those of the remaining listed passages which oceur 
in descriptions of the famous contest between Devas and Asuras. 
JB. Up. i. 60. 5, rans as follows: te ‘paneno *dagayan ; tarit 
tathdi’vd "keeroan ; tasmad Bahu Kirhea kivket*panena fighrati, 
surabli etti'nena jighrati durgandhi ca, When the gods sang 
the Udgitha with apana, the Asuras were able to mix it with 
evil, hence it is deseribed as the agent in smelling both pleasant 
and unpleasant odors. JB. Up. ii. 1. 16 contributes the follow- 
ing to the treatment of apana: 

tam papma’nvasrjyata; sa yad eva *panena papain gandharn 
apimiti, oa eva sa paipm 

In verse 15, apdna is said to be the Udgitar. Whatever it 
breathes out by apana (apanena apaniti), that it sang to itself; 
but the other desires, whatever they are, those it sang to the 
gods (atha ya itare kamas tan devebhyah,) Following this 
comes the statement of verse 16, quoted above, that evil was 
created along with it (apana) and that the evil referred to is the 
evil smell which he (any one) exhales with exhalation. 

JB. Up. ii, 1.19 isa declaration that when prana is used as 
‘Uagitar evil is not created, and that therefore, by this prana 
‘one neither speaks evil, nor thinks evil, nor sees evil, nor exhales 
an evil odor (na paparh gandham apaniti). 

With reference to JB. Up. ii. 10.; Ch. Up. i. 2, and Byb. Ar, 
Dp. i. 8, the points to be noted are the following : 
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(a) In JBU. and Br. Ar, Up., apana is not named, but prana 
is said to be affeoted by evil, while mukhya prana alone escapes, 
otherwise dsanya praya, JBU. i, 10, 17 closes with these words, 
sa yud eva pranenct (papim) praniti, sa eva sa papma, Br. Av. 
Up, i. 9 closes thus, sa yah aa papma yad eve *dam aprat 
pao jighati sa eva sa papma. 

(b) In Oh. Up. i, 2, nasihya praya is contaminated by the 
Asuras, while mukiya praya alone escapes. Verse 2 ends with 
the statement which, with some changes and additions, is quoted 
at TBU, i, 00. 5, i, 0, tasmat teno *bhayarr jighrati surabhi 
ca durgandhi ca. 

‘The plain inferonce from a comparison of all these Deva-Asura 
passages ix that apana, nasikya praua and even prana ave 
used synonymously. Since the last two clearly refer to the nasal 
Dreath in general without reference to the direction of its move- 
ment, we ave justified in interpreting apana in the same way. 
‘Tho stereotyped character of the Deva-Asura fable leaves no alter- 
native here, 

Ivis impossible to say with Deusen that apana means “Bin 
hauch” and prdina “Aushanch,” for that would be to make the 
activity unassailable by the Asuras a non-vital ono. Moreover, 
‘an attempt to get ont of the “frying pan” of difficulty by trans- 
lating apdna and apaniti in BU, ii, 1.18 by “in-breathing” 
and “inbales” would at once involve a fall into the “fire” of 
BU. ti, 10. 17, where in asimilar context it would be meaning- 
less to translate prana and praniti by “out-breathing” and 
exhales.” 

In JBU. i, 00. 5, therofore, we take apana to mean the entire 
nasal breath-aotivity. ‘The way in which apdna came to take 
the place of nasikya prana may have been as follows: 

1. The effect of the victory of the Asaras over the Devas in 
the matter of tho nasal breath was that evil odors, as well as 
pleasant, came to be perceived thereby. 

2, From the anus evil odors are frequently emitted. 

8, Apdna is shown by the QB. and the Upanigads to have been 
regularly used to describe both the anus and the breath which 
issues from it. 

4, By means of the nasal breath the odors from the apana- 
anus are perosived, as well as all other evil odors. 

5, This suggestion of identity between the nasal breath and 
that which issues from the anus seems to the author of JBU. a 
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snfiicient ground for putting apana in the place of nasikya prac 
in the fable which he quotes from the Ch. Up. 

In JBU. ii. 1. 15-16, these two ideas of apana, i.e. as nasal 
breath and anus breath, are definitely brought together. Apna 
as Uagitar is doubtless the nasal breath, When, however, the 
words apdnenu papa gandham apaniti are used, the refer 
‘ence is undoubtedly to the exhalation of evil odors from the 
anus. Observe that below, in verse 19, it is said that one does 
not exhale an evil odor by praya: prayena na papaike gandan 
cpiniti. 

Not only does this clearly explain how apdna came to be given 
the place of ndsikya prapa in the Deva-Asara controversy, but 
swe have at the same time come upon the origin of that misunder- 
standing on the basis of which some later Hindu authorities have 
taken apdna as meaning “ont-breathing.” That the word is so 
taken, we have never meant to deny. What we do deny is that 
it has such a meaning in the material which we have been review- 
ing, We dissent from Denssen in all his Upanisad passages, 
including JBU. i. 60. 5, ‘There is clear evidence, however, that 
Hindu writers of a later time did give that meaning to apana 
which Deussen attempts to apply to a portion of the references in 
his “Sechzig Upanishads.” 

B. g,, Cakara in his commentary on the Vedinta Sttras takes 
this position; ef. Appendix. Further, Rudradatta on Apast, ('r. 
Satra xiii, 8. 6, sayspranata bahirgamitavdyund; apdnata praty- 
Ghrtavdyund. Quoted by Bohtlingk through Caland; ef. Sichs. 
Ges. Wiss. 1897, p. 120. 

Eggeling (SBE. vol. xliii, p. 13), to the same purpose, quotes 
Siyana on Tiitt. S. iv. 3. 3, as explaining prana by bahih saiiedra- 
‘rapa, and apna by punar antah safiedrarapa, 

‘To this list belongs also Paras. Grh, Stitra i, 19. 4, noted above. 
‘The origin of this later opinion that apdna means “ out-breath- 
ing” is probably, as already intimated, to be found in the phrase, 
apanena paparr gandham apaniti (JBU. i, 1.16). The mean- 
ing, as has been shown, points to the exhalation of bad odor 
from the anus, ‘The context is, however, éuch as to readily sug- 
gest another interpretation. In sentences which immediately pre~ 
cede, various paychical activities are referred to in a way to sug- 
gest by analogy that pdpush gandham apdniti applies to the 
“receiving” of evil odors; of. caksus@ paryati in verse 10 and 
grotrena grnoti in verse 13. 
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Here, then, is the starting point of a misconception which was 
followed by Gaiikara et al, and has beset the pathway of modem 
translators in their handling of the older material, 

Certel suggested on page 226 of his translation of JBU. (TAOS. 
xvi.), that such a passage as fi, 1, 16 might be looked upon as a 
key to the use of apana as in-breathing.” Iam further greatly 
indebted to him for an illuminating statement of his position in 
‘4 personal letter, 

Dewssen (Gesoh, der Phil, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 260) ori 
the interests of his own viow that qpana means “in-breathing” 
in JBU, i, 60. 6, and fi, 1.16, ‘The criticism of the latter passage 
is without force because it rests upon a mixconception of the 
whole situation. ‘Phe critivism of the former reference has some 
force as against. the word “exhalation,” which Oertel uses as a 
‘translator, not as an interpreter, ‘This criticism falls to the 
ground when apdna is recognized ax the equivalent of nasikya 
print 

For Bohtlingk’s position, which is of 
Ber, Gesell, der Wiss, Phil-Hist, Classe, 1807, pp. 80 ff. and 129, 

‘Phere remains the important reference in Brh. Av. Up. 
upon which Deussen places great emphasis ax justifying his tran 
lation of praya and apdna as “Aushauch” and “ Binhauch.” 

Both the Madhyarhdina and Kanva Recensions have: 

Prayo vai grahah 40 ‘panena "tigrahena grhito spancna hi 
gundhan jighrati, Bohilingk suggests that the Tine should read: 
Priyo vai gratah ; sa gandhend ’tigrahena gphita’ prayena hi 
gunihans jighrati, These emendations bring the assertion here 
‘mado into exact analogy with the soven similar statements which 
follow after. 

Ineach case the psychical organ, which is named in the first 
part of each explanation as a graha (fetter), appears in the con- 
luting part in the instrumental case. ‘The first statement alone, 
in the form in which it has come to us, is an exception to this 
analogy, and, therefore, Bohtlingk’s emendation carries a good 
deal of force, If the text is to be changed, he is olearly right. 
But had the text been looked upon as impossible, surely one of 
the standard texts would have remedied it, While, therefore, 
we consider Bohtlingk’s emendation to be valuable as a sugges- 
tion, we would not base an argument against Deussen’s position 
upon it, 

On the other hand, however, the text as it stands cannot be 
claimed for Deussen’s position and may be interpreted against it, 
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1, The eight statements deal with sense organs and their objects 
i. e. atigrahas or visayas). No other passage has yet come to 
light in which apana is described as the visaya of prana. Scents, 
however, are frequently stated to be the nigaya of prana, 

2. The analogy of the first statement with the seven which 
follow breaks down in two ways. 

(a) The instrumental case of praya should appear in the clos- 
ing sentence. ‘This has been referred to above. 

(b) ‘The analogy demands that the first apanena should mean 
the same as gandhan at the close. 

‘We have noted above that in one instance at least apdnu stands 
in the place of nasitya prana and even priya as breath in the 
nose, Since the prana which begins the statement probably 
refers to the breath in the nose, the demand of analogy would 
be fulfiled, if this meaning be given to the final apanena. 

In the same way the correlation between apna and scent, to 
which reference has already been made, may satisfy the demands 
of analogy in the matter of (b) above. 

8. The whole series of statements assumes that the “atigrahas™ 
are properties of external things. The only sense in which apana 
can be so described, is as scent itself or as exhalation from those 
‘objects which possess odor as a property. Shall we not then 
say that the first apanena really means “scent”? Thus the 
demands of analogy (b) are satisfied. 

There are, then, two alternatives for the interpretation of this 
passage, since Deussen’s translation of praya by “ out-breathing” 
hhas no support at the era of this Upanigad. 














(1) The text has been changed in the interests of a later view 


and Bohtlingk’s emendation is to be adopted. 

(2) Apana is used in the two senses of “nasal breath” 
“scent.” According to the first it is synonymous with prima 
(cf. Deva~Asura passages) and satisfies analogy (a). According 
to the second it is synonymous with gandhan and satisfies 
analogy (b). 











IV. The Prina-Series in GB.; TA.; and the Satras. 

‘The material has already been summarized above. No detailed 
discussion is necessary. A cursory reading of the passages will 
deepen the impression already made that the five names are 
merely formulaie, and in ordinary—that is to say not universal 
—usage carried to the mind of the hearer conerete conceptions of 
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separate breath processes, i.e. were untranslatable, As especially 
effective in strengthening this impression may be noted: 

1. The double plurals in GB. i, 2.5; i. 2.16 (of. AV. xv. 15 
and 16), nd i, 1. 89, where fifteen pranas, apdnas, vyanas, sama 
‘nas and udanas ; seven prayas and apanas ; and seven prias, 
apanas, and nyiinas are respectively assumed. 

2% ‘The triplet of dual compounds, i.e, prapapandu, samdne- 
oyanive, wil udinarape; of. GB. i.8.195 ii. 1.7; Vait. Stra 
20, and King, Siitra Ixii, 4, 








Résumé of Results, 
‘Tho purpose of the review just closed has been to ascertain the 
origin, and estimate the value, of the Hindu explanations of the 
Priiua-Series ; at the sume time to grapple with the question of 
the proper interprotation and translation of the various terms. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows : 

1, The starting point of the Praya-Sories is the word pray, 
i.e. breath in general. 

2, Tho division of the breath activity into in- and out-breathing 
i primitive and appears in the early literatnre in tho crystallized 
ual compound, prandpandu, 

8. With his habit of eareful observation, the Hindu may, and 
in all probability did early take note of the interval betw 
respirations, ‘This led him to the assumption of an abiding 
breath whose influence remained even in the absence of prana 
and apana, hence the name vydana, i. e. “breathing apart.” 

4. A poworful inelination to symbotism marks even the earliest 
records of the Hindus. Itis not strange that prapa and apana 
were early drafted into service, As long ax but two or three 
entities were to be symbolically handled, prava and apana, or 
prin, apand, and vyina were sufiicient. Tt is easy to conceive 
that in a reign of symbolism these names wonld become favor- 
{ites and a demand would soon arise for other similar terms. ‘The 
verb +/an was early known with sam (RY. x.55. 6), and ud (AV. 
ii, 1, 4), as well as with pra, qpa and vi, 

‘The demand was therefore met by forming nouns from these 
‘verbs also, the a being lengthened to @ after the analogy of prana 
and apana. 

‘The lengthened vowel of vydna would indicate for it a sim 
origin. While we think that this is most probable, we are not, 
as intimated above, unwilling to admit that it may have had an 
empiric origin. 
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5. The five words thus formed gradually came to hola an 
important place in the current symbolism, ‘The use of the terms 
as a formula opened up the way for a change in meaning of 
apina by first weakening the sense of its empiric use and then 
giving its place to udana, doubtless because it seemed etymologi- 
cally better suited than apdna to express the idea of “ out-breath- 
ing.” Accordingly pranvodandu plays a large role in QB. to 
the exelusion of prayapanau, 

6. In connection with the building of the Fire-altar or the 
Sactificer into which it was necessary to put life, it was found 
convenient and fitting to identify the different members of the 
Series with the bricks used in the various parts of the structure, 
Indeed, it was probably this demand which motived the rise of 
prayodandu by calling for a different use of apana. 

7. The presence of these words, sometimes five, sometimes 
less, could not fail to provoke attempts at explanation. ‘These 
attempts are recorded in the Upanigads and are based, to some 
extent at least, if not wholly, upon the way the Series is handled 
in the QB. 

For example, the location of apana in the tail of the bird-like 
altar prepared the way for its location in the lower intestine and 
the urinary passage; the locating of samdna in the middle formed 
a good starting point for identifying it with the process of 
tion; and the use of wdana for “out-breathing” gave a point of 
departure for the assertion that the soul leaves the body by 
dina (Pragna Up. iii). 

8. These definitions and other later ones (ef. Appendix) are 
‘more or less interesting contributions to Hindu ideas of anatomy 
and physiology, but have no value in themselves, since they do 
not account for the formation of the Prina-Series on an empiric 
basis. Each attempted explanation is to be taken, in so far as i 
is not merely traditional, as the expression of an indi 
opinion, 

8, In the matter of translation our results are mainly negative, 
‘Where the full series occurs, it is always symbolical and nothing 
more than transliteration should be attempted, even in these most 
appealing instances where each term is accompanied by its verb. 

10. Oue positive result, however, of no ineonsiderable value, 
has been reached—a result in itself important enough to justify 
the investigation which has been earried on, viz:—We have found 
that prdya, in all cases where breath processes are referred to, 
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means either the double process of inhalation, or “in-breathing” 
as contrasted with “out-breathing.” 

We have also lighted upon the probable origin of the miscon- 
struction which led to the inversion, by some writers, of the early 
and proper meaning of praya and apana. 

‘This result will require the modification of the praya passages 
in those current translations which read the later and miscon- 
ceived meaning into the earlier literature; and will, we trust, be 
of real service to those who in the future shall have occasion to 
handle the members of the Priiya-Series, 


APPENDIX, 
Later Definitions. 


‘Tho Prina-Series does not form an integral part of the Vedanta 
and Siuhkhya Satras. Commentators have, however, given ex- 
pression to their views. 





T. Commentary to the Vedanta Sutras, 


‘ikara in his commentary to the Vedanta Sttras (ii, 4, 12) 

the following definition 
(1) Praya is the breath whose course is forward and whose 

function is exhalation, ote. Pragurtir woohvawadikarma. 

(2) Apani is the breath whose course is downward and whose 
function is inhalation, ete. Avayurttin nigvasadékarma, 

(3) Vyana is the breath which functions in the junction of 
these two (praia and apana) and is the cause of powerful activi- 
ties (Ch, Up. i. 8 8). Zuyoh aarndhau vartamano viryavat- 
armahetul. 

(4) Udana is the breath whose course is upward and which is 
the cause of departure, eto, Ordivavyttir uthrantyadihetuh. 

(5) Samdna is the breath which leads the juices of food to 
‘equality (, e, assimilates them) in all the members. 

Great though the name of (lafikara be, he has misconecived his 
material, and the error of some modern translators has been in 
following his lead. 











2, The Vedantasara, 

(Kbinda 18 of Text; ef. Jacob's Manual of Hindu Pantheism.) 

(1) Praya is the breath which goes forward and has the tip of 
ty. 





the nose as its place of acti 
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(2) Apana is the breath which goes downward and has the 
anus, ete,,as its place of activity. 

(8) Fyana is the breath which goes in all directions and has 
the entire body as its place of activity. 

(4) Tana is the breath which has its place in the throat, goes 
‘upward, and is the (from life) departing wind, 

(5) Semana is the breath which produces the assimilation of 
that food, ete., which having been eaten and drunk, has gone into 
the midst of the body. 

Observe that our author has an adequate conception of the 
facts as to prava and apana, as transmitted through the ('B. 
‘The other definitions are also familiar. 

It may not be out of place to note that our investigation was 
completed before we knew the position of the Vedintasira. We 
would, therefore, strongly commend the insight of our anthor as 
against Gafikara ! 

Five other winds (vdyavaft) are also mentioned and described: 

1. Maga produces vomiting. 

2, Karma produces winking. 

8. Krkala produces sneezing. 

4, Devadatta produces yawning. 

5, Dhanaigayah produces enlargement, 

For an allusion to these “breaths” and four others, of. Sarv. 
Up. 10. 

8. Gaudapada’s Commentary to the Saskhya Satras 
(Cf. Davies, Hinda Philosophy, p. 68.) 

(1) Prana is inspivation and expiration, 

(2) Apdna is the breath functioning in the lower parts of the 
body. 

(8) Samana is the breath which conducts the food, ete., equally 
through the body. 

(4) Tdanais the vital force which causes the pulsations of the 
arteries in the upper part of the body from the navel to the head. 

(8) Vydna is the breath by which internal divisions and diffu- 
sion through the body are effected. 


4, Sankhyatattva aumads 
(Kaviks 20; of. R, Garbe's Sifikhya Phil, p. 256.) 


(1) Prana is the breath whose place of activity is from the 
point of the nose through the heart and navel to the great toe. 
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(2) Apana is the breath whose place of activity is in the neck, 
the back, the anus (whence it eseapes), the genitals and the ribs. 
(3) Samana is the breath whose place of activity is in the heart, 
the navel, and all the joints, 
(4) Uaana is the breath whose place of activity is in the heart, 
the neck, the palate, the brain-pan and below the eye-brows. 
(5) Pana is the breath whose place of activity is in the skin, 
Of, here the PW. “It is the principle which mediates the 
circulation of juices and puts sweat and blood in notion.” 


8, Sagruta, 
(Caloutta Ba., p, 250; ef Windisch in Sichs. Gesell. der Wiss, 
1801, p- 198.) 


(1) Praya is the breath which goos in and out of the mouth, 
aids in swallowing the food, and is closely identified with life, 
(2) Uidana is the breath which ascends upwards and upon 
which speech and singing depen 
(8) Samana is the breath which functions in digestion, 
(4) Vyana is the breath which pervades the whole body and 
sets the fluids, the sweat and the blood, in motion. 
(8) Apdna is the breath which takes the digested food and 
makes it into the excrement and semen; of. Ait, Up. i. 3 





6. Buddhist Terminclogy. 
(Cf. Kern’s Manual of Baddhism, p. 65, in the Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philologie.) 


‘The terminology of Buddhists in the matter of breath control 
is significant, Andpandu takes the place of pranapandu, 

‘One of the important so-called ‘spiritual ” exercises bears the 
name andapanasmrti, It is absolutely certain that the generic 
term ana could not have been applied to the non-vital act of 
“out-breathing,” and, therefore, apana must have been so applied. 
On the other hand, it woutd not be impossible to include both 
in-and ont-breathing under ana, in which case apana would refer 
to the breath movements below the centre of the body. 














“The Science of Breath.” 


Ina recent book (1800) by Rima Prasid, M.A., published by 
the Theosophical Society, which bears the title “Nature’s Finer 
Forces,” a Sanskrit treatise is translated under the caption “The 
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Science of Breath.” The definitions of the members of the Priina- 
Series are as follows: 

(1) The Priya lives always in the chest. 

(2) The Apina is in the circle of the anus, 

(3) ‘The Samana is in the circle of the navel. : 

(4) The Udina is in the midst of the throat. 

(5) ‘The Vyaua pervades the whole body. 

‘Dhe five other “winds” mentioned in the Vedintasira are also 
dealt with, the definitions thereof differing slightly from the 
Vedintasira, 

‘The author calls attention to the fact that the Yogins, to which 
sohool the treatise belongs, make the navel the starting-point of 
‘the system of veins (nddis) as against the Vedantins who start 
from the heart, Farther, rauch is made of the remarkable physi- 
ological (i.e, psychological) fact, based upon careful observation, 
‘that in breathing through the nose sometimes one nostril and 
sometimes the other is wholly used; sometimes one predominates 
‘and sometimes the other; while sometimes the flow of breath is 
as strong in one as in the other. 

‘These variations are said to cause variations in psychical 
conditions. 














‘The Rig Veda and Atharva Veda.—By Epwanv V. Arnot, 
Professor in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, North Wales, Great Britain, 


Provxsson Maurice Bloomficld is at present delighting those 
who are interested in Vedio study by a series of works which 
are the fruit of an investigation of the Atharva Veda which has 
extended over many years, Meanwhile it appears to have struck 
him that his favourite pursuit lies under some disparagement 
devause Sanskrit scholars have hitherto been agreed that the 
Atharva Veda is of lator date than the Rig Veda, At any rate, 
hie has put forward a new theory, which is in substance that there 
existed side by side in India two dialects, for which he suggests 
tho names “ hieratio” and popular”: in the former were written 
hymns which have for their theme the adoration of a given deity, 
{in the lattor charms directed to the attainment of a specific object 
(The Atharva Veda, p.40). The hymns of the Atharva Veda are, 
agoording to this theory, not merely in their substance, but also 
in their form (except so far as that has suffered from the hands 
of their ancient editors) fully as ancient as those of the Rig Veda, 
It follows that the metros of the Atharva Veda, and in partioular 
the ‘popular? Anugtabh, are not developed from the corr 
sponding motres of the Rig Veda, but are indepondent in their 
origin and parallel in their development. 

In this new theory there are cortain points which may readily be 
admitted ; as that the matter of the Atharvan, the book of medi- 
cinal charms, may be rooted in prehistoric antiquity, and that two 
dialects such as Bloomfield desoribes may very well have existed 
synchronously. But that on such slight grounds we should throw 
aside, as due to reasoning “nearly always one-sided and subjeo- 
tive, sometimes patently erroneous,” the general view that “the 
language” (and the metre) “of the Atharvanie hynms is chrono- 
logically later than that of the hieratic hymns” by no means 
follows. The general view is not merely the accepted tradition 
of the Indians, but has been raised practically to the position of 
ientifically demonstrated truth by the grammatical labours of 
Whitney and his pupils, embodied in earlier volumes of the 
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Journal, To abandon this view is to make it necessary to rebuild 
from the foundation our conceptions of the history of the Veda. 
It is therefore, I think, matter of regret that Bloomfield should 
have put forward his new theory in a work the scope of which 
does not permit the full discussion of this important question”: 
or in other words, does not permit him to give adequate reasons 
for his proposition, or even to explain what historical relation he 
conceives to exist between the “hieratic” and “popular” dia- 
leots, He does indeed make the attempt to reduce the current 
belief to an absurdity ; but this he does only by adducing evi- 
dence that in the Atharvanio dialect and the Atharvanic hymns 
a form is found here and there which is specially related to forms 
in the cognate languages, or is borrowed from the “hieratic” die- 
tion. In spite of this the great mass of faots which confirm the 
accepted view compel Professor Bloomfield gradually to shift from 
his own position, till at last he writes (on page 49), “Such infer 
ences as may be gathered from the metres, sense, and linguistic 
forms are rarely of such a nature as to prove the superior tradi- 
tion of the AV. Occasional instances like AV. krdhi for RV. 
kuru, AV. vigua for RV. sarva, noted above, are almost foreeless.” 

With Professor Bloomfield’s criticism in detail I do not pro- 
pose here to deal, sinee in my view it has been sufficiently refuted 
dy Professor Hermann Oldenberg in a recent number of the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen moryenlandischen Gesellschaft, liv, p. 
181f, But I gladly embrace the opportunity to give a general 
view of the results of my own investigations on this subject up 
to the present time, and thus both to correct and to amplify the 
views put forward by me in a former part (JAOS,, vol. xvii, 
P- 2), whilst at the same time endeavonring to show within what 
limits Bloomfield’s position is really tenable. 

Professor Bloomfield, then, admits that the Vedic hymns are 
‘capable of division “into at least two classes, each differing from 
the other in lexicon, grammar, style, and metrical habits.” We 
may at once notice that whilst hymns of both kinds are found in 
the Rig Veda, the Atharva Veda employs the ‘popular? dialect 
only. This we might expect from its subject-matter, for a glance 
at any one of Prof. Bloomfield’s books shows it to be almost 
entirely composed of ‘charms friendly or hostile.’ Prof. Bloom- 
field indeed suggests that a few hymns may be found in the AV. 
‘which ave hieratic in character, such as v. 1, 20 and vi. 61; but 
this view will not bear examination, at any rate as regards the 
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hymns specifically named. Not that the hymns of the AV., still 
less its prose writings, are all of one period ; but that those which 
Aiffer from the general standard differ in a still closer approxi- 
mation to the dialect and style of the Brahmanas. Nor again 
can the charns of the Rig Veda be said in the strictest sense to be 
in the same dialeot ax those of the Atharva Veda; a large num- 
Ver of the hymns are indeed identical, but the language and 
metre reappears in the Atharva Veda in an altered and apparently 
in alater form, But by disregarding minor differences we may 
rightly classify together the ‘charms? of the Rig Veda and the 
hymns of the Atharva Veda as a whole on the one side; and the 
veining part of the Rig Veda, which from its much greater bulk 
we may reasonably name the ‘Rig Veda proper,’ on the other. 

‘The next questions appear to be. two: (1) Can the Rig Veda 
proper be separated by a sharp line from the Rig Vedic charms? 
and (2) oan the Rig Veda proper itself be further divided on his- 
torical prineiplos? 

‘With rogard to the first question, there is seldom any diffioulty 
in distinguishing the ‘hymns addressed to given deities’ from 
those that ‘aim at a specific object.’ ‘There are, however, two 
groups of hymns that fall under neither description. Many 
hymns have for their object the gloritication of the sacrificial 
instraments; such are the Apra and Apriya hymns, and those 
described in the Anukramayt as addressed to Gravanah, Revéjal, 
Gavah, Havirdhanah and the like ‘deities.’ Others are epic or 
ramatio in their character ; such are those which embody the 
myths of Zndra and Gavasi, of Yama and Yami, ot Indra and 
Tndrant, of Agni and the Dovah and many others. ‘These 
we may call the ‘ritual hymns? and the ‘mythological pooms? 
respectively, Again there is no difficulty, other than the magni- 
‘tude of the task, in defining the differences of dialect and metre 
which distinguish the ‘hymns? and the ‘charms’ It then 
appears that the ‘ritual hymns’ and the ‘mythological poems? 
‘ocoupy a position midway between the better recognized groups; 
but that the ‘ritual hymns? stand on the whole nearer to the 
‘hymns, and the ‘mythological poems’ nearer to the ‘charms.’ 
We have, therefore, every indication of a continuous develop- 
‘ment, and the drawing of line is from this point of view arbi- 
trary. It has, however, a certain practical convenience, and I 
shall now endeavor to show to what degree of precision it may 
be done, referring the reader for further explanations and details 
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to my recent article in KZ. xxvii, 4, on “The second Mandala 
of the Rig Veda.” 

From a rough division of these two parts we may draw up a 
list of linguistic criteria of the dialects. The prinoiple upon 
which such a list is drawn up is unimportant, sinee any and 
every list necessarily leads to the same results, provided only that 
it is ong enough. Inamy list (KZ. xxvii. 4, pp. 440-452) there 
ave 280 criteria of ‘hieratic’ diction, with nearly 18,000 exam- 
ples in RV., and 260 criteria of ‘popular? diction, with 4,000 
examples, In the face of this mass of evidence, penetrating into 
covery verse of the Rig Veda, evidence of other kinds is almost 
superfluons. 

But to apply this evidence in wholesale fashion to whole Manda- 
Jas at a time would be unscientific, since every Mandala contains 
‘writings of the two kinds under discussion, It is first necessary 
to divide the Rig Veda into parts really homogeneous, that is, into 
its separate hymns or (in the case of composite hymns) parts of 
hymns. 

‘The following are in round figures my results, ‘The Rig Veda 
contains 1028 hymns, of which over 800 appear to be simple, 
and about 220 are composite, and consist of some 780 parts, 
‘A large proportion of the latter are short hymns of three verses, 
Which are massed together in the teztus receptus in the way of 
which hymns ix, 61-68 are the most striking example, For our 
present.purpose we may say that the Rig Veda consists of 1600 
hymns. Of these 920 consist of five or more stanzas, 600 of 
four, three, or two stanzas each, and about 80 are detached 
verses. Of the 920 hymns of some length 640 show the 
‘hieratio? criteria in the proportion of at least five to one, and 
190 in the proportion of at least two to one: 05 shew the 
‘popular? criteria in the proportion of at least five to one, and 
20 in the proportion of at least two to one. ‘That is to say, we 
can assign 725 hymns with certainty to one or the other of the 
Aialects, and 140 with fair probability, leaving 55 only, or about 
6 per cent., on the border line. Of the hymns that contain from 
two to four stanzas, 380 can similarly be assigned with cer- 
tainty and 160 with probability, leaving 60 or 10 per cent. on 
‘the border line. In the ease of detached verses the doubtful 
element reaches 25 per cent. of the whole number. If we con- 
sider the bulk of the hymns concerned, it will be safe to say 
‘that the whole range of doubt does not exceed one-tenth of the 
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matter of the Rig Veda; of that tenth a large part will be found 
to be made up of the‘ritual hymns? and * mythological poems,’ 
which are also distinguished by their subject-matter. 

‘With regard to the ‘Rig Veda proper, the farther question 
now arises whether it is capable of further division? To 
judge by subject-matter and dialect, the first answer must be 
in the nogative: there are no such obvious differences as we 
have hitherto followed, But even at first sight the contrasts 
‘of metre are striking. Tn somo hymns of the Rig Veta we 
find all the verses that compose a stanza to be of oven length : 
in others, of uneven length, Here we find metres which even 
in the AV. are practically unknown: there, the same metres 
fas are used in classical Sanskrit. A closer inspection reveals 
Gifferenoes which are even more important, ‘The inner struc- 
ture of the verse, whether of eight, eleven or twelve syllable 
is found ina number of hymns to be based on models substan- 
tially different from those in favor in Sanskrit verse generally. 
I fear it may be assuming too much to call the metres that are, 
tither in thelr inner or their outer structure, strange to the 
Atharva Veda and later poetry ‘archaic,’ but perhaps for the 
present. purpose I may use the name ‘pre-classical.” The ‘ prow 
classical metres? then are the ‘lyric’ motres, such as Ugnih 
Byhati and Atyagti, which differ both in their internal and 
in their external stracture, and the ‘decasyllabic’’ and the 
‘iambio’! Trigtubh and the early Anustubh, which differ in their 
internal stracture only. Now I have shown in this Journal 
(vol. xviii, p. 9 ff.) that the hymns written in the ‘pre-classical? 
metres are marked by the fact that they contain a far larger 
proportion of ‘hieratio? grammatical forms to ‘popular? than 
the Rig Veda as a whole shows, that is to say, that they are 
jeratic to an extreme degroe : and I have also indicated in KZ, 
vol. xxxiv, 4ff. that their subject-matter is marked by the special 
adoration of the group of gods called Adityas side by side with 
the national deity Indra. We have, therefore, an accumulation 
of evidence pointing to the conclusion that the hymns composed 
in these metres are distinct in character, and presumably earlier 
in date, as compared with the remaining hymns of the ‘Rigveda 
proper.’ A sharp line between this group of hymns and the rest 
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of the Rig Veda Ido not pretend todraw : the general distinction 
T believe to be proven. 

‘These groups then, the Rig Veda of the ‘ pre-classical’ metres, 
the rest of the Rig Veda proper, the ritual hymns, the mythologi- 
cal poems, the ltarms of the Rig Veda, the charms of the Atharva, 
‘Veda, and the prose of the Atharva Veda forma succession of 
which the order is fixed. It need not necessarily be conceived 
as directly an order of time, We could think of the writings 
as the work of seven different provinces, in the order of their 
longitude: and indced a distinction between Western and 
Eastern poetry has often been suggested. We could think of 
them as the products of seven different social classes; this 
would be on the lines of the solution suggested by Bloomfield. 
But it appears to me all these points of view are substantially 
equivalent to an order of time. ‘The literature of the Ganges is 
the literature of the Indian people when they had passed 
through further stages of development since the time when they 
passed the Indus: and the ‘hieratic” diction of a priestly class 
is everywhere the diction of a class which has retained the man- 
ner (side by side with the metro) of the men of an earlier cen- 
tury. Therefore T look upon it as an over-refinement when 
Professor Bloomfield writes: “the proximity of the language 
of the genuine Atharvanie hymns to that of the Brihmanas 
and Classical Literature is no chronological criterion.” It is 
te that we cannot fix from such considerations the year, or 
even the century, in which a particular hymn of the Atharva 
‘Veda was written: but we are, I think, justly entitled to con- 
clude that the whole mental attitude of the writers was in a 
corresponding degree approaching to that in which the Brih- 
manas and the Olassical Literature were produced. 

Of simultaneous development on parallel lines the Vedas 
show no trace. How steady and continuous the course of gram- 
matical change is I have endeavored to show in my Historical 
Vedie Grammar. I now propose to give a very short sketch 
of the similar development of metre: a field in which precise 
measurements are readily available, and yet one which Bloom- 
field has, a little recklessly, selected to illustrate a hastily- 
conceived theory. In the RY., he tells us, the first pida of 
the Anustubh hemistich regularly ends in y—vy, in the Epic 
gloka in v~~y; the Atharvanic or popular Anugtubh permits 
not only these, but all other possible feet of four syllables. 
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‘This freer measurement stands nearer to the Avestie non- 
quantitative eight-syllable line, and is therefore the earliest 
form of the Anustabh ; from it the ‘hieratie” and the ‘epic? 
Anugtubh are sister developments, 

‘This theory may seem in itself plausible : but even if we were 
justified in Setting aside the linguistic evidence, I should still 
‘make the objection that its basis is too narrow and too inexactly 
traced, ‘Tho ‘hieratic’ and ‘popular? Anugtubh are types which 
differ normally in one syllable only ont of sixteen which form 
the hemistich : for the first half of each verse has the prevailing 
rhythm y ~ y ~ in both metres alike, and the rhythm y~ v y is in 
cach established at the end of the second verse, ‘Two such 
metres must have some nearer point of contact than the non- 
metrical Avestan verse, 

Secondly, the ‘epic? ending v ~~ y in the first verse of each 
hemistich is rare in the Rig Vedic charms, much commoner in the 
Atharva Veda, and fully established only in the epic poetry : yet 
(even according to Bloomfield) the Rig Vedic charms are of an 
older redaction than the Atharvanic, Lot us take an example, 
RV. vi, 98, 8 rw 

tipedim upapdrcanam asi géstipa preyatam 
tipa pyadhdsya rélasy tpendra tdva wiry? 


‘Tho corresponding Atharvanio stanza (ix. 4, 28) is: 


tipelibpapdreantiemin gosthd tipa priica nah 
ipa prabhdsya ydd réta upéndra tdva viryam 























Pada a has the ‘hieratio’ form in both versions: pida ¢ has 
the ‘hieratie’ form in the RV., and the ‘popular? form in the 
AY. Now on the usual hypothesis the AV. version is readily 
explained as an adaptation of that of the RV. to anew devel- 
opment of the metre. But if the AV. version is here really the 
earlier, why has the RY, poot altered it, seeing that in no case is 
the stanza of ‘hieratio’ character ? 

Let us consider the earlier point of view more in detail. 
‘The Anugtubh of the Rig Veda proper has the same type for 
each verse of eight syllables, that is y-y-va uy. The 
general rhythm is iambic: but in the eatly part of the verse 
the short syllables may be replaced freely by long, whilst in the 
latter part the only permissible variation (beyond that of the 
syllaba anceps) is the shortening of the sixth syllable, which is 
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by rule long. The ‘popular? Anugtabh however divides the 
stanza into two hemistichs, each of 16 syllables. So far from 
‘being generally a ‘freer? meter than the ‘hieratic? Anugtubh, 
itis in the last four syllables much stricter, rejecting altogether 
the short antepenult. But it shows a wavering in the second 
section of four syllables, inclining to make both the sixth and 
the seventh syllables long. These syllables, which from the 
“hieratic? standpoint belong to the end of the verse, now belong 
to the first half of the hemistich: what more natural than that 
the tendency to shorten should, not without a period of wavering, 
give way to the tendency to lengthen ? 

Let us turn from the Anngtubh stanza, which after all is a rare 
metre in the Rig Veda, to more characteristic metres. In the 
first place we have the important group of metres which are based 
upon the combination of verses of eight and twelve syllables, 
such as Brhatt (8, 8, 12, 8), Satobrhatt (12, 8, 12, 8), and Usnih 
(& 8 19). These metres I have ventured to group together 
under the title ‘lyric.’ Historically they are perhaps all variations 
of the Anugtubh (8, 8, 8, 8), and therefore later in date : bat the 
‘Anugtubh metre in some form existed from Indo-Iranian days, 
‘and these variations may well be coincident with the earliest 
period of Vedic poetry. I have already stated that all the hymns 
in these metres have a marked ‘hieratic? character in their 
vocabulary and grammatical forms, Of the 6-syllable verses we 
need say no more than that they are identical in their inner 
structure with the ‘hieratic’ Anugtubh. The history of the 12- 
syllable verse (whether in the ‘lyric? metres, or in the ‘Tristubh. 
and Jagatt hymns which have the same inner structure) is more 
intricate, I propose to compare it first with the 12-syllable 
‘verse (or the corresponding 11-syllable Trigtubh verse) of the 
Rig Veda proper, and secondly with the same verse of the AV. 
‘Dhe forms differ throughont according as the caesura follows the 
fourth or the fifth syllable. 

Te the caesura follows the fifth syllable, the types are 




















N&vevweve 





@ wren 
@® v-v-wlyev- v7 eye 
(6) the same as (2). 


Now both these forms depart from a strict iambic type chiefly 
in that syllables before the caesura may be lengthened, and after 
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‘the caesura may or must be shortened.! With regard to the 
eighth and tenth syllables the lyric metre gives occasional short 
values not permitted elsewhere, just as the ‘hieratic’ Anugtubh 
gives an ogoasional short sixth: whereas the cadence of the 
popular metre is strictly determined, With regard to the fifth 
and the sixth syllables, the lyric metre uses a short or long fifth 
indifferently, the ‘popular’ metre a long fifth much more often : 
the lyric metre uses a long sixth fairly often, the popular metre 
never, In both points the popular metre shows the increasing 
prevalence of the principle “ lengthen before the eaesura, shorten 
after it” (as contrasted with a uniform iambic rhythm) up to 
the seventh syllable inclusive: in the remaining syllables the 
popular metre shows a more rigid adherence to the iambic type. 
If the cacsura follows the fourth syllable, the types are 

















@M yvrvywily &wmvwevy 
0) Mies ices Same 
O vev-e tye we vse 








the two forms (b) and (0) gradually passing one into the other, 
The ‘lyric? form shows an occasional shortening before the 
cacsurn: after it it frequently preserves the iambic form v ~ vy 
yet generally shortens the aixth syllable, and lengthens the 
feventh: the latter change is not to be explained by the general 
principles so far Inid down, and Tanggest it may be due to the 
influence of the other type of the 12ayllable verse, which has 
normally the succossion v v ~ after the eaesura, Form (b) dif- 
fers from (a) only in a greater rigidity throughout. orm (¢) is 
marked by an increasing favour shows to a long fifth syllable, a 
further divergence from the iambic type. 

Tt appears to me that on the whole the relation of the types (a) 
(0) (¢) can be very naturally explained on the supposition that they 
are successive developments from a type which was originally a 
loose iambic rhythm, under the general principles of lengthening 











+ This law (which also applies to the Anusfubh verse), was, so far as 
know, first laid down in principle by R. Kihnau in a work which has 
hardly received the recognition which it deserves (Die Trish{ubh-Jagati 
Familie, Gottingen, 1886). He writes ‘die Linge der dritten Silbo 
dient dazu dem ersten Abschnitte der rhythmischen Reihe das an 
Schwere zuzusetzon, was der zweite an Linge voraus hat.” The 
history of the verse in classical times, as he shows, gives an emphatic 
assertion of this principle. 
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before the caesura, shortening after the caesura, and making the 
cadence rigidly correct. ‘That the changes (if isolated from the 
linguistic differences found in the same hymns) might be plansi- 
bly explained in the order (c) (2) (a) I do not deny, but I cer- 
tainly do not think such an explanation easier, nor is it in har- 
mony with the direction of the development of the metre in clas- 
sical times,’ But that these developments can be explained as 
parallel and independent variations seems to me impossible. 

If, however, the normal type of the 11- and 12-syllable verses 
is approximately the same for a great part of the Rig Veda and 
for the Atharva Veda, there are other points of metrical diver- 
gence. In the Atharva Veda, verses of 11 and of 12 syllables 
are inextricably confused in the same stanzas: ‘short metre? con- 
tinually interchanges with ‘long’: seraps of prose are inter- 
spersed : and the metres of all kinds are defective and irregala 
In Bloomfiela’s words, “It is frequently difficult to determine 
whether a passage is merely cadenced prose, or doggerel metre, or 
originally good metre spoiled by interpolations and additions.” 
In the AV. as wo possess it we have either verse degenerating 
into prose (in M. Jourdain’s sense), or we have prose gradually 
elevating itself into verse. The former suggestion recommends 
itself to me the more readily. 

"To sum up this discussion : there is nothing in the language, 
metre, or subject-matter of the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda which 
cannot be consistently explained upon the hypothesis that both 
are the work of one school of bards, developing, maintaining, and 
finally losing hold of their art in a succession of generations. 
‘Yet Professor Bloomfield’s reminder that an artificial diction 
may be used by such a school is not without its value. By its 
means I find a reasonable explanation of a point which long 
puzzled me, namely, why in passing from the ritual hymns to 
the mythological poems we find a sudden and violent change of 
vocabulary and of grammatical forms, and yet practically no 
change of metre. If the language of the later hymns was largely 
traditional, we can understand that when once its hold loosened 
the linguistic changes would be numerous, whilst the develop- 
ment of metre might actually be arrested by this diversion of 
interest. In other words, I am prepared to accept Prof. Bloom- 














* See Kthnau, op. cif., p. 817, note. 
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ficld’s principle, if its application be restricted to those parts of 
the Rig Veda which have at least the metre in common, 

But, Prof, Bloomfield asks, are not charms of immemorial 
antiquity ? and if so, how ean we place them later in time than 
the hymns of the same people ? ‘The answer seems simple, ‘The 
people of the Rig Veda, it is very probable, were prone to magic 
as their forefathers had been. But this magic had not become 
the parent of literary art: it had not commanded the services of 
the bards. The poetry of India, as of Israel, arose from the 
united motives of patriotism and religion: the patriotism of an 
invading race, the religion of a people whose eyes were never- 
theless raised from earth to heaven. In both cases the poetry of 
religion and country has been preserved to us in its primitive 
form by the sacred charactor it has assumed, ‘The charms, the 
domestic ceremonies (shall we say too the love poems and w: 
dances of the same peoples?) have not been preserved to us $0 
well; those that we have, in their present literary form, are 
unmistakably later, Nor ean wo with any cortainty conjecture, 
even dimly, from the material before us what that. pri 
form was, The mystery, so long jealously guarded, of the Paip- 
palida recension of the Atharva Veda can alter nothing in thi 
whatever its publication may do for us, it will assuredly not 
give us an Atharvan text that can compare for antiquity with 
the text of the Rig Veda, ‘The predecessors of the Atharvan 
charms are already published in the text of the Rig Veda, of 
which they form by every rule of evidence the latest part. 

Professor Bloomficld’s services to Sanskrit literature are of too 
long standing and too widely recognized not to be able to sup- 
port the burden of a single mistake, Yet his example once more 
points the moral which Professor Oldeuborg has lately endeav- 
ored to enforce, that of all the startling innovations proposed in 

iticism during the last generation not one has led to any 
advanos, It is by steady and persevering work in detail 
alone that such progress is now being made, Of such work Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield has done much on the field of the Atharva 
Veda: for a critical comparison of that book with the Rig Veda 
he has never equipped himself, and on this subject he can hardly 
claim to speak with authority. At the same time, I cannot claim 
that this brief statement constitutes a proof of the theory I 
myself advance, Those who desire to satisfy themselves to 
which side the balance of evidence inclines, or to make some 
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advance on results already attained, must be prepared to con- 
sider in detail the evidence itself, To do s0 is necessarily a 
laborious task, and may seem to most a wearisome one, Never 
theless I hope soon to put before Orientalists in a consecutive 
form my own collections of facts, trusting thereby to make the 
road of discovery a little easier to those who come after me. As 
my own work is built upon the basis established by Whitney, 
Avery, Lanman, Edgren, Haskell and others in the earlier num- 
bers of the Journal, I trust that this summary of results will not 
be found altogether out of place here. 


Notes from India.—Letters to the Corresponding Secretary 
from Professor A. V. Witarans Jaoxsox, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


1, Meeting with the Paxals 
Boxnay, March 3, 1901.—These notes I send from Bombay, 
where I have been for a week or more, and a most interesting 
time it has been—filled with now impressions and fall of profit, I 
hope, for my studies in the future, Such hospitality as the 
friends here seem to know how to extend, I never dreamed of. 

‘Phere was a Parsi delegation on the wharf when the steamer 
arrived, A welcome was given that afternoon by & special meet 
1g of the Society for Making Researches into the Zoroastrian 
Religion, It was a pleasure to meet among others, dear old 
Mr, Cama, the Nestor of Parsi scholars, upon whose shoulders 
s seventy or more years sit with the lightness of youth, ‘The 
fine eye, the patriarchal beard, and the distinguished bearing 
reminded me of the impression given by the tall figures of the 
priests on the Ancient Persian soulptnres. 

‘On Monday f visited the Mulla Firoz Library, which adjoins one 
of the fro tomples. After a peep at some of the old manuscripts, 
there was a rare treat accorded me to witness a special porform- 
ance of the Yasna ceremony, or ritual worship. ‘This was given 
that I might have a chance to study the performance of the rites 

‘actually carried on, It was allowable to take notes, and every: 
point was explained, with all its significance, even to the details 
whon the little goat was milked to provide the gem jinyem. ‘The 
scene of the priest seated before the fire censer, the perfume of 
‘tho incense, the use of the sacrificial metal oups which rang 
rilly when struck during the preparation of the sacred haoma, 
is one that I shall not forget. ‘The tones of the chanting 20¢ and 
raspi still ving in my car; and as a memento of the ritual cele- 
ration I still have a couple of tiny twigs of the dried Aaoma- 
plant anda small band of the wrovrd-tree used in binding the 
baresma, or barsom. 

In the pronunciation of the officiating priests I noticed certain 
ght differences from the pronunciation that I have been using ; 
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they were more like the pronunciations I haa been accustomed to 
before going into the matter of transcription, so I was prepared for 
this, and I have beon discussing the question a little with the 
priestly authorities. ‘They seem to show almost as mach interest 
in heating about the Western views and interpretations as I feel 
in learning from them. ‘The West and East, they liberally 
emphasize, may be of mutual advantage to each other by inter- 
changing views. Such kindness and courtesy as one meets at 
every step are delightful. 

‘There has been a chance also to sce the so-called Nayjot cere- 
mony, or initiation of a child into the mysteries of the religion. 
‘This ceremony corresponds in a way to our idea of confirmation, 
Some of it was very impressive. The company of twenty priests 
formed a hollow square as they squatted upon the floor, aronnd 
a conser of the sacred fire. The child was a girl seven years old. 
She was brought in and placed in the midst of the square and 
various ceremonies were performed. She was then robed in the 
sudrah or sacred shirt, and it was bound with the kusti, or holy 
girdle—the aiwydhanu of the Avesta, The shirt represented 
the many good features of the religion in which she was now 
clothed, and it was bound with the girdle of good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds, truth, and the like. ‘The Parsi is very partic- 
ular in living up to the requirements of his religion in the matter 
1g the truth, and his word is regarded as good as his 








If there were time I could give you a description of a Parsi 
wedding to which I was invited, or could write of many other 
details crowded into the past eight days, with interviews, visits, 
appointments, receptions, inspection of educational institutions, 
and the like, but I have already been writing at too great length. 
‘There may be space, however, to add that I had an interesting 
day at the Karli caves with Dr. J. E. Abbott—one of our Orien- 
tal members as you will recall. Through the kindness of a 
Brahman acquaintance there was an opportunity to get into one 
of the smaller Indian temples, and Iam invited to attend a Brah- 
man wedding if I can stay till next Wednesday. The Burning 
Ghits, now busy with plague victims, have been seen; and the 
‘Towers of Silence will be visited to-morrow. But enough! This 
‘communication will be too long. 

Thave occasion to thank you for your good letters of introdue- 
tion, which I shall use, Please give to President Gilman, and to 
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each of our Fellow-Directors, my kindest remembrances, and add 
est wishes and a weleome to our Oriental members for the com 
ing meeting at Columbia University. In closing I may say that T 
am counting on a visit, among other cities, to Ujjain. 





2, Notes Descriptive of a Brahman Wedding, 

Bosmay, March 6, 1001—An interesting experience it was 
indeed, to-day, to go out into the country to see a Hindu wedding 
through the courtesy of my kind Brahman acquaintance, Rajarim 
Rimakrishna Bhigavat. ‘The bride washis cousin and he snd his 
wife were her sponsors, as her parents were dead, The bride’ 
name was Vatsali, danghter of Bhiskara Hari Bhigavat, and her 
age was fifteen, ‘The groom, a young lawyer of twenty-three, 
was Sadigiva Vishnu Parinjape, B.A. BL. ‘The novelty of the 
experience, and observing and taking notes of the various cere- 
‘monies connected with the wedding, kept my eyes and ears busy, 
and my thoughts occupied with matters pertaining to the Veda 
‘and the Grbya-sitras, or combining India new with India old, 
‘Pho notes which I took on the spot may possibly have some 
interest. give them for what they are worth as rough memor- 
anda, ‘There are, no doubt, mistakes or oversights in them, but 
[present them in about the form in which I wrote them down at 
‘the moment. 

“Arriving at the bride's house shortly after sunrise, for the wed- 
ding began at daylight, we were weleomed by our Brahman host, 
He wore a robe red in color, which recalled to me the wedding 
acene in the drama Naginanda, It was girt about his loins, and 
he was naked above the waist, except that he had on two upcvits, 
or snored cords, ‘The second was explained as worn to cover the 
upper part of the body, when no overgarment was used. He 
wore his head shaven with the exception of the crown lock. He 
and his wife and the bride were now in their places in the large 
room of the dwelling, and were squatting upon a low board that 
‘was raised about an inch from the floor. A candle was near, and 
angpicious marks of red chalk were visible in a number of places. 
‘The bride herself was likewise dressed in xed garments, and 
decked with some ornaments She wore the nose-ring common 
‘among some of the women of India, ‘The tilak or forehead mark 
was observed. 

‘At the moment of our arrival the presentation of fruits, eocon~ 
nuts, and mango-leaves, for use in the ceremony, or as part of it, 
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was in order, Water was poured on the hands of the bride each 
time, and mentras accompanied the presentation. At this 
instant music from the native band, which had just arrived, is 
rupted, all conversation and explanations. From the adjoi 
room attendants entered with a tray, holding some vegetables or 
greens and mango-leaves rolled up together and tied. Each time 
a gift was presented it was first touched against the hands of our 
Brabman host, acting in the place of the dead father. When 
this special tray of nuts, fruits, and leaves was presented, the 
family deity, Kanakegvara, a form of the sun, was invoked to 
make the occasion auspicious. To this presiding divinity two 
eocoanuts were consecrated. ‘The special family purohit, chap- 
Iain, as we were informed, was absent at the time, so another 
priest had to be installed in his place. A fire-censer we remarked 
‘was lighted, and gifts of cocoanut, clothes, ete., were again 
brought in ona tray. ‘The father of the groom had also a pres- 
ent of ornaments to make to the bride. He placed red paste or 
powder on her forehead and also between the brows of her guard- 
ian and the latter’s wife. Our Brahman host touched these gifts 
each time to his forehead in accepting them for the bride. ‘The 
gift of an elaborate head-dress for the girl was quite effective. 
‘This was presented with a ball of sugar-candy, or sweetmeat 
confection (mandala). 

Next followed a special oblation by the bride to the guardian 
deity and presiding divinities of the home. The details were not 
all quite clear to me and my notes had to be hurriedly taken to 
keep pace with the ceremony. But I record them as I took them 
down, In one corner of the large room there was a small altar or 
shrine with little figures and various objects about it. ‘This was 
sacred to the family-god, deva, and to minor female divinities, 
devikis, a8 fav as I caught the explanations, ‘The latter were si 
in namber, The names as I jotted them down were Nandini, 
Nalini, Maitra (sie), Umi, Paguvardhani, and Gastragarbha 
Bhagavati, the goddess who presides over the cutting of the 
umbilical cord. There was an earthen jar or jug, designated 
as devaka, that contained rice and other materials. Our Brah- 
man friend said that originally the leaves of five different plants 
or trees should be the contents of this jar: (1) turmeric plant, 
the bard yellow root of which is used ig cookery and in dyeing; 
(2) almond tree, (3) walnut, (4) betel nut, (5) mango leaves. 
A cloth jacket for the goddess lay among the things on the tray 
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before the shrine, White was noticeable as a color, perhaps 
indicative of virginity (of, Skt. gaurikd, gduri). Rice was also 
aid on a seat for the Goddess of Abundance, annuparnd. 

‘Phe bride now squatted in front of the altar and placed on 
a stone seat a small image of a god, which she proceeded to wor- 
ship. Iwas told she would come again and worship this litte 
figure on the sixth day after having given birth to a child, The 
‘maatras which she recited were in Marithi, not in Sanskrit; the 
import of one or two was noted: “May the family spread Tike 
a banyan tree,” ote,; “This is the husband of my choice ;” “To 
thee, © Giva and Parvati, I bow.” The same she repented again 
Defore the arrival of the bridegroom; but, meantime, we went 
outside the house to observe the preparations in the courtyard, 
or platform before the door. 

‘Phe porohit was arranging for the ceremonies that were to 
take piace there, At the door of the house there was a large jar 
filled with water. On its surface a small metal eup was floating. 
‘This onp hada small hole in the bottom, so that it gradually filled 
and sank to the bottom of the larger vase, It required twenty- 
four minutes for this to take place, and as the operation had to 
be repeated seven times aftor sunrise before the marriage ritnal 
could be performed, the time would be 168 minutes after the sun 
was up. ‘The two vessels served, therefore, as a clepsydea, and 
the ministering priest spriukled water from them on the ground 
‘as he worshipped this ritnal timepiece, reciting vorses that were 
hardly audible, A mango leaf, I noticed, rested on the rim of 
the vessel; a taper was burning near; and rice, betel-nut leaves 
and yellow turmeric paste wer present in abundance, Symbols 
‘and memoranda were painted in Nigari characters on the wall 
‘of the house, near the door. Some of these gave the date and a 
record of the casting of the horoscope, which the priest drew: 
from an almanac printed in Sanskrit letters. ‘The planetary 
influence and the asterisms were duly explained. 

Tt was now time to visit the groom’s house, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, or more, distant, As we entered, I noticed that he, 
too, was not without a decorative headdress, A fire censer was 
Durning also here in the entry. A brief ceremonial breakfast was 
going on. Tt is customary for the bride's mother—in this caso 
her cousin or guardian—to offer food to the groom while still at 
his own house. His friends were seated by his side, squatting 
‘upon low seats. From plantain leaves, as plates, he was eating 
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some curds and parched rice. ‘The Hindu meals, as we know, are 
usually taken with the body stripped to the waist; on this ccre- 
monial oceasion all was done in full costume. Relatives of the 
Dride also joined in waiting upon the groom and his friends; and 
we noticed the nose-rings of the women and the ringbands adorn- 
ing their bare feet, When the brief repast was over and 
removed, all arose. A black spot was now put on the groom’s 
face to ward off the evil eye. He then proceeded to his room to 
go through the devaka-ceremony, which is a counterpart of that 
performed by the bride, 

On the completion of this rite the wedding procession was 
ready to start, ‘The groom took his seat in a victoria ; his little 
sister with her tiny nose-ring, and an eavring in the upper part of 
the ear instead of the lower lobe, was by his side. ‘The oldest 
sister also occupied a place in the carriage, The native band 
struck up; the pipes and tam-tams united to make the sound a 
merry one ; and the procession started along the dusty way with 
the women going first, according to ancient custom. 

‘When the groom reached the bride's house, water was poured 
upon his feet, but with no special ceremonial performance. ‘The 
bride was seen still worshipping at the household altar. ‘The 
groom now put on a wedding garment and the couple met and 
were placed opposite each other with a soréen or cloth, antarpat, 
interposed between them, so that they could not see each other. 

In a nasal tone the priest began to chant the mantras, but 
not in canonical Sanskrit, it seemed. Rice was thrown again 
and again, At this point the bride’s red shawl, sari, was taken 
off, $0 that she appeared in white. An interchange of gifts 
between the nuptial pair took place beneath the cloth that still 
separated them, The second priest took up the chant, and at 
every sarvadina a handful of rice was thrown, The dividing 
cloth was now lifted, and amid the loud clapping of hands and 
the noise of tam-tams, pipes, eymbals, and music, the congratula- 
tions to the newly married couple were in order. 

This completed the first stages of the ceremony, and the pair 
were now seated on low settees, opposite each other, and cocoa 
nuts were presented. ‘The bride was again decked in her red 
attire, with white oloths and yellow turmeric coloring. Some 
mantras, according to the Grhya-Sttras, followed, and ‘the bride 
and groom began tossing rice upon each other. Rose water and 
perfume were sprinkled among the guests ; and cardamon seeds 
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and cloves were handed around, Atthe madhuparka part of the 
‘ceremony we were courteously invited to partake of the wedding 
reakfast, by ourselves, up stairs, Seated in Hindu fashion upon 
the floor, and eating with our fingers from plantain leaves, we 
enjoyed the viands, which consisted largely of cakes, sweetments, 
and sugar balls, washed down in English style with drafts of tea, 

By this time, five of the seven stages had been gone through. 
‘Pho sixth was the formal covenant before the altar in the pres- 
‘ence of the holy fire and the Brahman priest, This now took 
place, A quadrangular space for the vedi, or altar, was already 
arranged under a tiny bower or thatched canopy in the court- 
yard. ‘The altar and quadrangle were in this shape, 

















‘Phe square and rectangular blocks indicate little seats for the 
priest and the bride and groom, Brass vessels, bundles of straw, 
Barhis, and a wicker basket were lying round about. ‘The priest 
proceeded to arrange the altar place, ‘The ground was first 
sprinkled with water; thon white lines of powder, or chalk, were 
wn or drawn in the midst, A little image, yellow with tur- 
merio, was in the center (*) of the figure drawn by the priost, a 
Aiagram of which is given, 












* 














But all these details had consumed a great deal of time. ‘The 
hour was moving on towards noon, and we had an appointment, 
to meet in Bombay, so that we could not stay to witness all. 
‘Phe remaining ceremonies consisted in tying the garments of the 
couple together in @ nuptial knot, and the formal ‘seven steps,” 
saptapadi, around the altar, after which the priest pronounces 
the solemn union and the marriage is irrevocable. At two in the 
‘afternoon the bride and groom would formally eat together, each 
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giving the other seven (?) mouthfuls, ‘The ceremonious pro- 
nouneing of the names, diwdna, follows in a rhyming couplet, 
and there were to be ritual observances at the door of the groom’s 
house when he took the bride to his home that evening. But 
alas! there was not time to wait for all this, as we had been 
away from the city since before daylight. 

One special observance connected with Hindu marriages was 
mentioned as customary. It is the tree-marriage, so often 
referred to in ancient and modern popular literature, [The spe- 
cial application of this to the “third wife” has been alluded to 
by Professor Ladd in this volume of the Journal, above, p. 228. 
Ifa man loses two wives there is a common belief he will lose 
the third. Accordingly if he wishes to wed again he goes through 
the ceremony of marrying a tree as the third wife. He may then 
with safety wed the woman of his choice, because she becomes 
number four, and the evil lot of being number three falls upon 
the tree. A reverend Christian who accompanied me, and was a 
Brahman by birth, told me that his own uncle had gone through 
this ceremony. There were dozens of other minor details in man- 
ners and customs that interested me in this connection and made 
more real and living what I had known before only through 
ancient texts, or the often dry medium of books, 





3, Sanjan, or the Scene of the First Parsi Settlement in India, 


Saxzaw, March 7, 1901.—On the journey northward, after leav- 
ing Bombay, there was a good opportunity to visit the old town 
of Sanjan, which is the scene of the earliest Parsi settlement in 
India, This town, now nearly deserted, was once a sort of Plym- 
outh for the early Parsi exiles from Persia, According to their 
traditions this is the spot where first they landed on Indian soil and 
found a home among the mila and tolerant Hindus, after being 
driven out of Iran by the Mohammedan conquest. I had the 
advantage, when making the visit, of enjoying the escort of Mr. 
R.P, Karkaria, the well-known Parsi writer, whose knowledge of 
Parsi history and interest in all matters relating to his commu- 
nity made him a most admirable cicerone, 

According to the chronicle records of the Kissah-i Sanjan 
(transl, by Eastwick, JRAS,, B.B,, i. 167-191) the Parsis landed at 
Sanjan, A.D. 775 or on other authority in A.D. 716. The diserep- 
aney between the dates is probably to be explained by the fact 
of two successive bands of immigrants—see Dosabhai F. Karaka, 
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History of tle Parsis, i, 80 note, and K.N. Seervai and B. B, 
Patel, Gujarat Parsis from their earliest Setlements, p.3, These 
Zoroastrian exiles, after being allowed to settle at Sanjan, formed 
fa thrifty and flonrishing community and remained there until 
Mohammedan persecution in A.D. 1815 forced them to flee to the 
Bharat hills, which one sees about eight miles to the east of San- 
jan, ‘hither they carried their sacred Bahram fire and cherished 
it amid various vicissitudes until happier events restored their 
fortune and brought with them once more the freedom to 
worship Ormazd withont persecution from Islam, 

From the railway station of Sanjan, where kind attentions 
were shown by the native Hinda officials and several Parsi hosts, 
‘we started out at daylight on foot to visit the scenes of interest 
in connection with the place. ‘The road led some little distance 
Ddefore we turned aside on the left to inspect the ruins of a Portn 
‘guese fort, within whose dilapidated walls the niches of a tum- 
bled-down chapel for the soldiers of the garrison could still be 
recognized. From this point it was no long walk to the modern 
Sanjan—a hue village, as it might be termed, which strangely 
reealled the presoriptions of the Vendidad for cases in which it 
was found ‘easier to remove the house?.thin to remove the body 
of the man who had died within it (Vd. 8 1-3) 

‘The principal habitation that attracted attention was an old 
Parsi resthouse (or Dbarmagil, as the Hindus call it) built 
through the generosity of Vikaji Mebrji, of Tarapora, a place 
thirty miles from Sanjan, It formed part of @ large square 
enolosure, measuring, perhaps, 400 or 600 feet in each directio 
‘Phe entire compound was surrounded by a wall with gates 
opening to the east and the west. ‘To-day no Parsis live there 
the huts are ocoupied only by Hindus and Mohammedans, who 
show little evidence of thrift or welfare. Near by the enclos- 
ture, but not within it, there were the remains of an old altar, 
with a stone liga and yoni, as signs of Qiva worship. 

To the left of the quadrangular enclosure, just mentioned, 
stands the site of the old Parsi settlement of Sanjan. It is now 
perfectly desolate, an undulating field or plain about a quarter 
of a mile square, Everywhere there are remnants of bricks that 
had been used in building. ‘The ground was strewn with count- 
Jess small fragments, and there were scores of fine large brick 
slabs, more, than a foot square, and four or five inches in thick- 
ness, that seemed to be very old indeed. 

‘Vou. Xxtl 2B 
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A short distance to the northwest was an old well, still in use, 
and a namber of women were drawing water from it for washing 
purposes. Beyond this we crossed over some plowed land, that 
had been arranged for irrigation, but was still covered with frag- 
ments of bricks from the carly settlement, and we passed a 
remarkable mango tree that grew like a banyan. ‘The most inter- 
‘esting spot, and the special object of the visit, was now in sight, 

‘The point to which our steps were directed was an clevation 
or hillock about an eighth of a mile off. Upon this, it is proba 
Dle, stood the first Parsi dukimu, or Tower of Silence, in India, 
‘The slight eminence commands a good view. Somewhat to the 
south there is a grove of trees, and there are evidences near by 
of a water-course; but how old that particular course might be 
was uncertain, as streams in India change their beds s0 often. 
‘On the elevation itself the rough outline of a circle, with a cen- 
tral depression, could be made out withont much difficulty. A. 
rade diagram sketched in my note book looks something like this: 
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‘The quasi-cirouit was made by the slightly raised earth around 
the depression; its circumference was almost 45 yards. There 
‘was no wall of stone or masonry standing, but one of our hosts, 
‘a middle-aged man, had still seen the wall standing. It had been 
pulled down and used for building purposes, he said. Tradition 
points to the spot as that of a Dakhma, and the people know it 
by that name. We were standing on the ground hallowed, no 
doubt, by the earliest Parsi pilgrims from Iran, 

It is reasonable to suppose also that there must have been a 
sagri, or shrine, near by in the neighborhood, from which a lamp 
or sacred fire could send its ray over to the Dakhma, But such a 
spot was not easily identified. ‘The native guide, quite pictur- 
esque in his red shawl or cloak, started off to a slight elevation, 
about an eighth of a mile distant to the northeast, where he said 
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there was once a building. It is possible that some atash gah, 
or shrine for the fire, may once have stood there, as the place of 
worship for the old town, There were the self-same remnants of 
bricks here and there, which may have belonged to a temple even 
if the distance were rather far for the Sagri of the Dakhma itself. 
‘The site, at any rate, is of interest and Mr. Karkaria expressed 
hopes of some time being able to make excavations there, and in 
the neighborhood, with the possible likelihood of Gnding some 
remains connected with this earliest Parsi settlement in India, 
If any such finds could be made, they would necessarily be of 
interest to the modern Zoroastrians ax adding further knowledge 
regarding the history of their ancient faith. 











proverved at Ujjain, 
Vssarx, March 11, 1901,—In my short stay at Ujjain I col- 
Jeoted some material in the way of tradition that may be worth 
working up in the future in connection Sanskrit legend 
relating to Vikramfditya, Bhartriari, and Avanti-or Old Ujjain, 
fas rendered famous also by Kalidisa’s name, On my visit it was 
my privilege to meet Mr. Keshao Rao Ramaji Thomrey, who is 
engaged in the revenue service and the duties of a magistrate of 
His Highness Sitoliya Sahib of the Gwalior State, He kindly 
acted as host and guide, and from him I gathered a number of 
legends that were current among the people or were familiar in 
his family, One of these about Kalidisa may merit recording. 1 
do not know that it has been previously reported in Western 
journals, but I may be wrong, as I have no books at hand to con- 
sult, At any rate Ido not recall having read it, and T give the 
Jegend in brief, much as my courteous informant told it to me 
‘Phe story runs that Kilidisa was fond of fish and enjoyed 
angling, He used to go to the bank of the river Kshipra (Mod. 
Sipra), near Ujjain to perform his religious ablutions and engage 
in his devotions, ‘Then he would fall into meditation, and while 
meditating, as the story goes, he would sometimes drop a line or 
cord into the water. [Was this his yaifopavita? An Tzaak 
Walton would have known how to sympathize with him.] On 
the farther end of the thread was attached a hook (baliya in the 
Milavi dialect of the modern Hindu). ‘Thus our Kilidisa would 
sit and catch fish—a doubtful employment for one of the Brah- 
manical caste! And on catching a fish he rolled it up in a sola- 
packet and placed the bundle under his arm, 
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‘Now certain rivals or enemies, on observing this, went and told 
King Vikrama that this Brabman Kalidasa was indulging in fish- 
ing. Our poet was accordingly summoned into the king's pres- 
ence, still carrying under his arm the bundle that contained his 
haul. The king, then, ina Sanskrit ploka, which I hope to secure, 
as it is current, although my informant could not recall it verba- 
tim, asked onr poet what that was which he had under his arm, 
In rhythmical verse Kalidisn at once responded that it was a 
pious book. “But what,” queried the king, “are those drops 
(i.e. water) that are falling from it?” With eqnal facility the 
Dard answered in polished verse, “It is the ambrosia of the 
Veda,” vedamrta. And, lo, by a miracle, when the bundle was, 
unrolled the contents were found to be actiially a book and no 
longer a dripping fish! ‘Thus were our Kilidisa’s enemies put to 
confusion, 

‘This new instance of the favor of the gods as shown to the 
child of the Muses, though ‘not written in choice Italian,’ as 
Hamlet would say, is preserved in Hindi and in Marithi, and the 
metrical glokas upon which the point of the story turns, are in 
Sanskrit. ‘The legend is a good one and it seems worth adding 
to the lore connected with the Hindu Shakspere, 























Yoga-technigqua in the Great Epic—By E, Wasuuunx Hor- 
xis, Professor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 





‘Tun elements of Yoga, even of Tantric Yoga, are indefinitely 
antique, ‘Their combination into a formal aystem represents & 
Inte stage of Hindu thought, Asceticism, devout meditation, 
speculation, magical power, hallucinations, as means of salvation, 
are factors of Yoga to which it would be idle to assign a starting~ 
pointin the history of thought within or without India; but these 
ancient strands were not at frst twisted together into the saving 
rope which, in epic metaphor, pully up the Yogin’s sunkon boat, 

‘Phe great epic speaks of Yoga-Giistras and Yoga-teachers, that 
is, it recoynizes systematic Yoga, which, indeed, ix discussed as a 
philosophical system in many passages scattered through the Inter 
parts of the poom. But Yoga in this sense is not only quite 
unknown before the secondary Upanishads, but even the word 
itself is soarccly recognized in the older Upanishads, a fact 
which, considering the subject-matter of these treatises, ix strong 
nogative evidence against any very primitive technical use of the 
word, It isnot till the Kathaka Upanishad, ii, 12, adkyatmayoga, 
that we find any appronch to the common philosophical sense of 
Inter times, and even in this Upanishad the formal equivalence of 
yoga and restraint (not of mind but of sense-organs, #0 that yoga 
is morely a “firm grip on the senses,” athira indriyadharayd, vi. 
11) shows only the earlier conception of yogu-discipline, as 
corporal, though the passage as a whole with its parallel 
“immovability of the intelleot,” buddhip ec na vicesgate, may be 
illustrated from the epic itself, when it describes the one who is 
yuktal, praertim apannalh, xii, 807. 14 fh: 

athivtkytye *ndriyagramam manasa 
(v.1.195. 5, pindikytye 'netriyagramam asinah asthavan munih) 
‘mano buddhyd sthirah krtod ... na sarikalpayate mance 
na a bhimanyate kirnoin na ca budhyati kasthuevat. 


‘A lator Upanisbad, the Maitri, vi. 25, explains yogu as the unifi- 
‘ation of the manifold, with a consequent cessation of all forms 
‘of consciousness.” 





























)'The unique wpayoga, ib. vi. 86, has, like yoga in the same passage, 
the meaning of joining. 
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Also the comparatively late character of the Qvetigvatara is 
illustrated not only by its recognition of Sishkhya-Yoga bat even 
by its use of yoga im ii, 12 and in vi, 8, Cattuasya tattvena sam- 
elya yogam, The Taittiviya Aranyaka refers to yoga only in ite 
later chapters, withal only in the sense of restraint, yoga atma 
and sainyaeayoga, viii. 4 and x. 10 (Mand. ii, 2.6). When the 
writers of this time wish to express their nearest approach to the 
later yoga, they employ mdnasa (Mahin. xxvi. 1, explained by 
the commentator in this sense), while dame and nydsa express the 
yoga of restraint and renunciation respectively. ‘Thus in the 
Upanishad (Pitt. i, 9) as means of enlightenment, always svi 
ayayapravacane, with rea, wath, austerity, dama, and gana 
(quietness). ‘The ‘union-idea of the author of the Mundake is 
expressed not by yoga bat by samy, i. 3, 

It is certainly significant that in the oldest Upanishads the 
word yoga is almost unknown and that it appears in the simplest 
of its after-meanings as a philosophical word only in secondary 
compositions, while the word Yogin is not found till Mita, vi. 10. 
‘The words used in the oldest Upanishads, expressing, one at a 
time, different functions of (later) Yoga, are non-technical, 
diyina, media, manigi, on the one hand, dama, yama, ete., 0% 
the other. Nor can it be said that the authors of these Upani- 
shads were indifferent to method, for they take pains to explain 
the means of emancipation. Only their method is uot one of 
counted breathings and postures bat of mental activity alone, 
manasii ve dam dptavyam, even in the Kithaka; or the Atman 
is apprehended by “truth, austerity, and right knowledge ;” “by 
meditating, one sees Him, by means of clearness of knowledge ;” 
or by meditation and the “restraint of renunciation,” as it, 
in the Mundaka ; while, still earlier, instead of the Yogin with 
his system we heur only of discussions of scholars, Ch. Up. v.j of , 
the Mani with his “Veda-study, sacrifice gifts, austerity, and 
fasting” (expressly given as the means of “knowing Him”), 
BAU. iv. 4. 22; or “pntity and memory” and ‘silent medita- 
tion” (mauna from manute), Ch. Up. vii. 255 viti. 4. and 6. In 
a word, the later Yogin relies on dsana, the older Muni on 
updsana, ‘This and the docirine of sleep-union with Brahman, 
the breaths, and the concomitant vein-theory belong to that back- 
ground of Yoga afterwards worked out into a system.’ 



































1 This does not, of course, prectude the possibility that, besides 
Knowledge of Ktman and of Kurman, the “secret doctrines,” gulya 
‘depds, of the Munis contained much that was wrought into the subse- 
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But, as in contrast to the early Upanishads the epio treats of 
the formal system called Yoga, so it is conversant, with technical 
terms afterwards elaborated into the scheme of Patafjali but for- 
eign to early Upanishads, It is scarcely possible that when these 
works were composed there was none of the rigorous discipline 
which we associate with the name of that system, but it is evi- 
dent that the technical nomenclature was still undeveloped, ‘The 
‘counted suppressions of breath, the varions forms of posture, the 
preliminary stages leading through an orderly succession of prac- 
tices to the final consummation, were not yet become systematic 
‘enough to produce termini teohnici of the Yoga-Gstram, If one 
might hazard a guess, it would almost seem as if the Yoga iden 
hhad been engrafted upon Upanishad literature from the “royal 
knowledge” which is demarcated from the Brahmanic wisdom of 
rites, coremonies, austerities, and simple meditation, It is at 
least, curious that Yoga is first found expressly named and 
emphasized in the Upanishads belonging to the Yajur-Veda, 
which is preéminently the “royal Veda,” and that the Yoga epic 
draws particalarly from the Upanishads of this school (Great 
Eio, p. 808). In Maite, vi. 18, a late passage, ix found the first 
mention of prandydma, and here “sixfold Yoga” suddenly 
appears complete (as in Amgtabindn, gl. 6): 


tatha tatprayogakalpah prayayamah pratyaharo dyydnarit 
dharand tarkah sanidhil gadatiga ity uoyute yoyal 








Here, too, are first found the other technical words (contrast 
the simpler Yoga of Kaghaka vi. 6-13; Givet, ii, 8-15 being later), 
pratyahara, dhirand, and samadhi, OF theso commonplaces of 
the epic, the Giti has prandyama, iv. 20; samadhi, ii, 645 while 
the rest are found elsewhere, Only diydna and tarka are antique 
‘and their general sense in older passages is far from connoting, as 
in this passage, technical exercises (ib. 20, athd ’nyaera ‘py uktam 
atah para ‘sya ahirand, talurasandgranipidandd varimanale 
prananirodhanad bralma tarkena pagyati). ‘This Upanishad 














quent system of the later Upanishads and Sttra. For example, the 
‘Yoga-teaching in regard to the limited. sphere of the breaths, one pra 
deca from the mouth, is given in Ait. Arap. i. 2.4. 21 (prddegamdtra), 
etdvatd vdé prandh sammitdh (the bdhyavisaya is twelve fingers in the 
system). So there is a savhyamana connected with breathing in Ki 
4.5, but itis merely a restraint of speech, and breath in speech is a 
symbol, a simple “ inner sacrifice.” 
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recognizes a “six-fold Yoga,” in contra-distinetion to the “eight- 
fold Yoga” of the epic and Pat. ii, 29, as I have previously 
(Great Hpie, p. 44) pointed out, an indication, not of course, con- 
clusive but sufficiently significant, of the historical progression, 
secondary Upanishads,” epic, Pataiijali’s system. 

Probably no competent scholar will question (a) the improba- 
bility of a perfected system of Yoga exercises being known to 
the first teachers of Upanishads, who ignore thom altogether, the 
authors of Chand. BAU., Ait., Kaus, possibly Taitt,, and prob- 
ably Kena, in which ¢apo damah karma and the Vedas, respec- 
tively the foundation and the “limbs” (93), atill refleet the 
older point of view withont hint of special sub-divisions; (b) the 
gradual growth of the Yoga idea reflected in secondary Upani- 
shads, Kithaka, Maitri, Qvetigvatara; (c) the further develop- 
ment in the epic and the recognized system, 

‘The second form of Yoga was simply dama, control of sense 
and thought, intense concentration of mental activity acquired 
by quietism, It is this which is common to the practice of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism alike. ‘The system is a refinement, 
ue to physiological as well as psychological stndy, and as such 
it bears about the same historical relation to the older Yoga as 
the modern study of knee-kicks bears to Hamilton's metaphysics. 

The place of the epic in thix development is midway between 
the secondary Upanishads and the completed system. It has 
many of the system’s termini techinicé, but, despite long elucida- 
tions, it shows no trace of others. Tt lacks the completion, but it 
stands near to the completed system. 

The exercise of Yoga imparts magical powers. ‘This, as an 
attribute of the Mahitman, is recognized in early Buddhistio 
‘tracts, but the attainment of such powers was lightly set aside by 
Buddha himself as not conducive to perfection, and the extraor- 
dinary fulness of detailed Yoga-technique in later Buddhistic 
works may be counted as a contemporary phenomenon with that 
in later Brahmanic literature, Nor are such powers the objective 
of earlier Upanishad teaching. ‘They belong rather to the vulgar 























' Their posteriority is based not only on content but on diction and 
style, Though the age of the different Upanishads is usually made 
greater, I fail to see any reason for believing that even our oldest 
‘Upanishads go back of the sixth century, or that the secondary Upani- 
shads may not be as late as the fourth century. The later Yoga 
‘Upanishads may be as late as our era, for aught we know, 
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cult of magic, and as such are subordinated to the chief object 
of Yoga in the system itself. ‘The epic on this point is explicit 
enough, It teaches that the attainment of supernatural powers 
is antag of progress; but this stage must be loft behind like 
other stages in the onward course of the saint. To linger in this 
stage is damnable, 

Tiere the popular Yoga parts from philosophical Yoga, ‘The 
‘ordinary saint or ascetic of the epic is acquainted only with Yoga 
powers, All he cares 
for is to become a wizard of this sort in life and to continue after 
Aeath as a superior god-compelling wiseacre, as dreaded in 
heaven as he is on earth, Every harmless exercise of magic is a 
‘Yogin’s perquisite. His prabhZva, or magical power, it is that 
makes it possible for him to fly through the sky, for example in 
xii, 826, 8 (na prabhavena gantavyam antarikgacarena vai). 
‘The technical term for this, vid/ati, occurs first in an Atharvan 
‘Upanishad, the Pragna, v. 4, aomaloke vibhatim anubhaya, but 
it may lack the technical meaning here, It is unknown in earlier 
‘Upanishads, though familiar to the Git and other parts of the 
epic, as its synonym, digvarya, is also unknown to early Upani- 
shads in this technical sense, 

In the completed system, Yoga is ofton synonymons with sam- 
adhi. Hero it is to be noticed, howover, that all these technical 
terms, recognized as such in the epic, are still used in their ordi- 
nary moaning as well. For instance, yoga may be only a 
“moans,” and almost the same meaning attaches to samadhi, 
arrangement” leading to some result, of, in effect, a menns to it, 
as in xii, 96. 12, apanitasya samadhiris cintaya (yatha sulha- 
gunah pantha Dhavet), “excogitate some arrangement of this 
evil” So in the epic Sithkchya scheme, ataiveara has its special 
sense, egoism ; elsewhere it connotes “vanity” (ahamnkararh 
awndvigat, of Nahuga, xiii, 09.10); buddht and manas are equiv- 
alent terms (nd sid paldyane buddhif, “he had no mind to flee,” 
xvi, 8. 485 yat te manasi vartate, xii, 114, 176);* svadhava is 
natuée, prabyti, or character, as is prakyté itself (na gakyase sva- 
bhavat, “it is not in your character,” xviii, 8.92); vyakea is both 
Aoveloped and clear (asarhskylam api vyaktam bhati iki. 69. 8)5 








aya means to the attainment of mag 






































1 Formal vibhatis are enumerated in Kit. Kray. ii. 1(p. 181), bub they 
__ are not those of the system, 
oS Compare xii. 285. 185; toayi me hrdayarh deva toayi buddhir manas 


tray. 
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rajas and tamas are dust and darkness, as well as gunas (rajasa 
tamasa cai "va yodhah sanchannacaksusah, vii. 146, 85), gure 
is a string, saguna, or philosophical characteristic, or common 
attribute, rdjto gundh, a king’s attributes” (to be a father, a 
mother, Yama, ete.; xii. 139. 108, vaivesiba guudh, “excellent 
attributes,” vi 70). 

‘The most important of these words is yoge itself, Tt may be 
(like prayoga) a mere “means” or “appliance” to make a horse 
i. 67. 6. Its radical meaning of fastening (toa thing) gives 
of “appliance ® ax of “application,” which still lingers 
in the epie words dambha-yogu, “wvieky appliances,” xii, 105. 255 
Iysi-yoga, “application to agriculture,” xiii, 83. 18, and inheres in 
the verbal form. Hence it may be translated by devoted to,” 
as in this sentence, which contains two of these technical expres- 
sions still used in a non-technical sense: sa vedadhyayane yuktah 
tapas tape tato vedan niyanad vagam anayat, * He was devored 
to the perasal of the Veda and mastered them by austerity and 
strict discipline,” iii, 116. 1. The rather unusual abhiyogu, 
instead of yoga, preserves this meaning, as in the metaphor 
alluded to above, xii. 299, 38: 

yathis bhava "vasunnd hi ndur mahimbhasi tantunt 
tatha mano ‘bhiyogad vii arivam pracikirsati, 

But the eventual meaning of yoga (Yhaktiyoga, ete.) in a philo- 
sophial sense is not even devotion but union as disunion.’ This 
is, indeed, the definition given in the preface to Pataijali’s work, 
gl. 8, apropos of the Sitra, pumprakrtyor viyogo ‘pi yoga ity 
udito yaya, “according to which, yoga is declared to be separa- 
tion of Spirit and Prakyti,” or, in the verba ipsissima of the 
author, i. 2 yoga is eittavrttinirodha, “suppression of mental 
activity,”* (compare Tejab. Up. vii.). 

‘The first. hint of this paradox that yoga is viyoga is given in 
the Giti, ii. 48, where yoya is defined as samatoa, equanimity, and 
in vi. 23, of the state (20) where thonght is suppressed, 





























Lin xii, 200, 11, swhyogavidhi is interpreted by Nilakantha as 
‘Vedinta, “the rule for union,” of soul and Brahman. 

' Phat is, of those whose mental activity has been given up in favor 
of spiritual insight, jldnatrpta nirvinagatamdnasal, as the epic calls 
‘them who are freed from the faults of saviedra, xii, 195.2. ‘The Sitra’s 
citta is synonymous with manas in the epic, 6. g. loc. eit. 12. and 18 
evan eva 'eya citar e« bhavati dhyanavartmani, samahitarh gach 
iheit .. . punar vayupathan bhrdntam mano bhavati wayuvat. 
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‘yatro ‘paramate cittwh niruddharh yogasevaya, 

tart vidyad duikhaswixyogawiyogan yogasariynitam, 
Dut it appears in full in iii, 219, 99: 

tanh vidyad brahmano yoga viyogarh yogasarijnita, 

After the aphorism just cited, Patafijali i. 7, gives perception, 
inference, and tradition, pratyakga-anumana-agama, as the pra- 
mayas ot accepted authorities, On pp. 51, 904%. of my Great 
pie, Lhave indicated the passages where the sume proofs are 
igiven in the epic, but I have omitted one important passage, xii, 
56, 41, where the Nyaya four are alluded to as authoritative: 
pratyakgena ‘numinena tatha panya 'gamadir api, though 1 
have given another like it (p. 3). 

Zn the same work (p. 181) I have also noticed the fact that the 
“five faults” of the Yogin aro kama, krodha, bhaya, nidra, 
pvdsa, and (or) raga, moha, sneha, kama, krodha, and (or) kama, 
krodha, loblia, bhaya, svapna, according to different passages of 
this heterogencous work, and compared the five Alagas of Pat. ii 
3 (the “obstacle” godsa is in the list of i, 81). ‘The epic also 
‘occasionally uses Klepa in this sonse: yadi va dharmiko yajud 
yadi va Klogadharital, xii, 987, 6-1. 

‘Phere remains, to fulfil the promise given op. cit, note to p. 
182, an account of those Yoga principles with which begins the 
third book of Patafijali, and of which the first is dharand, defined 
as “confining thought to one place” (such as the tip of the nose); 
the second is dhyana, eto. 

Fixing the mind by looking only at the nose and gradually 
withdrawing the breath is alluded to in the Gttd, v. 275 vie 195 
viii, 10, ‘The pseudo-epic knows of more than one dharand, 
however, as it knows other esoterie secrets of the later schoolmen, 

‘But instead of following the course of the Satras in this sketch, 
Ishall rather describe the Yogin and his practice as it is here 
and there elucidated in the epic. 

‘After declaring that the Yoga system is identical with the 
Sankbya, 

char sashkhyarn ea yogarh ca yah pagyati sa tattoavit, 




















2 The original order may have been kama, krodha, tobha, and these 
three asa group may have preceded the five, In xiii, 141, 60, we read 
of ‘one who has overcome the three,” as if it were a recognized group 
(triparikranta, so explained by the commentator). Cf. v. 38, 68. 
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‘Yajiavalkya, in 


rudrapradhanan aparan viddhi yogian arirulama 

tendé va ca ’tha dehena viearanti digo daga 

yavad dhi pralayas tata sakgnend 'sgagunena ha 

yogena lokan vicaran sukharh sarhnyasya @ "nagha 

‘vedesu cd stapaninar yogar alear maniginale 

smam astagunam praiur ne *tarasis nrpasattama 
doignnara yoqakytyarn tu yoginam pralver uttuman 
suguyynra nirguyarh edi "a yatha gastranidarganam 
Chirayarr edi va manasah prandyamag ca Parthiva 
ekagrata ca manasah praydyamas tathii *va ca 
prandyimo hi saguyo nirgunaris Ahiirayen manal 
yady adypyati mutean vai pranan Maithilasatiama 
‘vatadhilyam bhavaty eva tasmat tari na samacaret 
nipayth prathame yame codana doadaga smptah 
madhye svapnat pare yame duadagai ’va tu codanah. 
tad even upagantena dantenai"kantagilina 
dtmaramena Buddhena yoktavyo ‘ma na samgayah 
pateandm indriyanarh tu dosan aksipya paioadha 
gabdath ripari tathi: spargarh rasarn gandharh tathii "va ca 
pratibham apavargaa ca pratisarhhytya Maithila 

ete, ete. 


817. 8, proceeds as follows : 




















“Learn now the speci 
breaths.” 


‘Yoga-practices depending on the 


It is possible that rudrapradhandn does not mean “having 
breaths as the chief thing,” but “having breaths and elements,” 
pradhana, The commentator takes the latter word as equivalent, 
to indriyani (“breaths and senses are the chief means for prac- 
ticing Yoga”), and cites uthramanakdle dehinavh rodayanti for 
the meaning of rudra as breath [ef. BAU. iti. 9. 4; Oh. Up. iii. 
16. 3]. He also cites Satra [i, 84] for the prana exercises, pra- 
cchardanavidharanabhyarn va pranasya, defining the former 

recaka and the latter as parakaparvakah kumbhakah, that is 
“stoppage of breath preceded by filling” (Amrtab, Up. 9-12). 





“With such a (Yoga) body (Yogins) wander wherever 
they will.” 





1 This is the sarhahé of the two breaths, Ch. Up. i 8. 8. 
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‘That is, they obtain the power of wandering through the air as 
the result of restraining breath, Compare Pat. Satra, iii. 42, 


“At the moment of dissolution, with the subtile Yoga 
(body) of eight characteristies, wandering through the worlds 
and renouncing (bodily) pleasure.” 








Or perhaps “obtaining happiness ;” vicaran is used as if it wore 
fan absolute form, but this is probably a half-stanza out of its 
proper connection, as the passage is related to others (see below). 
‘This is added, according to the commentator, merely to encour 
age faith with the hope of rewards, 





“The wise declare in the Vedas that the Yoga has eight 
characteristics; none other they declare than the subtile one 
having eight characteristics.” 

‘Pho eight characteristic powers beginning with anima are meant 
by yoga astagunin and by asfaguna is meant aytafiga or the six 
practices referred to in Maitri Up. [vi. 18] with yama and 
niyama added, according to the commentator (the Sitra, ti, 2, 
‘alvo substitates deana for tarka), It is quite possible, however, 
that both the adjectives refer to yoga interpreted in the same 
way, nainely eight-fold Yoga-science. 


« Acoording to the explanations in the Giistra, they declare 
that the highest Yoga-practice of Yogins has a double char- 
acteristic (is two-fold), being either with or without charac- 
teristics.” 














‘Tho second of the two characteristics implied in the first clause 
is negative. ‘There is a double Yoga-practice, One kind has 
and one kind bai not certain characteristics. ‘The epic not infre- 
quently employs this yogakrtya for Yoga-practice, 

“Just steadiness of the mind and restraint of prana, and 
concentration of the mind and restraint of prana, The form 
with characteristics is breath-restraint : the one without is 
‘mental concentration.” 


‘The two have in common pranayama, but the first is merely 
fixing the mind and the second concentrating it. Compare the 
common epic expression ekagramanas. Steadiness is induced 
dy regarding certain objects; concentration goes farther and 
produces a merging of the objective in the subjective (“Absence 
of distinction regarding thinker, thought, and thinking”). The 
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common pranayama is interpreted differently, however, accord- 
ing as it is united with dharana or with ekagrata, in the 
former ease being physical, in the latter being mental (restraint 
of senses). Compare Sttra i. 35-41. ‘The adharas or objects of 
contemplation, says Nilakantha, are sixteen as named in the Giva- 
‘Yoga, beginning with the great toe and the heel. ‘The last clause 
of the text literally carries nirguya over to the mind: “mind he 
should fix without characteristics,” that is withont activity, nir- 
vpttikarh dhdvayet, sthirarh kuryat (comm.). ‘The stanza else- 
where appears in other form (below). 








“If one expels the breaths when no visible object is at 
hand there results merely an excess of wind; hence one 
should not begin the practice in this way.” 

‘The commentator says adrgyati is equivalent to adreyamane 
mocanasthane, He cites (Pavanayogasarigraha): prandyiimena 
yultena sarvarogaksayo bhavet ayuktdabhyasayogena mahiroga- 
samudbhaval, a verse which occurs in slightly different form 
in the Hafhadipika, This is the principle of the eitiaprasada- 
nam, as explained in Sitra i, 88 and 34. The tam, I suppose, 
refers to prandydmam understood. The “visible object” seems 
to refer to place on which the attention is fixed rather than time 
‘measured by prayer. 

“In the first watch of the night twelve compulsions, coda- 
‘nah, are traditional; likewise twelve compulsions in the 
middle watch after sleeping.” 

‘Urgings is the literal meaning of vodana (probably from the 
use of the verb in the Gayatri), but the commentator rightly 
takes the word to mean “restraints of breath.” ‘The parallel pas- 
sage has sarhcodandh (below). 

“The spitit should without doubt be exercised in Yoga in 
this way by one at peace, controlled, devoted to one thing, 
delighted with spirit only, and fully enlightened. In five 
ways expelling the five senses? faults, sound, form, touch, 
taste and smell, removing distraction and inertness”? [the 
text continues] “placing the whole group of senses in the 
mind, establishing mind in consciousness, consciousness in 

















*On pratibhd and apavarga as equivalent to vikgepa and laya, see 
below. 
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intelleot, and intellect in Prakrti—by thus proceeding in 
regular order, parismikhyaya, (Yogins) meditate the sole, 
passionless, spotless, eternal, endless, pure, undeficient, firm 
Spirit, tasthegam purugam ... the Eternal Lord, Brahman.” 


‘Then follow the “signs of the Yogins,” yultasya laksandni ; 
“the sign of pence,” prasada, as when one sleeps well ; “asa lamp 
filled with oil in a windless place would burn, so is the yuta,” 
ete,, as given in full in my Great Epic, p. 108, eta, 

It is scarcely possible that one acquainted with the Satra’s use 
of qpavarga and pratibha in ii, 18 and iti, 38 could have written 
this passage, ‘The commentator explains the former as faye and 
the latter as vikgepa, having evidently in mind the passage in 
‘Maitri vi, 94, where it is said that the mind must be freed from 
these two, Such, too, is the regular meaning of pratibhd in the 
epic, phantasy, distraction of mind, On the other hand, the pas- 
sage as a whole, upon which I have animadverted op. cit, p. 108, 
shows a recognition of Yoga practices and Yogn-technique, espe- 
cially interesting in the warning against vatadhikya, as proving 
that Yoga was already regarded, Hatha treatises, as a 
means of health, On the union of heat and breath, compare 
xii, 187. 71 prandn dhdrayate hy agnih sa fton upadhiryatim, 
vayusaidhirano hy agnir nagyaty uechvasanighrahat, eto. 
‘Phe Satra meaning of apavarga as emancipation appears in 
another passage, xii, 271, 81, qpavargamatir nityo yatidharmal. 
sandtanah. This is preceded by sarhtoyamalas tyagatma jranda- 
dhigghanam weyate (compare Satra ti. 82, pauca-sarhtoga eto.) and 
followed by sadharanah kevalo vd, perhaps for sadharanah (see 
below). 

In xii, 241, the author gives a “complete yogakrtya,” which 
has much in common with this passage, It is the “highest 
Knowledge” to unite intellect and mind and senses with the 
dtman vydpin (compare Gvet, vi. 11). Instead of ekantasitin 
‘the same verse as that above has 'dhydtmagidin and it ends with 
Boddhavyarh pucikarmand, gl. 4, while the next gloka has yoga. 
dosdin samucchidya patica yan kavayo vidul kamam, ete, giving 
the five faults (as above). Further, in the sense of Satra i, 
37 (vitardgavigayamh vd cittam): “One that is wise subdues 
wrath by quietness, desire by avoiding purpose, sarikalpa, and 
one may cut off apathy, nidra, by the cultivation of the good 
(oattoasarisevanat), etc. One should also (gl. 8) honor fires and 
priests and bow before divinities ; avoid lascivious talk and that 
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which is joined with harm, Aiis@ ... one should seck Brahman; 
having concentrated (thought) and uniting, Rytvdi “kigryam, 
mind and senses in the fore-night and after-night, parvardtrdpar- 
ardhe ca, one should fix mind on self (spirit),” dharayen mana 
dimani, 14, Afver this comes the subjugation of the senses, 
which one should constrain, sarhyamya, and “establish in mind,” 
1%, and then follows the rnle for observing these practices for 
q limited timo,” * to gain likeness with the imperishable; ending 
with parallels to Kathaka iv. 18; Qvet. vi, 19-21; GIti, v. 26, eto, 
(the other points-are disoussod in my @reat Epic, loc, cit. and 
elsewhere), and with the following verses, which give a number 
of Stitra technicalities (29-24): 

















pramoho Dhrama avarto ghranam gravayadargane 
adbhutini rasasparge gitogne méruta "krtil 
pratibhim upasargdng ca *py upasargrhya yogatal 
taris tattvavid anddytya dtmany eva nivartayet. 





In this list, besides the technical words with which the stanza 
begins, upasuergus is the “obstacles” of Sitra iii, 37 (referring 
back to pratibhupravunavedunadargasnaduvarta in 20), the 
fanlts of sarhyame, inclading vdrta, smell as a celestial phenom- 
enon (compare Gvet. fi, 11-12), The added warning, anddpty, 
may be compared with xii, 197. 7, where itis said that a Yogin 
who is sot on “practicing mastery,” digvaryapravrtea, with a view 
to worldly results, goes to everlasting hell.’ This passage also 
emphasizes (in 190. 18, urdgamohah, ete.) the vitarayavigaya, 
and gradual giving up even of samadhi ; as in 196. 20: dhyaine 
samaihim uipadya, tad api tyajuti keramat, and here, too, mandli- 
samédhi is paired with indriygjaya (9), though mancay eva 
mano dadhat (15) shows a general rather than a particular dis- 
cipline, ‘The student should sit on supa grass and renounce 
objects, visayah; and japa or muttering prayer is the means of 
fixing attention. 











1 Six'months, as stated afterwards (Great Epic, p. 45). The times of 
practicing are here three, traiktlye @41. 25). ‘The exercises may be 
practiced on a mountain, in a deserted place, a temple, editya, eave, 
eto, ‘The goal is aksarasdmyata (22). 

* This, by the way, is not a common penalty, as hell is no more than 
purgatory to the Hindu. But in this case sa eva nirayas tasya'nd ‘sau 
tasmat pramueyute, “Hell is his, and from it he is not freed.” 
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In my Great Epic, Ihave pointed out that there ave three dis- 
tinet epic versions of the same Teuching of the Vedanta in three 
several chapters, So here, besides the two related chapters 
already discussed, we find what is virtually a third version of the 
same matter in xii, 07, where Vasigtha appears as the expositor 
of Yogakytya: “The wisdom-knowing men declare that medita- 
tion ix two-fold, dhyana dvividlum; meditation being the 
highest power of Yogins.” ‘Then comes the stanza above, but 
with a varied reading : 





ekagrata ca manueah priiyayamas tuthat?oa ca 
praniyamas te suguno nirguno manasas tatha, 


“Concentration of mind and restraint of breath (ave the two) 
restraint of breath is (meditation) with characteristios, mental 
(restraint) is without characteristics.” ‘Then follows 807, 9-10: 

“One should be intent on contemplation, yurtjita, all the time 
except at the three times, trikdlam (when hunger and other 
natural necessities prevent). Being pure, one should by thinking 
divert the senses from their objeots and urge the spirit (self) 
beyond the Twenty-Fourth (principle) by means of the ten or 
twelve sarhoodundh, restraints of breath.” 

I have pointed: ont, op. oft, p. 127, that this verso has been 
torn from its connection and repeated in xiv. 48. 4, and that the 
number of swicodanis, evidently the codunds of the passage 
above, is reckoned as twenty-two, dupa-dvadugabhir va 'pi otur- 
vivigat pararh tata swheodanabhir matiman atmanair coduyed 
ath, gl. 10. ‘The following verses repeat the passages cited 
above (parvardtre parardtre dharayita mano ‘tmani, 18; “ns a 
lamp in a windless place,” 18, eto.), some of the verses being in 
241 and some in xii, 317. ‘The Anugita version has praynd- 
‘yamas for swieodands, and here Nilakaytha explains the num- 
bers in two ways. But in xii. 907 he recognizes only twenty-two 
as the meaning of dapa-dvadagabhir va ‘pi and explains them as 
restraints caused by intentness, contemplation, concentration, 
recognition of duality, and eighteen stoppings of breath (accord- 
ing to Yajfiavalkya), at the crown, forehead, brows, eye, nose, 
tongue, throat, heart, navel, penis, middle of body (fire-place), 
anus, thighs, knees, eitimala, calves, ankles, toes. 





























“Compare the list, corresponding but with v. 1, comm. to Keuriki 
Upanishad 7, which itself gives ten places. T record these eighteen as 
representing the complete Hatha list (a shorter one of the text itself is 
‘presented below), though thenumber of stoppings is given by N. at 317. 9 
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‘The “embodied one going like sound,” gubdavat, aut. 
21-92, is bronght through purity into a subtile form wairagyat 
Ju sthitah, by a practice described in several places besides 
‘vi, 18, In xii, 200, 16-99, it is called visayapratiscmishara 
(ib. 287. 83, expressed as viguyae pratisurhharal, the “sign of the 
rule” in Sizikhya). One engaged in this “withdrawing from 
“objects” fixes the five breaths on mind, mind on the two (chief) 
breaths, and holds the two breaths under control, upusthitikytau, 
‘Then, looking at the end of the nose, by mental effort one brings the 
two breaths gradually between the brows, If it were not for the 
commentator, who supplies pugyrnta, it would be more natural 
tointerpret: “By wrinkling the brows and by mental effort bring 
the breaths below the nose gradually to the nostril.” This is a 
mere description and nota precept, and we are told that the next 
step was to put the spirit in the head by overcoming the spirit 
with a moveless body and fixed gaze. The culmination of the 
exercise is in a light breaking through the crown of the head and 
going to heaven, ‘This was the “spam-long spirit,” pradepama- 
trah purusah. On an example of Yoga jiva and videhamukti in 
the epic, Ihave spoken, op. eit. p. 111. In regard to the theory 
that the fate of the soul depends on the part of the body it 
barsts through, compare op. cit. p. 186, on xii, 318. 

‘Another account says: “If a man is one whose actions are 
done merely to sustain life, he becomes emancipated when, at the 
hhour of death, he equalizes the three gunas and then by mental 
effort forces the breaths toward the hearteanal,” gundndrh sam- 
yum agamya manasaé*va manovahum (sic), dehakearma nudun 
prindn antakale vimucyate, xii, 214. 25. 

In ib. 17-19, the veins are thousands (ten chief) diamunyal, 
and the principal is manovaha (Great Epic, p. 26), like citta- 
‘vahii nagi (comm, to Sitra iii. 38). Precise is the account of the 
‘Yogin's soul path ” in xii, 185, where are described the fire in the 
head, protecting the body, and the accompanying breath, prana, 
which here is the spirit itself. ‘The breaths T have discussed, 















(above) as sixteen, and here it is evidently part of an artificial interpre- 
tation, the true meaning being “ ten or twelve,” not “ twelve plus ten.” 
In regard to the loss of the ending, besides extur for the accusative 
(p. 871), of. Roth, Ueber gewisse Karzungen, ete., and Pischel-Geldner, 
‘VS. i. pp. 42, 116, all Vedic. But the late toxt and expressed vd give 
this example a peculiar interest (saptdsfa alone means “seven or 
eight,” v. 100, 40). ‘The Kgurika Up.,cl. 8-4, has twelve mora-appli- 
‘cations and uses sarhedrayet (for codayet, above). 
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Great Hpio, pp. 86 and 172, and referred to this chapter with its 
“ten breaths” (“seven breaths,” ib. p. 87, may be referred to in 
still another passage, sapta marga vayoh, xii. 51.6), of which the 
asnal five are described (c. g. vahan miitrarh purigar o& "py 
apiinah parivartate). Yt touches on the Yogin’s path, as well. 
The single priya, vearing heat, descends to the anus and 
retnrns upward again, all the prays, however, being collected (?) 
in the navel, ndbhimadhye parirasyu surne pranag ea samhsthitah 
(185. 14). Urged by the ten pranas, the veins bear food-essence 
all over the body, starting from the breast (Ardy, 15), ‘Then 
follows, 16: 

ega margo ‘thu yogantoh yena gucchanti tatpadem 

jitaklumah sama dhiva miirdhuny dmanan adadhan, 


‘The corresponding passage, iti. 218. 17, has yogindm and adadhuh 
in the last stanza and pratigthita) in 14 (significant of the relation 
between the paendo-epic and earlier epic, even in philosophy). The 
section thus recognizes the main duct of the Yogin’s soul-path, the 
augumpi, which is first known by that name in Maitri vi, 21, 
ardlwaga nai sugumndkhya (Kithaka vi, 16; Pragna iii, 0; 
‘Daitt, i. 6). Ordinarily, the simple rule iss mana prine nigrh- 
niyat priinam brukmani aharayet, nirvedad eva niroanarn na ea 
kirhoid vieintayet, xii, 189. 16-17 (compare also the note below, 
p. 862, on pranas). 

A more general description, in vii. 149, 84-86, says that one 
“offered his vital breath in breaths, sunk his eye in the sun 5 his 
mind in water; and became yogayukta. In a corresponding pas- 
sage, ib. 102, 59, © man edrivbhyam asthitah as well as yogam 
asthiya, 49, takes a fixed posture, bending his head up' and his 
stomach out. The Yoga postures, dauna, Satra ii, 40, are 
alluded to again in xiii. 142, 8-10, desoribed as virdsana, vira- 
payya, mandikayoga, between two fires, But in this case of 
popular yogacarya, the Yogin is born again in the Niga-world 
or as a king as the result of his piety (98-48), although he is sup- 
posed to have “put dhdrana in his hear.” Ido not know what 
the mandakayoga (gayand) is, but the commentator says it is 






































So Vishnu stands (in xii. 94, 60) ekapddasthita ardhvabahur wdat- 
mukhab, ‘The makdniyama austerity recognized as “Vedio” consists 
in standing on one leg, ‘“up-looking” and “holding up arms,” with 
devoted mind for a thousand years of the gods (jirdhvadreti, -bahu, 
ehdgram manas, ekapdda), xii. 841, 46-48, 
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explained in the Hathagistra.’ ‘These yogas, however, are in part 
only aysterities of the older type, on a par with and grouped with 
gitatoyagniyoga and sthundile gayand, ¢l. 10, which is also called 
a yoga in 141, 111, sthaydilegayane yogah gikaparnanigeva- 
nam (such as are described also in iti, 200. 105 and often). The 
confusion sliows clearly that the tenn yogu, applied inferentially 
to the dean or posture of the regular Yoga practice, had also 
absorbed the meaning of tpus, so that any austerity, whether 
in praydyima exercises or not, was called yogd. Austerity is 
thus caused by yoga, xii. 188. 36. Both are the sign of nivrtté, 
or renunciation for the-sake of the soul of him who is yuitto 
yoga pratt sada pratt swhkhyanum eva cu (xiii, 141. 83), 
whether he be an ascetic, now at the foot of a tree, now lying on 
the ground, now wandering about, or engaged on the technical 
firapayyi, ete. So far as I know, the term dsana is not an early 
technicality. It is not found in the first Upanishads, but is 
recognized (apparently) by the Git, where it seems to have the 
sense it has in the Kguriki and other late Upanishads and in 
Buddhistic language (e. g. Buddhacarita, xii, 117). ‘The mean- 
ing of dharmaritrisamdsunc in xiii, 141. 9 is unknown to me." 

"Phose recognized in the Anugisana as Yogins thus include 
ascetics of every sort, though they have formal divisions, “Beg- 
gars” of this class, muktdh, and yukta}, are grouped in four 
species ; the Kuticaka and Bahidaka are Tridandins, the former 
living alone in a hut and the latter visiting Tirthas; the Hasisa 
and Paramahaisa are Ekadandins, the former living in a hermit- 
age, the latter being “freed from the three gunas,” according 
to Nilakantha’s explanation of xiii. 141. 89, where the names 
alone of the four classes are given with the statement that their 
superiority is in the order of their names.* 

















tis mentioned again in the list at xii. 904. 9{f., where appear vird~ 
sana, virasthana, and the maydikacdyin, together with a long list of 
‘ascetic observances, Compare also virayoga xiii. 142. 57. In vi. 120, 
86, eto., viraayyd, is merely a “hero's bed.” 

* Teds the second of the five first mentioned duties called (as a group) 
reidharma (@ Gauda v. 1. is dharmacakram sandtanam). N. says sam- 
yagasana. 

"The following discourse treats of the Froth-drinkers, Phenapas 
(et. v, 102. 6), Valakhilyas (Munis, perfect in austerity, living in the 
sun's disc, the size of a thumb-joint, aigusthaparvamétrah), Cakracaras 
(ivinities living in the moon), Sampraksllas, Acmakutfas, Dantoli- 
Kbalikas (141, 104; 142. 11), saints who husk rice with their teeth, ete.; 
of, ix, 87. 48, ‘The “ thumb-long seers” adorn a tale ini. 81. 8. 
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‘The Yati, a term equivalent to Yogin, and expressing the senso 
sometimes given by the desiderative yuyrukgat, “one desiring to 
concentrate his mind,” jijnzeamanu, “desiring knowledge,” must 
be not only nirmanyu (as also nirdowndow and nirveds) but also 
nirvana, studying not Giistras but Om, Tt is added here that if 
‘a Brahman will not be a Yati, he should travel, preevisin, for a 
home-staying priest gets no glory, xiii, 36, 14-165 so if, 55. 14. 
The dharau, referred to above, is the cause of Yoga-power. 
First the five faults must be cut off, and then, according to xii 
287. 9 (chinnaidogo munir yogin neukto yusyite dvddaga), one 
should consider the twelve points of Yoga, namely : 
degukarmanurayarthin upayapiyanigenyal 
cakguraharasuichindin manasa darganena cut, 
that is, in a froe version of the text's free syntax, he should see 
to the place (being pare), the acts (proper), his inclination (being 
restrained), the objects (of his thought or senses being propitious 
to Yoga-discipline), the means (that is, the posture as a means 
‘of Yoga, being correct) hia (mind) renouncing (passion), bis 
determination (in faith), his sense-organs (being controlled), his 
food (pure), his nature (subdued), his will (perfected), his aystem 
correct, ‘Then comes the dhdrayie, ‘These are here trinls of 
mental concentration of a severe sort, ‘The faults are a net, 
vagnrd, out of which he must exeape by cutting it, as in the pas- 
ge above, and Dh, P, 870, and elsewhere, xii, 301, 15-17. So 
in xii, 290, 9-4: asuiigah greyuso malum . . chitod *dharmama 
‘yum pigam, “The root of felicity is freedom from ties; on cut 
ting the bond of wrong,” ete. ‘The cutting is done, of course, 
with the “sword” of Yoga equanimity, xii, 265.7. Tt may be 
remarked, parenthetically, that the Yogin, besides laboring for 
the abstraction desired, also (naturally but inoonsequently) prays 
for it: manasag ca samadhir me vardheta *har aha xii. 109. 19. 
But ordinarily the state is induced by restraint of breath, as in 
xii, 199, 19-14 (of. xv. 90. 59): pranadharanamétrais tu kesth 
‘cid upapadyate, pramena mahata keoit kurvanti prinadharanam, 
For samadhi is really gained only by intense effort and fine 
work, ‘The terms are indifferently stmadhi or sumadhana 


















































+ Also metaphorical : atha swhtuaramdnasya ratham (=yogam) eva 
yuyukgatah, akgaramh gantumanaso vidhih vaksyami gighragam, xii, 
287. 18. 
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(though the latter is united with mance or dtman), @harand or 
dharanam, e. g, dtmanug ea samadhane dharandm prati nidurg- 
andni, “the indications of the spirit’s concentration as regards 
fixing the mind,” xii. 801. 80; démusumadhanamn yuktwa yogena 
tattoavit, ib. 85; yori dharupdsu sumahitah, ib. 87. 

The general preliminary process is the placing of the spirit in 

different parts of the body : 

nabliytii Rupthe ou girge cu hydi vuksasi pargoayoh 

dargune grave ei ’pi glrirye on mituvikruma 

sthiinegn etesne yo yorpi muhitvratasumahital 

Gémuna sakgmum dminain yuitkte samyay vigampute 

se gighram vealuprakhyar kurmu dugdhva gubhitgublieom 

uttamin yogum asthiiyn yudi "echiti vimueyute, 
“A Yogin who, devoted to the great observance," properly fixes 
his subtile spirit on these plaves, the navel, neck, head, heart, 
stomach, sides, eye, ear, and nose, having quickly burned away 
all good and bad actions, though they be like @ mountain (in 
size), by applying himself to the highest Yoga is released, if he 
wishes.” 

In this passage, xii, 901. 3948, the @hariits may be acts con- 
ucive to fixedness of mind, that is, besides this fixing of the 
mind, abstemiousness and subduing the passions, A passage to 
‘be cited presently gives another meaning to this term which per- 
haps applies here as well. According to the present exposition, 
the whole discipline of Yogin lies first in fixing the spirit on dif 
ferent parts of the body and then in dieting, in chastity, and in 
renouncing sensual pleasures of all kinds. ‘The Yogin eats but 
onee daily, ekdharah, of ary barley or riee-grains and sesame, 
avoiding oil, snehdnava varjume yuktuh, and drinking less and 
Jess milk and water, which “after a long time” imparts Youa- 
power, hada. Or he may avoid meat altogether (as an alternative 
means of acquiring power), akhandam (unusual word, also xi 
15. 8) midrisam uposya. ‘The text continues : “By overcoming 














{The mahdvrata may be the one described, or that called in the Stitra 
(sarvabhauma-) mahavrata, i. e. yamal, fi. 81 (80). 

* The logical order is not closely kept. Subjugation of the senses is, 
of course, the ‘prior path,” as it is called in xii, 195, 10, though here 
also ekdgrash dhdrayen manah (pingikrtye ‘ndriyagramam) precedes 
{in the description. In xii 141.8, it is said that ‘those. who have sub- 
snses must learn the Atman, and then afterwards, tatah 
pagedt, desire and wrath must be overcome.” 
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desire, wrath, cold and heat, and rain, fear, care, breathing, 
podsa,' and human sense-objects, paurusan viguydri (“sounds 
pleasant to men,” says the commentator), sensuality, thirst, 
(delights of) touch, sleep, nidra, and sloth hard to overcome, 
tandririe dunjayam, the wise and great Yogins, muhittmana, 
void of passion, viturdgd,’ make glorious the spirit through the 
spirit (self), by means of meditation and study, @iydanadkyuyrr- 
sampudi® Hard is the great path, makapantha (like wandering 
through a forest on a way beset with robbers), and few holdit to 
the end, but he is called a great sinner, balwdogu, who entering 
the way, yoyamargam aeadys, gives ip. Ensy is it (in compari 
son) to stand upon the sharpened edges of razors, Aguradhiiniow 
[compare Kighnka, ili, 14, and Kgutiki Up.], but hard for the 
uncontrolled to stand by the Yoga discipline of fixing the mind,” 
dharanasu tu yogasya dulstheyum ukptitmabily, xii, 301. 64. 
On the dhdrande occur the following stanzas, xii, 297, 14-10 = 











supta yi dharayah ketena vagyutuh pratipadyate 
prathatah pargoatag ef nyas tavatyas tah pradharan ie 
Tramugah parthivarh yao oa vayanyarh Kueh tata puyrlh 
dyotigo yat tad aigoaryam aluirkarasya budahitus 
‘avyaltusyr tathak 'goarywh kerumagih pratipadyite 
vikramas ed "pi yrayiii te tata yuktegu yogutal 

tatha yogusyn yuktaaya siddhin atmant pagyatah 


‘Av this desoription of the would-be Yogin is prefaced by the 
image of him “eager to hitch his (mental) ear,” rather yreyu- 
gatah, the gond of which is “all the ‘Tantras,” survatunérapra- 
toda, it may be suspected that we have a bit of real Tantric liter- 
ature before us,—only suspected, since tantra in the epic is 
synonymous with any manual of instruction, for example, dar- 
matantra is dhurmagistra, but reasonably 80, since, on the other 
hand, Yoga-Tantras are specifically mentioned in the paeudo-epic 























1 The word used in Pat, Sitra, it 49, for in-breathing, as opposed to 
_pragedsa, out-breathing, in pranayama (atter correct posture has been 
taken). On the five, seven, and ten epic “breaths,” ef. op. cit. p. 171 ft 

* Compare Pat, Sdtra, i 87, vitardgavisayarh vd cittam. 

1 Patafijali's definition of niyamd) also includes study, ¢auoasarhtopa~ 
tapahsvidhydyepvaraprapidhdndn, ii.82. ‘This may be mere mutter- 
ing of texts. The epic has a whole section on the rewards ot the 
japaka, xii, 197 (also 196 and 198). Compare Pat, Stra, ii. 4, 
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besides Yoga-Giistras.’ ‘The general sense of the verses is clear 
enough, The author gives the “speedy rile” of the Yogin’s 
progress, until he “steps out, released, after passing beyond the 
‘Yoga-mastery,” yogaiguaryam atikranto yo nighramati mueyate, 
gl. 40. ‘The account thus naturally begins with the fixation of 
mental activity on one object, as does that of Patadijali, iii. 1, 
and as Pataiijali reckons prigitd as “sevenfold,” suptudii, at 
27, s0 the anthor first reckons the fixations of mind as seven 
(suptadha may Ve the original here also), to which he adds seven 
more, then gives eight ‘“masteries” or “lordships,” proceeds 
with the Yogin’s “(victorious) progressions” (mental stages, as 
the commentator says, vikrama wnubhuoukrumal), and ends 
with their “fruit” and the Yogin’s perfection, siddhi, “accord- 
ing to the (regular) Yoga-discipline.” As appears from what 
follows (see below), the “progressions” or “stages” are the hal- 
lucinations, which arise before perfection but after the attain- 
ment of “mastery.” The latter is exercised, according to the 
text, over the five elements, egoism, intellect, and Prakrti (the 
regular fattoas of the system in their order), not according to the 
regular “eightfold mastery,” of miraculous powers, But to what 
are the dharands applied? The commentator is inclined to omit 
Prakgti, avyakta, and refer them to the other seven mentioned 
(that is, five elements, w/urivkaru and duddhi), while the pradha- 
rayis (pra as in prugisya, prapautru, meaning connected but 
remote) apply to the “intercepted” applications, vymnahitih, 
‘which are in fact one of the three divisions of knowledge in Pat. 
Sutra, iii, 25, sakemuvyavuhituviprakrstajninum. ‘The distine- 
tion between praghatih and pargoutah is explained as “farther 
and nearer,” namely, fixing the attention on the mandula of the 
‘moon, sun, or pole star (as in Pat, Stitra, iii, 96-28), or (* nearer”) 
‘on the end of the nose, the brows, the throat-well, kunfhukapa, 
(as in Pat, Stitra, ii. 90, kuythakape keutpipasiinivyttif, that is, 
“samadhé in reference to the throat-well results in averting hun- 
ger and thirst”), 

The use of dharayam asa, the constant expression of Yogar 
practice, naturally led to the companion-noun being employed as 












































“The simplest meaning, however, is perhaps the best, and tantra 
‘Would then be identical with the disefpline alluded to in xii, 215,21: 
atha va na pravarteta (v. 1. prakageta) yogatantrair upakramet ; yena 
tantrayatas tantramh vyttih syat tat tad dearet, 
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object of concentration. As such, though with doubtful applica- 
tion in regard to the numbers, it is correctly explained here, and 
this use is rendered still more cortain by the following deserip- 
tion of Bhigma’s doath, xiii, 169. 2 : (tugutm dubliava), 


ahidvayion asa ed tmanur aharaydane yuth arama, 








in regular succession he concentrated his soul upon the objects 
of concentration” (adharadige, N,), when “his breaths, forced 
together, suriniruddhiih, ascended, and his soul being forced 
together in all the resting places, after cleaving his head went 
Tike a meteor, muholke tou, to the sky,” as is added in 7, where 
auvieniruddhina te toni "ima survego dyutanesu shows Aman ax 
prayus, The @haraais, then, are objects of contemplation, 
‘Phe earlier description, by the way, has here only t@guim asit. «. 
poly tmnaninis vedanivir sariniycrmya, vi. 121, 56. 

‘A “soven-fold province” of the “four-fold samadhi” is recog- 
nized by the commentator to Sitra iii, 61, and very probably the 
first division made was meditation on the senses and two higher 
tuttous, egoisma and intellest.' Seven may be used in the sense 
of “many,” but tdvatyve is rather against this supposition, In 
ny case, the passage indicates a numbered arrangement of sub- 
{ects of contemplation and seems to imply a full systematization, 
‘he pradharands might be “intenser,” bat if taken as remoter 
concentrations they would answer to the general terms of Pat. 
Sita, i. 99, yutha dhimatadhyanad va (“objects without, such 
‘ax the moon”). I believe, however, that the application of 
prathutah pargoutug ow bas been misunderstood by the commen- 
tator (and by the English translator),' in consequence of 

















Yn the Yogin’s ‘“subtile soven,” compare Great Bpio, p. 178 
‘Tho epic's bhvandné sapta may be the “seven spheres” named in the 
system, xii, 187. £6, Seven over-worlds, Jokd}, and seven under-worlds 
ave traditional, ii. 8.45; v. 102, 1 (rasdtala) 

* Curiously enough, Pat. Sitra, ii, 16 to 29, gives seven and fourteen 
“near and remote” forms of knowledge resulting from a combination 
of dharayd, dhydna, samddhi, They are not enumerated, however, 
but possibly they were in the mind of the writer who gives the seven 
pradharapas. 

He is not that esteemed gentleman whose name appears on the title 
page and who did not understand English at all, but Mr. K. Mohan 
Ganguli. His translation (very useful in many ways) gives not only 
the substance of the text but sometimes the gist of the commentary 
‘aswell, and even (as part of the Mhb.) SAtras cited by the commenta- 
tor, as in this instance, where Pat. Stra, iii. 1, depabandhag cittasya 
dharapd (cited by N.) appears as a verse of the epic! 
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ignoring here the metaphor of which this verse still forms a part. 
For, as [have said, we have to do in this passage with an alle- 
gorieal war-car, yoga, with which the would-be Yogin, when once 
‘equipped, hastens on to victory (compare the opening of the 
Amrtabinda Up.). Hence the strange use of vikramith for stages 
in his progress, and hence also the use of prathtah parguutag eas 
to understand which, in connection with the metaphor, we must 
remember the position of the chariot-guards, prethagopas aud pa'g- 
‘vugopas, or, as they are called in a similar description of another 
allegorical war-ear, viii. 34. 45, prathurukgus and puripargon- 
euras, For the van and rear and flank are technically known 
(adverbially) as purutuh, prsthe, aud pargoayoh, 
while yogd, in camp-parlance, is hitching up or harnessing up. 
The preliminary description of ‘this Yogin’s chariot explains that 
‘upaya and apiya are its pole, the apdna-breath its axle, the 
prdnarbreath its yoke, all the Tantras its goad, knowledge its 
charioteer, faith and restraint, dama, the fore-gnard, puralisri, 
renunciation its more distant protector behind, unuga, medita- 
tion, dhyana, its field of action, gocara (with other parts here 
omitted). Next follows the phrase cited above of the rathini 
yuyuksatah, whose rule, vidhi, will be described, and then 

the dhirand verses; so that the whole passage should be t 
lated: “The silent Yogin (in this mental chariot) acquires all the 
seven intentnesses and as many different fore-intentnesses (as his 
immediate guard), in the rear and on the flanks (respectively); 
(guarded by these) step by step he acquires what (is called) the 
mastery of earth and air, space and fluid (mastery), and that of 
light, of egoism, and mastery in respect of intellect ; and also by 
another step (that) of Prakrti; and so he beholds in himself swe- 
ess (victory) when thus equipped with Yoga-practice; and there 
comes next, in consequence of his equipment, yoyatah, the fol- 
lowing victorious advances” (stages). 

‘These “victorious advances” are preliminary hallucinations 
(compare vet. Up. ii, 11), which show the spirit first as having 
asmoky appearance, Then appears a rapadargana of the spirit, 
‘like water in space.” Then this passes away and a fire-form 
Decome visible. After this the spirit appears in a wind-form, 
aitaining wind-like (airlike) subtility and whiteness, goetdri 
getiri Gatva sakgmam apy uta. 

‘The powers attained are then described. They have the fol- 
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lowing effects:’ Enrth-mastery gives one srsfé, the ability to 
create things “like Prajipati;», air-mastery, to make earth shake 
with one’s finger, toe, hand, or foot, this being the attribute, 
guna, of wind (air-element); mastery of space (or ether), the 
power to appear of the same color with space (ether) and conceal 
fone self, ‘Chen one at will can drink up all dgayth (of water, 
such as tanks, ete,); and become too glorious to be seen and have 
this glory diminish (as one will, by applying the mastery of the 
waterelement and the fire-clement, respectively, as is to be 
inferred). These five (clements) are thus brought into the power 
(of the Yogin), vagdnuga, as he subdues egoism (compare Pat, 
Sutra, i. 40, purumanupuramamahattudnto ‘sya vasikarah); and 
when be has subdued these six and intellect, buddhi, which is the 
soul of those six, then at last the vyakta self becomes anyukta 
‘and there appears in him “complete faultless illumination,” nir- 
doqupratibha kytand, Such is the siddhi-process of the Yogin 
(ib. 10, 21-26), ‘This prutidha ix the objective of the Yogin, till 
hhe surpasses mastery (as cited above); compare atikrantaguna- 
gaya, cited op, cit. p. 162." 

‘The hallucinations are referred to again, for example, in xi 
‘73, 4, where it is said, “They who are firm in their observance, 
with their unpolluted mind even here on earth have visions of 
(heavenly) worlds appearing like dreams,” svapnabhatarig ou cant 
Tokin pagyanti *ha ‘pi suvratah, i.e, in the sumadhi or Yoga 
concentration of their last hour, ‘This is introduced as an argu- 
ment to prove the existence of such worlds. Compare Pat. 
Sutra, i, 98, svapnanidrajnana *valambunary vi. By Yoga 
power the Great Vision of the Dead is produced at the end of the 
‘epic story, where all the heroes appear “like visions in the 
night,” nigé auptotthita iva, xv. 31. 1, 

“Another passage says in regard to the hour of death that the 
Yogin, as he frees himself from the objective world, attains the 
original, adyd, Prakrti, just as rivers attain the ocean ; but if not 






































+ No notice is taken here of the Yoga-power which is most named in 
* Brahmanic and Buddhistio literature, memory of previous births. ‘The 
indicates its universality in having several forms of tho 
names for it, atismarana, fatiemarata, jatiemaratea (xiti. 109. 18), 
"The rest of this passage relating to the twenty-five tattuas of the 
Sathkhya and Yoga has been discussed in my Great Epic, pp. 118, 117. 
‘On p. ib. 105, have cited the ‘impediments;’ of. Sitra, it. 87. 
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freed, he sinks down like a house built of sand in water, xii, 299, 
34-85: 





yatha sumudram adhituh saragritih saritoparah 
tathit aya prakytir yogad abhisumpriyate sad 
snchapigair buluevidhair deaktamunuso nardh 
prakestistha visidanti jule stikatuvegmavat, 


There is here, apparently, no recognition of Prakrtilaya as a 
stage preliminary to perfected emancipation, as tanght in Pat 
ra, i. 17 and 19 (the latter, Dhavupratyayo videhaprukptilaya- 
nam). This verse has the Vedanta image of absorption, like a 
‘er in the ocean, and is preceded by the Mahiiyiina image of the 
‘one who is perfect being unwilling to return to the further shore 
of the river he has crossed, ib. 31: 























na hy anyat firam asddya punas tartum vyavasyati 
durlabho degyate hy asya vinipato mahirnave. 


‘The same section contains a passage on the vitardga, gl. 10, 
which bas several Stra terms, though it is doubtful whether they 
are technical; but I cite it, as it gives at least parallels to the 
image of the house (which is here one’s own), of Dram, as used 
above, notes the importance of adhyds (Stra, i 82 has this term 
as applied to one principle to oppose the obstacles of sumadhi), 
or constant practice, and mentions again the Regus, which is the 
Sntra term for the usual epic ‘faults,’ The twentieth stanza, 
according to the commentator, whom (with Bohtlingk) I do not 
follow, employs visturd) and sarhkgepah as if they were reoog- 
nized equivalents of ceremonial and spiritual exercises; 299. 
18-22 (20=37, repeated): 





18, yatha ndhah svagrhe yukto hy abhyistad eva gacchuti 
tathé yuktena manasa prijho gacchati tavh gatim 
(Comm. yogabhyasah karya ity tha) 
19, marunaah janmani proktah janma vai marandgritam 
avidin moksadharmesu baddho bhramati cakravat 
20a, duddhimargaprayatasya sukharh to iha paratra ca 
6, vistardh Megasarhyuktah sarnksepas tu sukhavaha 
© pardrthath vistarah surve tyagam atmahitaris viduh 
21, yatha mrndla nugatam agu muneati kardamam 
tatha "ema purusasye "ha manasit parimucyate 
22, manah pranayate "tmanavi sa. enam abhiyrunijati 
ypulto yada sa Vhavati tada tam pagyate param, 
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“As a blind man in his own house goes by being intent and only 
by practice, so the wise man goes the right way by having an 
intent mind, Death and birth are interdependent 5 one ignorant 
of the rules for emancipation revolves about, bound like a wheel; 
‘ut eternal happiness is his who has advanced upon the path of 
Knowledge. Vast riches bring sorrow ; res angusta, happiness. 
‘All wealth is for another's sake, bnt- renunciation (of worldly 
‘things) they say is one’s own happiness. As the lotus-stall leaves 
the mud attached (to it), #0 a man’s spirit is freed from thought. 
One controls thought and so makes his self (spirit) intent. 
‘When he gets intent he sees him(solf) the highest” (himself as 
Atman), ‘The words in 20b, sarhlegepas tu sukhivahdi}, embody 
‘the idea in Pat. ii, 42, sartogad utiamah sukhaladhal. The 
thought is common, iii. 2. 41-46 (ills of wealth), 

‘Phe Yoga of meditation is fourfold, dyanoyogo caturvidhal, 
but just what divisions are meant are not apparent from the 
cussion. ‘The commentator, referring to several Satras, e. g. i. 94, 
‘and 88-30, attempts to solve the problem ; but the only fourfold 
division that can be got from the text is that of diyina itself 
with three accessories, ‘The Yogin, it is said, should be freo of 
Hlegas and nivveda, anirvedo gataklegah, and then, xii. 196. 15: 




















vioarag cu vivekag ca vitarkay co tpajityate 
muneh samadadhinasya pruthamarh dhydnam adital, 


‘Ono is reminded of Pat. Sitra, ii. 26, where complete viveka 
is anid to be a means toward the rejection of the visible; whi 
in ii, 98, vitarka, preceded (as is this passage by klepa) by lodha, 
Irodha, moha, is questionable practices open to argumentation, 
‘which may be here implied (as power to avoid these questionable 
practices), At any rato this group of “consideration, diserimina- 
tion, and argumentation, (which) are subsequent in the case of one 
engaged in samadhi,” may be compared with the group in Satra 
4. 17, where samadhi is “conscious” because accompanied with 
vitarka and viedra (as well a8 joy and egoism, vitarkavicard- 
nandiemitanugamat saiprajnata}). ‘The gradual growth of 
intentness, tatha yogo pravartate, ing of 
sunlight with a buroing-glass, yatha Dhanugatarh tejo manif 
guddhah samadhing adatte, xii, 299. 12. 

‘One passage cited above in regard to the eight gunas might 
be an allusion to the eight mahdsiddhis (or sid@hie) called ayirnd, 
laghima, garima, prapti (=mahimd), prakamya, ipitva, vagitva, 
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Lamévasdyitoa, indicated by Pat. Stra, ili, 45, tato ‘nimadipra- 
dur bhitwah (of. i. 40). These Yoga-powers are often alluded to 
a8 agtagunam digvaryam, e. g. xii. 940. 55, and are called, in 
general, diitis, vidhatis, digvarya, or yogegvaratoa, powers or 
masteries, and are grouped in the epic ax animalaghimapnaptih 
at xii, 303. 10. They are attributes of God. In the invocation 
at xili. 14, 420, the form is apimdmahimapraptih, but in Téatrio 
lists the two last (as indicated above) are synonymous and 0, 
1015 has for makina thev. 1. laghimé, The vagitea of the Tan- 
tric list is in the epic prabhavignutua (Great Epic, p. 108). The 
form prabhavigni is applied to the (divine) lord of the treasury; 
prabhavisnup ca kogasya jagatag cu tatha prableu, xii. 200, 8. 
In ordinary language, the digvaram balam of a priest in Brahman, 
“anthinkable, undual,” i, 78, 38, Further, instead of Yoga- 
practice, austerities alone are said, in xii, 161. 5, to give “mas. 
tery” (the old view), aigvaryam rsayah praptas tapasai "va, 

Examples of these powers are given in the epic, one or two at 
length and of considerable interest." 

Throngh Yoga one becomes the size of an atom, digvaryayo- 
gad anumatro bated, and enters a lotus-stalk, xii, 349. 42, 
The power of the Yogin can be projected into the body of 
another and the latter be dowered perpetually with it. Thas 
when Vidura dies, his body rests against a tree, but he himself 
by Yoga enters the body of the king, who thus becomes stronger 
and is filled with Vidura’s many virtues, while the sage, leaving 
there his power, “obtained the Santinika worlds,” xv, 26, 20-20. 

Another term for Yoga-power is manisd. By means of this, 
Cyavana, at xiii. 55. 19, hypnotizes his eubject and makes appear 
@ grove, mansions, jewels, ete., “as in a vision,” ib. 53.68 and 
54. 18. 

A very clear oa 




















of the exercise of hypnotic power (cittasya 
paraariravepah, Pat. Sitra, iti, 88) exploited as Yoga-power is 
that narrated in xiii, 40 ‘The sage here projeots himself into 
the body of the subject by means of the subtile spirit, which is 
described as of the size of the thumb, xii. 285.175 and 290, 12, 












* What a Yogin can do, in epic theory, has been told in my Great 
Epic, p, 108, etc. The present cases give examples in epic narrative. 
Thave no example of some of the powers. But ‘making oneself many 
thousands,” which is alluded to in the epic, op. eit., and is recognized 
‘as kdyavyitha in the commentary to Siitra, iv. 4, isin ii, 82, 28 a power 
of Giva; who in ifi, 88, 168 is a Yoga-lord, 
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‘The latter passage deseribes how Uganas being yogusiddha, that 
is, possessed of the mahasiddhis, projected himself into Kubera 
and so got power over him (by Yoga) to take away his wealth 
and slip away, yogdtmakena ruddhva . . . yogend "tmagatarh 
Kytoa nihertay ea. This angered the Mahayogin (Giva), who 
tried to throw a weapon at Uganas, but the latter through Yoga- 
power, yogasidahitmd, appeared on the end of the weapon, gta, 
directed against him, being able to do this in the form of know!- 
edge, vijtaturapah . . . tapahsiddhah (16 and V7). 

"To return to the bypnotio trance narrated in Anugisana, ‘The 
pupil of a sage, being left in charge of his Guru's wife and find- 
ing her inclined to be too familiar toward a visitor, projects him- 
self into her by Yoga-powor, yoga-bala, and restrains her from 
following her own inclinations, making her change the words she 
intended to speak. He abides in her “limb by limb,” like a 
shadow, like a person stopping in an empty house which he finds 
‘on his way, soiling her as little as a drop of water soils a lotus 
loaf, standing in her like a reflection in a mirror, xiii. 40, 46, 47, 
50-51, 68; 41. 13, 18, 

‘Though the tale is supernatural, of the tricky deceiver Indra, 
mayavin, 40, 49, it iMustrates clearly enough the conception of 
‘Yoga-power. ‘The subject is unconscious of the influence, wvasa 
rukyane yukto na ca si tam abudhyata, 40. 69, But the opera- 
tor’s oye is “fixed,” for his spirit is away from it, His body 
ig “‘moveless, like a picture,” dadarga . .. kalevaram, nigcestarh 
stabdhanayanam yatha lekhyagatarh tatha, ‘The subject wished 
to rise at the entrance of the guest and politely say “who art 
thou?” but “being stiffened and restrained” by the operator 
“sho was unable to move.” ‘The guest says, “Constrained by 
‘Anaiga, Love, 1 come for thy sake, O thou duloe ridens,” but she 
‘was still “unable to rise and speak,” for the virtuous pupil 
«restrained her senses by the bonds of Yoga,” nijagraha maha- 
taja yogena balavat, babandha yogubandhitig ga tasyah sarven- 
driydini sah, 60 that she was nirvikara, unalterable, 41,8-12, ‘The 
process of acquiring influence is described with somo detail. 
‘he operator sat beside the fair subject, before the expeoted 
gqnest arrived, and caused her to have virtuons desires, samast 
nah... upasinam anindy@iigish yatharthe samatobhayat, “Unit- 
ing, sarhyojya, the beam of his own eyes with the beams of her 
eyes, he entered her body, as wind does space,” 40. 0-51. Her 
restrained state is described as due to confusion of mind induced 
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by Yoga-power, yogabalamohita, 41. 18. ‘The subject is uncon- 
scious of the power but not otherwise unconscious; for when 
Indra addressed her again, saying “ come,” she “wished to reply,” 
but the operator “turned aside this word,” and the word that 
actually escaped her (instead of being a welcome) was “Sir, what 
business have you to come here?” And since these words wore 
prompted by the learned saint, they were spoken in excellent 
Sanskrit, vdyi scniskaradhigand (instead of the patois she would 
naturally have used, ib. 15). But. though speaking thus “under 
another's will,” paravaga, “she felt ashamed” (of her rudeness). 
After this the operator, “releasing the woman and entering i 
his own body addressed Indra,” ib. 19, 














‘The later pseudo-epic of the Anugisana and Anugita (with the 
last part of (inti) introduces us to some new words and ideas in 
connection with Yoga, ‘Thus we have the remarkable phrase 
niryoga, veminding one of the Miitri and epic term (Great 
Epic, p. 41) nirdéman, but used in a different sense. Per- 
sonified Intellect, who had Yoga-power, digvaryayogastha, 
came to Hari and he, yoyena edi adi niryogah svayarh 
niyuyuje tada, xii, $50. 28, where niryoga means superior 
to yoga. In a preceding section, the equivalent of the yoga 
Gigvara of Gita xi. 8, is found in the words, digvaryena pra- 
yogena dvitiya tanum asthitak (where the god, as in the 
Gita, changes his form by Yoga-power), xii. 948. 47 (in 63, 
nidrayogam upigatah, sleep-yoga). Among the powers or mas. 
teries is that of knowing another’s thoughts by Yoga. It may be 
merely a divine power to be able to do this by simple meditation, 
but apparently diyanam pravigya in xii, 343, 48, which gives this 
power, is the equivalent of yogam pravigya, for it can scarcely be 
the other’s thought that isentered here, Compare dhydnam aya- 
mat, ii, V7. 97. Something quite new, again, is the wind called 
pardvaha (paro vdyuh), which, in the after-time, anukdle, fole 
lowed by Death and Yama, “takes away the breaths of all animate 
creatures and in the case of those that have made proper investi- 
gation of the subject and are pleased with diyanabhyaea (i, e, 
‘Yogins) fits for immortality, O ye metaphysicians.”* This is the 
wind “because of which, when one is overcome, he comes back 
no more,” xii, 829, 49-52, one of the seven aha winds unknown 

















+ The inconsequent vocative of a careless text. 
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to the frequent writers on breaths and winds in the earlier 
epic, but known to the end-maker of the epic and to the 
makers of late Purdnas. ‘The saint’s departing soul becomes 
‘wind? and by Yoga-power, here yogavirya, enters the sun, for 
“the highest course cannot be attained without Yoga,” xii, 932, 
52-63, ‘The Inter preudo-epic gives the rite in detail, One faces 
the east, sitting on Aupu-grass, in a place that is level and clears 
then “in accordance with the Gjistras and in accordance with 
rule, one who knows the proper order puts his soul in all the 
limbs, beginning with the feet, in regular succession, drawing in 
hhis hands and feet”: 


havayiin fisa cf trmanaun yathagastram yathavidhi 

paduprabhytigittresn Ieramena kramayogavit,’ 

++ papipadurh samadayae 

‘This was Quka, « mahiyogepvara, who thus ‘overcame space,’ 

vihdyas, and flew through the sky as wind, through the power of 
his duddhisamadhina, attaining to ‘success’ and abandoning 
(apparently after he had attained success) the “four kinds of 
faults,” xii, 999, 2 and 834, 1ff, and 20-26, ‘The process is 
in marked contrast to that of the ardhvabahuh samahitah, 
“yp-arm devotee,” described in xii, 389, 2, and shows again 
the mingling of (stra rule in Yoga-practice with the naif 
tupas or untutored asceticism, which is confounded with it, 
‘According to xv. 84, 9, the component parts of the wise (Yogins, 
NN.) are cternal, ‘The Yoga-praotioe of Vidura is that of an 
‘ascotio. With unkempt hair, naked, digvasa, he wanders through 
the woods, eating air and holding a stone in his mouth,’ vigd- 
mukhah, vita mukhe samadhaya, xv. 26, 17; 87.123 by which 
‘means of asceticism, tapodala, he won ‘success,’ siddhi, 35. 3, a8 
well as by mental diseipline, yogadharma, dharani manasa 
ahyanad yarh dharmari kavayo viduh, 2. 905 28. 16. 




















‘Here yoga has the meaning of application (ot the order), as in xiv. 
a1, 11, vitdnayoga ie application of discrimination.’ 

Vn nirvikdrah samahitab, xii, 880. 18; samddhaya mana (after 
yuflkyed tmdnam), xv. 87, 28 and 80, samadhaya is mental, but it is 
Physical (o a stone) in the oase cited in the next paragraph and should 
perlaps be read here. 

‘his is the usual form of common tapas (except for the unusual 
stone), Cyavana’s form was soaking in water, udavasa, xii. 0. 8 ff 
equally inconvenient for the practice of high Yoga in the Rije-yoga 
sense. Compare Buddhacarita, vi. 17, where soaking isa tapas, 

‘VOU. xxi % 
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New, too, is the division of sumadhi into seven, with a new 
meaning, found in connection with the “seven diksas,” that is, 
seven concentrations as exhibited in regard to the usual group of 
seven, viz., the five senses, mind,* and intellect, ‘This occurs in 
the tad vunam allegory of xiv. 27. 2 ff, which, by the bye, seems 
tome to be the most probable explanation of the esoteric tad- 
vanam found in Kena Up. 81, tad dhu tudoennis nim, Here 
the one who tells the allegory of the great forest of life says, 
“after passing through the muhadurga I entered a mahad 
vanum,” and is asked koa tud vumam, when he explains it as 
Brahman, which some look on as a great tree of life and some as 
a great forest, 48. 1 (compare 51, 9, drahmavani nityam). 
Likely as not, the Upanishad name was originally indicative of 
just such an allegory of tad vanam brakma 

It is, perhaps, unprofitable to disouss the still later development, 
of the prana theory in connection with Yoga, and I will merely 
refer to what has already been said above on this point, ealling 
attention to the theory (also held by Max Maller) that speech 
precedes thought, in xiv, 21, where word comes into being 
Yefore thought, since mental activity depends on breath (speech) 
because of the priority of one breath over another (upanu makes 
prana into apina); together with the saderdotal character of 
‘breaths (as five priests); the peace-making character of vyana 
alone, gantyartharn vyanam ekam (as often in late passages, 
neuter form*); the quarrel of breaths as to their relative supe- 
riority (imitation of older matter) and the judgment : 

sarve svavisaye gresthah sarve ca nyonyadharmindh, 
as given in xiv, 21, 108, ib, 29, 92, and 24.1% ‘The whole dis- 
cussion is the finale of a Yoga discourse in regard to the dyatana 
or resting-places of soul, where Brahman dwells with Soma, Agni 
and dhira as veins (Ch. Up. viii. 6.1), ib. 20.9. Here the breaths 
are enclosed in pairs, thus: uddna is between apanaprandu (it 














*Sometimes mind and sometimes egoism. The five senses, manas, and 
‘budai are also the soven tongues of agni vaigwdnara, which is within 
all the breaths, xiv. 20. 19. But Yoga digvarya, mastery, is sometimes 
over the “‘six,” senses and mind alone. This is a simpler phase, as is 
indicated by the companion-piece, indriyadhdranam, in iii, 211. 20 and 
21 (the whole passage is from the Kathaka Up.), the latter phrase here 
embodying “the whole Yoga-rule.” 

* Compare idark dhyanam idark yogam, xiii 17, 19, and other forms 
cited passim in Great Epic. 
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is called wdZina because of its dyatatua of the breaths); prana- 
‘pandw are between saminavyiniu, and the latter are each used 
up ot absorbed, Zina or pralina, when that (prana, presumably) 
is in the same condition." 

‘This passage contains two Yoga dogmas, first that, because he 
that has obtained ‘mastery’ can haveno master (he islord,prad/i, 
hence no one is bis master, Zpvara), therefore a Yogin can take 
any form he will, anydnyap edi ’ou tanavo yathe'stam pratipad- 
yute, xiv, 19, 24-25 ; and that the mind should be kept within 
(and not without, bahyatuh) on the following dvasathas or 
retreats, the teeth, palate, tongue, throat, neck, breast, and the 
(veins) Apdayabandhana, ib, 87 (compare above, p. 350) 

‘To the first of these may be added the conjoined ‘masteries? 
implied in xiv, 10, 92-28 : kramamdnap ea sarvagah antardha- 
nagatijfiag ca, going at will and disappearance from sight, Yogin 
powers like those of the gods, for, as is said elsewhere, “the 
{7008 too, have the mastery” (Yoga-mastery), devap oa 'gvarya~ 
‘ante vii, xv, 80, 21 (here division of self is referred to, dvidha 
Ryton Ytminath deham, 30.10 and 31. 14). Agai i 
it is said of the fruit of restraint (various néyamas, and dam): 

yatrecohigtimino dantah sarvagatrunigndanah 

‘parthayanti ca yad danta tabhante tan na swbgayah, 
Yogins can go as they will, kill all their foes, and get what they 
wish,” powers especially attributed to them in the Satra (the last 
deing kamavastyitor, ‘doing as one will’), Another form of 
statement is found in xiii, 20. 11; 

Iradhmanah hurute tad dé yatha yad yao ca wafichati, 




















In a previous chapter there is enunciated a theory of diseaso which 
thas some interesting points. According to this, the prdigae all over tho 
body are restrained by wind which causes bodily heat. ‘This heat thon 
pierces the fivasthana, the place of the spirit, and to escape from this 
‘affliction the spirit leaves the body. ‘The wind, vd, which is in the 
_prandpandu breaths, goes up and abandons the body, leaving tho man 
‘without breath, his senses no longer being sensible, xiv. 17. 15ff. Horo 
the word for senses (indriydnd in the phraseology elsewhore employed 
in the epic) is srotas, srofobhir yair vifandti indriyarthdn, 24; the same 
‘word for senses as in Gvet. Up. i. 5, and indicative of late authorship in 
both cases, Tn J, 8, 152, srofas is aperture (apdna, anus); in xii, 186, 
11, both canals and aperture. 

37h, 29 repeats the épikd-muifja phrase, Kathaka vi, 17; and 66 gives 
again six months as the time for learning Yoga. 
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“a priest oes how and what he will,” making Yoga unnecessar 
But some of a Yogin’s powers surpass © est’s, Thus 
xili, 31-92, Pratardana, ow 

by Yoga, “as soon as he was born becume thirteen yenrs old, and 
recited the whole Veda and the Veda of the bow, attaining uni- 
versal glory,” tajo lokyum. But what the Yogin aecomplishes as 
a perfected and supernatural lord, the ascetic! often accomplishes 
by secondary means. ‘Thus Reika was a great ascetic, mahiita- 
‘pih, and through his grace his wife and mother-in-law obtained 
‘children, But each had to embrace a tree and eat messes of food 
into which the sage had injected warrior-power and ptiest-power. 
By an unfortunate exchange of tree and food each woman got 
the child intended for the other, xiii, 4. 28-37. 

"Phe austerities performed by the divinities are pure ¢apus. 
‘Thus, for example, besides the instances already given, Aditi 
stands on one foot constantly to become Vishnu’s mother (in the 
Devayuga), and Surabhi for eleven thousand years : 

atapyuta tapo ghorar 

vyatigthad ckaptdena puramarh yogum asthiti, 
xiii, 88, 28-29, This is an especially good instance of the way in 
which the terms were interchanged, for finally this “Yoga” 
results only in the goddess pleasing Brahman, who grants her the 
boon she desires. Only the highest gods employ Yoga alone, as 
when Giva becomes four-faced through yoga uttuma, xiii. 141, 4. 

‘There is here, in general, no distinction between the two forms. 
‘ust as in the case above, so in xiii, 29, 6, Mataiiga, an emaciated 
saint, stands one hundred summers on one toe, aigusthenv, all 
skin and bones: 

suduervaluis vahan yogeo lepgo Ahamanisaiitatas 
twagasthibhato dharmatma, 
‘a passage worth citing also for its late use of yogarit vahati, 
‘endure? 

Although there is no mention by name of Hatha Yoga, there is 

‘clear indication of the difference (between this and what was 




















"The naif anthropomorphizing of the Hindu does not shrink from 
imputing austerity and its potency to animals. ‘Thus a parrot per- 
forms tapas, austerity, and by this means recognizes a disguised god, 
xiti, 5. 14. Even the trees in Hirapyapura “go about at will,” kdma- 
edrinah, v. 100. 15. 
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later called Royal Yoga) in the account at xiv. 80 (where Nila- 
kantha in fact, points out the distinction). Here a pious fool 
who wishes to shoot his mind and organs of sense (‘cast arrows 
on the seven,” 26) finally becomes sage and exclaims (90): 


iho kusginie yd asmibhife scrrvam bahyam cnusthitem, 





& the folly of amy attending to all the externals,” where appears 
the same antithesix as that noticed above (bihyatul). 

‘Phe expression mahiyoys seoms to be a (logical) derivative of 
inuhiyogin, the Iavier being analogous to madeeapad, Vishnn 
and even saints have the title, mihayogin. In v. 68, ad ing 
Vishun, his démayoge and miyayogu are mentioned together 5 
Vyfinn in a mahdyogin, xii, 834, 40, ‘The sense is evidently not, 
‘one who has mahdyogu but a “great Yogiv.” One who is a 
“great Yogin,” however, must have “great Yoga,” and this 
seins to be all the meaning of mahayogt, In xvi. 4 21, it is the 
first stage of Krgna’s demise, mahayogum upetyt, who in Gita it 
muhiyogeporra, and in xvi. 4, 26, yogodryd 
‘he compounds of you, other than those alrendy mentioned, 
vary betwaen the sense of (loose) attachment and (cloxe) unton. 
‘Phe latter is the meaning in mayor, which is equivalent to 
drafonabhntaaya scoixyogiy Wi, 211. 18, union with the absolute. 
But swiiyogu may be a “sign of il,” if the ‘union? is with the 
‘ebjeotive world.’ ‘The word vmyogt T have discussed in a pre; 
vious volume of the Journil, xx. p. 24. It means ‘fastening on,” 
and so in one place ‘question; in another, ‘annoyance.’ But no 
radical meaning is left in some compounds, ‘Thus mokgayoge is 
the equivalent of the Inter Rajayoga: “The Yoga-Giisten says 
that one should restrain the senses, concentrate the mind on the 
soul, mana dtmant dharayet, and, having passed through auster~ 
ities, should cultivate moksayoge (the Yoga of emancipation 
Such an one, devoted to one thing, ekdntagtlah (as above), sees 
soul in soul, (self in self) if he ean join soul to soul, yoktum atma- 
jum démani, beholding his soul as a form, r@pam, as if in sleep,” 

















+ Thus, saihyogd viprayogdntah (life ends in death), xi, 961. 205 yale 
sajjati ea muhyati nd "arh sa dulskhamokyaya, sazhyogo dublihalalse, 
‘yam, xi, 880, 8, So the ‘rope’ already referred to may be a ‘tie 
instead of a means of salvation, withal in the same nautical image ; for 
‘on the one hand it is a nibandhant rajjud, or tie that binds, and, on the 
‘ther, an essential part of the ship that brings one safely across the 
fiver of life, dharmasthdiryavafarakt (nduh), xii, 880. 87 and 90. 
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xiv. 19, 17-21, Here yoga has the same technical meaning as it 
has in karmayoga and jrdnayoga, not literally, application to 
work or knowledge, but the kind of Yoga-science characterized 
by necessary external actions as compared with that character- 
ized by discarding this in favor of psychical perfection, or in 
modem parlance Hatha and Rija Yoga, the latter occurring first 
in Gita ix. 2, as rajiavidya rajaguiyum, while Hatha comes as 
near to being differentiated in xiii, 14. 29 as anywhere: jianasid- 
Ai-kriydyogtib (senyamanag cu yogibhil), where the Stitra's 
kriyiyoga, ii.1 (comm. to ii, 2), or practical Yoga is uniquely 
contrasted with higher wisdom, as in the next verse with kurmrt= 
sevyamniarh), the god worshipped with Raja 
and Hatha Yoga or with ceremonial sacrifices and Hatha Yoga, 
as the words may, perhaps, be divided and understood. The 
expression pradhdnavidhiyogustha in xiti, 14, 428 appears to me 
to be equivalent to Drakmuyoga, but‘this and the preceding com- 
pounds (above) can be interpreted differently. 

















Other points of the Yoga system and discipline, such as sugupti, 
which are explained in the later epic, have been more or less fully 
treated in my Great Epic. The epic, for example, gives the 
‘complete Saikhya scheme of Tattvas (with the addition of the 
‘Twenty-sixth Principle) as belonging equally to Sathkhya and 
‘Yoga. On the subtile bodies, the colors of the soul, ete., see up. 
eit., pp. 173, 179, ete. Especially interesting is the insistence on 
the physical (sensual) delights experienced hereafter by a Yogin, 
whose aim, according to other passages, should be renunciation 
of all of them, ‘The whole section, 107 (with the pre- 
ceding) should be read, to get an idea of the practical reward of 
asceticism, gl. 180 emphasizing the fact that it is not an ordinary 
priest but a Yogin who is blessed with camal felicity, subfeso 
(here described) abhirato yogi. He rides aronfid attended by 
self-luminous women, ete., and enjoys in heaven all the delights 
intensified which he renounced on earth. ‘This teaching of asceti- 
ism is equivalent to saying, Be virtuous now, that you may sin 
hereafter. It is the result of blending two ideals, One appears 
from the time of the oldest Upanishads, Ob. Up. viti. 12.3; Kath- 
aka, i, 255 and the older epic, where one is chaste on earth in 
order to enjoy a body in heaven, i. 48. 5; naturally enough there, 
but out of place in the perfected view of the philosopher, who: 
ideal (isolation or unity with Brahman) is incompatible with it. 
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For to the true Yogin of the epic such practices as are here held 
up as desirable are not only foolish but hellish (niraya is the 
frait). 





‘The technicalities of philosophical Yoga have perforce been 
Arawn from the later epic, ‘The earlier epic shows scarcely a 
‘traco of technical terms. Yet it cannot be maintained that the 
‘earlier epic does not offer abundant opportunity to divulge the 
science of Yoga or that the writers of this time were prone to 
hide their wisdom as a secret. 

Tn Adi, in the many tales of saints and asceties, we are practi- 
cally in a world not of Yogins but of Munis, who endure corporal 
pains and thoreby attain power over the elements, get “divine 
sight,” ote, ‘The terms are largely formulaic, tapas tepe, tapaay 
eva mano dadhe, first of Vasigtha, i. 99.7 and 84, and then of 
Vigvamitra, i, 175, 41, the former having divine sight and the 
latter getting “snocess,” siddhi, It is not yoga but tapas, auster- 
ities, that sends Yayiti to heaven, i, 90, 21, and the “doors of 
heaven,” seven in number, include tapas, peace and self-restraint, 
bat no Yoga is mentioned oven when the grhastho tpunigut, the 
true teaching of one order, is expanded into a description of all 
the orders, as in i, 91, 8ff., where the Muni is exhorted to be nir- 
doandvah, tapas kurpita), Even the word yoga, except in the 
stereotyped yoyakgem, ¢. g. 92. 17, which has nothing to do with 
Yoga, is conspicuously absent from this and most of the descrip- 
tions contained in the old tales of saints, and itis not till we reach, 
the tale of the world-renowned impaled one,” who was impaled 
(Hindu equivalent of crucified) between two thieves, tbat we find 
anyone of these devotees recognized asa Yogin. ‘The last men- 
tioned one, however, though a Mabiyogin is still merely an “up- 
arm silent” ascetic, i. 107.3. ‘he discipline is purely physical, 
restraint of tongue, miuna, excessive torment, ufivatopas, and 
“drying up the body” by various means, both in the case of 
saints and ascetic kings, i. 115. 94; 119. 7 and 94 (ehantagilin), 
‘To propitiate the gods is a common reason for such discipline, 
Mental intontness occasionally plays a part. Devoted to severe 
austerities, Pindu stood on one foot all day with the most extreme 
‘concentration, eaméadhi; but all this was merely in order to propi- 
tiate Indra, ariradhayigur devam, i. 123. 26, He is credited, how- 
ever, with the possession of tapoyogubata (ef. tapoyuktu, i. 209.8) 
in i. 121. 87 (like tapovirya in i, 76, 45,.ete.). ‘The Mabit 
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or great ascetic, Drona, practices only ansterities, tapas, in Aai 
(180, 40); thongh when he dies, in the later expanded epie, it is 
as a perfected Yogin. So striking is the absence of the Yoga 
expression, that when Vyisa tells his mother to live in the wood, 
practicing yoya, yogam asthaya yukti vasa taponane, we are 
surprised only at the formula, yogam asthayr (passim in the later 
epic), and not surprised that the advice to try yoga, as here 
expressed, was carried ont by horrible austerities, sughorain tapas, 
i, 128, 18, oF in other words that yoga here is not philosophical 
Yoga at all, but only Vedic asceticism.’ Gifts of the gods are 
sometimes free,as in Nala’s case, but generally they are wrang out 
by austere discipline, Besides special favors, such as having a 
son or accomplishing some end that would not ordinarily necessi 
tate a miracle,’ these gifts are, in short, control of the elements 
(the power of going at will, implied in kamagama,; disappearing; 
taking any form, kamaripins seeing what one will, cte.); a8, for 
example, the first three ini. 91, 13; 100. 21; 89.195 and the * see- 
ing wisdom,” edksust nama vidya, bestowed by the Gandharva 
upon Arjuna, which is got by his éqpas wnited with divine kind 
ness.’ But ordinarily, six months’ standing on one foot was the 
‘vrata, “observance”: chapiidena saumisitn sthito vidyinii labled 
imitm, i.170.41-46. So ini. 86.15, dantah ... niyatundiimani, 
eating air, between fires, six months, on one foot, of Yayiti, ‘The 
wonders of the Muni are the result (in these tales) not of yogu-bala, 
which is so conspicnous elsewhere in the epic, but of tapo-bala, 
Thus in 5. 13, the Muni tives on air and has tapo-bala; in 40. 25, 
he is Mahitapis and, 41. 4, has tapaso balam (in 43. 8, his vidy: 

bala revives a dead tree). ‘Through this tapas comes the “knowl- 
edge divine,” which presages death and sees the past as well as 
the fature, 49. 8; 73. 25. Vigviimitra, here, as in the passage 
above, has tapas only, wherewith he “barns his faults,” 71, 3 





























A itl, in v. 120.5 ff., on being brought out to elect a husband at her 
Election-ceremony, “chooses as husband the forest,” and becomes an 
ascetic, with fasts, dikyds, and restraints, niyamae ; all as tapas (tepe). 

"In ii, 126. 19ff., ascetic power, tapovirya (as brakman) impregnates 
water, after the priest has “endured hard asceticiem,” tapa’asthaya 
darunam, to make the water effective, in getting a son for a king, 

*So Safijaya sees and hears by yoga-bala, vi. 15. 54. Simple “ illu- 
sion” is what the Yogin’s tricks are called when practiced by less holy 
‘experts (vayam api . . khash gaechema méyaya . . dargayema ca riipdy? 
soagarire bahiiny api: “we, too, can fly to the sky and appear in 
various shapes (not really but) by illusion,” v, 160. 85-7. 
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and all 72, ‘The technical terms of philosophical Yoga, when 
used at all, are without their Inter connotation, as in the case of 
samadhi, above, and in i, 75, 54: samadhaya mano buddhyt, 
“composing his thoughts by using his reason ;? evan dikgdm (as 
tapas, 45. 1, ete.) 

‘The great saint Vyasa is a conspionous exception to what has 
teen said of the powers thus attained. ‘The ability he possessed 
could not be got by study or tapas, 160.4; but Vyasws case may 
fairly be regarded ax exceptional. In other cases, all that a 
‘Yogin can do is done in the early epie by an ascetic,’ and up to 
acortain point the two are one, Consequently the later tech~ 
nique carries on both the old discipline and its phraseology; but 
the earlier form knows only the ascetic wide, and not even that in 
its Hagha refinements, “Posture” is a chief concern of the 
Yogin, but to the Muni this technicality is unknown, ‘Through 
the whole of the earlier epic I believe there is but one ease even 
suggesting the Yogin “posture,” whereas the tales are many 
which show that the Munis either stood, or hung themselves 
upside down, though the aim in doing so was attainment not, on 
of power butof highest bliss, ‘The conclusion seems to be inevi 
able that the whole tone, the practice and ideal, of these ancient 
tales of saints differs entirely from that of the predo-epic, ‘The 
practice of Yoga in these tales of Adi is quite unknown, and the 
‘word in its pregnant sense is almoxt lacking," except when Harti 
introduced as “lord of Yogins” and Gukra as Yogiicirya, i. 94 
145 66. 43, and in vedi? yogah in i. 1. 48, ‘The term Mahiyogin 
is used, I think, only as indicated above (and then implying tapas 
only); but in fi, 68, 43 we find, in the miracle-oene, that Kygni 
calls out, Kiya, Kpgua, mahayogin, ti, 68. 48; and Sanatkus 
mia is Yogiedrya, mahatapaly in ii. 11, 98; as in the late Tirtha 
tale of the birth of the war-god Skanda, Kumara is “lord of 
Yogins” and has mahiyoga, ix. 44, 335; 46. 90. 


















































"So in fil, 165. 18, good conduct, gta, and samadhi; iit, 177. 28, tapo- 
damacdrasandahiqurtas, trnodapatravarantemaiutta. 

"In one point the teaching is contradictory. Great ascetios acquire 
the Veda without study, like Mishdbitar, ili, 126, 88, dhylinamdtra; 
but tapas of the hardest sort cannot teach it, ib. 185. 16M. 

Tt is common enough, however, in the sense of means, way, applicn- 
tion, energy, and other untechnical meanings, as in compounds, 
throughout the epic, such as kdlayoga, svaduyogin (but Kalayogin in 
the pseudo-epie, epithet, of Qiva), Iramayoga, etc. Compare iii. 106. 
28, anena kramayogena, “in this order; ” 107.170 ; tapadsiddhisamayogat 
++» Rilayogena, "by means of tapas in course of time.” 
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In so far as the Vana has tales of this sort, the same thing is 
true there. Thus in the ancient Flood-story, the venerable Manu 
stands on one leg and hangs upside down’ for ten thousand years, 
like other old Munis, iii. 187. 4ff.5 but this book, also a mixture 
of old and new, shows as well the features of the psendo-epic. I 
am not entering here any vicious circle ; for I suppose, for exam- 
ple, that no good historian would deny that the chapter of Vana 
where the stn is adored under its “one hundred and eight” 
(twelve) names, one of which is Mihira, is a late chapter, as has 
been maintained by every competent scholar since Lassen. Here, 
for the first time in the epic, we come upon (yogam dsthiyn) 
prindyimena tasthivin, and the Yogin sings in his Stotra to the 
sun, tvarh gatih sarvasivikhyanam yoginiai? tam pardyanun. 
‘This passage, iii, 8, 34-97, 61, is led up to by the first allusion to 











'Thus: andhvabahuh . . . ekapddasthitas tivrash cakiira sumahat 
tapah, avikgiras tathd ef ipi netrair animisair drdham; so ‘tapyate 
tapo ghora* varsandm aypitarn tadd. The upside-down form of asceti- 
cism is gradually fading out in India. A few years ago there was a 
colony of the Avakciras sort in the grove by the lake in Ajmere. They 
numbered nearly an hundred and hung like bats from the trees, by the 
knees or by the ankles, in a position sure to destroy their brains if they 
had any. But in’96 only one or two were to be seon. So, too, the iron 
spiked-bed, a later form of asceticism, is now out of fashion. Ii the 
village beside the lake at Kurukgetra, I saw one ascetic who showed his 
spiked bed, but his body did not look as if he had used it except for 
exhibition, There was also such a bed near Brahman's lone temple at 
Pushkara; but the owner did not pretend to use it, and only kept it as 
arelic or for show. Ordinarily, mutilation, ashes, gignabandhand, and 
posing the arms are the modern methods, but they are sometimes more 
elaborate (keeping one leg behind the neck, ete.}, not as Yoga, however, 
but as tapas, though, of course, the creatures call themselves Yogins, 
So far as I could discover, they have absolutely no notion of higher 
‘Yoga, and, indeed, most of them are nearly idiotic. They live on the 
charity of the poor, and are still dreaded by the powerful. One of these 
‘Yogins, in a capital city of North India, refused to budge when the 
‘Raja wanted to enlarge his wall to cover the Yogin’s stand, and the 
‘king was afraid to remove him, but built the wall all round him so that 
he sat in a sort of a brick well till he got tired of starving and came out 
of his own accord. The first adhiomukhas were the Valakhilyas. who 
hang thus from a tree, i. 80, 2. 

* Compare iil. 149. 17 (brahma) sd gatir yogindm pard. .. guklo Nard 
‘vanaj. ‘The later Paranic form Yogi, for Yogin, is found, by the way, 
‘only in this case at ©. xiii. 916, where B. 14, 928 has Sanathumdro yoga 
‘ndm (C. yogindm) Sarhkhydindsh Kapilo hy asi, 
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the yogitiguarya of the gods, iii. 2. 80-81, and yogasidahi, 82, to 
be gained by tapas, and here, too, we find mentioned aspiiiga 
buddhif, iii, 2. 18 (which Nilakantha refers to the eight parts of 
Yoga),’ and kriydyogadvaya, which may, but does not neces- 
sarily, imply Yoga, In the same way, we find that the saints, 
thongh in the same circumstances as those old saints who enjoy 
tapobata, axe now furnished in the later tales with yogabala, as 
in the case of Kuvaligva who gets Vishnw’s own power and as 
a Yogin by Yoga” extinguished a fire, ili, 201, 845 204, 31. 

Of course, one may say, How can one prove that the Kuval- 
igva story is not as antique as that of Manu? But it surely 
implies less acuteness than unreasonableness to ignore the apriori 
improbability of this assumption, In short, there is a difference, 
and that difference hangs together with the other factors, mark- 
ing the steps between asceticism pure and simple and the technique 
‘of philosophionl Yoga, Each age absorbs the preceding, and we 
have tapas and yoga used as one as soon as the latter has become 
vulgarized. ‘Thus the two are iiiterchangeable in the Arjuna 
tales, After his brother teaches Arjuna the mystery, upaniyad, 
of arms and the science of memory, vidya pratismytif, ili, 36. 80 
and 87, 10-12, he says tapasa yofaya 'tmanum’ ugrena (the same 
phrase in 91, 19), and in consequence (59): ¢asthitw yogasanvinv- 
ita}, which is repeated as tapasy ugre vartamdnul 88, 22, and 
this yogu=tapas is as follows (28 ff): Clnd in grass, deor-skin, 
and supported on a staff, he ate, samupayuktavan, old leaves that 
had fallen on the ground; for one month eating fruit every three 
ays, then every six, then every fifteen; then living on air and 
holding his arms up, without any support, and standing on his 
toes, padifigusphagradhis¢hitah ;' 80 that the gods, ib. 34, did not 
Know what he expeoted to gain, heaven, long life, ot “mastery,” 
digvarya, This hero was “in the greatest hurry ” to be devout, 
































1 Bohtlingke compares the “eight characteristics” of medha in tho 
desorption at fii. 45, 8-10: saigopanisaddn veddn oatur akhydnapaf- 
eamdn yo ‘dhite gurugupriagdm medhdm of 'stagupagraydm .. . sthila- 
Takyyad. 

* Compare i. 89. 6, tapasa yojya deham. 

# The same phrase in ¥. 186. 22 of a female ascetic, who indulges for 
twelve years in the same discipline, eating air for six months, and 
soaking herself in the Jumma, uduvdea; all to beoome @ man! In the 
silly exaggeration of the later epic, the girl Death soaks herself eight 
thousand years and stands on one leg and one toe for hundreds of 
billions of years, vii, 64, 17-25, to avoid her duty. 
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twaraya paraya yuktas tapase Utanizeayah, 88.14. So in the 
‘Tirtha tales, which, considering the attitude taken towards the 
‘Tirthas by Manu and other early priestly writers, may be reason- 
ably assumed to belong to a rather late stage of development, 
Vishnu gives the “eight-fold mastery,” ugtaguydigouryu to the 
seers at the Saptacaru Tirtha, when he was praised with the seven 
rev iii, 82. 97; that is, the “mastery ” is here a part of the para- 
phernalia of Ghwkti; and here also, but withont any suggestion 
of its real significance, in ii, 88. 63: rvitvillomdpundyene prdya- 
yioniir nirhurunti svalomini doijottumils pititminug en pra- 
yinti parwndis gutim, “the Brahmans pull out their hair with 
suppression of breath and purified go the highest way,” a passage 
hall-marked by the Iater form udhigutod (the wnturdhanum, 
power of “disappearance” is “obtained by tupus,” at Kapila’s, 
or Kapigthala’s, Kedara, 72-74).' Here Vishnu is a Mahiyogin, 
90. 31. In one of these tales it is formally taught that the 
exercise of “mastery” diminishes the store of tapus. ‘Thus, 
Lopamudra wants luxuries and tells her ascetic husband that he 
is “able by his tapus, iguh tupasi, to get all the wealth in the 
world,” but Agastya replies, “That's as you say, but it would 
cause a diminution of the tupas,” evwn elud yutha'tthu towir, 
tapovyuyakuraria tu tat, iti, 91. 21-29, 

‘Most of the tales here use yogu indiscriminately with tapas, 
“great tapus and yoga,” ii. 108.11; Pirthas tapoyogupurith, 
1G4, 125 purenue tupust yuktils .. yogusiddha, ii. 163. 24. 
‘The ascetic wanders about with Yoga-powers, yogdily iii. 120, 75 
“they that are yogaykta and tapas prasaktiii,” iti, 182. 90.* 
‘The last is in the Markaydeya Purina of the epic, which has 
several striking novelties, e. g. the “god-ereated original body,” 
Gdigarira, which is “for the more part destroyed” when, at 
onee, one is born without intermediate non-existence in another 
womb, iii, 188. 76 ff. ‘The passage xii, 298. 18, Great Bpie, p. 
34, allows “ome time” between birthe, Another passage of the 


































“So in f.84, 58, a pure man obtains atismaratoa, at the Kokimukha. 
‘Tirtba. 

This passage explains that above (p. 396) in regard to the ree angusta. 
“Those that have vast wealth, dhandni vipulani, and are pleased with 
bodily comforts win earth but lose heaven ; Yogins and devotees afflict 
the body and win heaven but lose earth ; those who are pious and rich 
‘opportunely win both worlds; but those who are neither wisely devout 
nor rich lose both worlds.” 
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‘Vana discourse repudiates asceticism as a means of holiness, but 
rooognizes “ sitting” as one of many forms of austerity: 
na sthiinakugikasanat .. na te sthandilugayyay® . 
nu co *dakapravegena nu oa kemacayanad api, ero. 








‘The whole passage, opposing the asceticism of the early tales 
(dhongh a case follows immediately, in 204, 2, of such an ascetic, 
standing on one leg, emaciated, all veins), Buddhistically tenches 
that: “They that do no evil with thought, speech, act, or intel- 
ligence, they are ascotios,’ they aro Mahitmans, Asceticism ix 
not aftliction of the body, Sinful deeds are not purified by fast 
ing and other austerities. Virtue alone makes the pilgrim and 
the pious man, not living on roots and fruits, not silence and 
living on, air, not shaving the head, not standing (e. g- on one 
log) or sitting in a crooked position, not carrying matted locks, 
not lying on stony ground, not fasting, not worshipping fire, not 
immersion in water, not lying on earth, But one’s faults, klepa, 
‘must be burned away by knowledge, for the body without the 
Ktman is but as a log of wood,” aémana viprahindné kagghaku- 
dyopandni ov (garirdni), sii, 200, 99-109, 

‘The same antithesis is found here as that pr 
in the onso of the asceticism of Munis (who are immersed in water 
‘and nre undergoing other austerities) on the one hand, and the 
purifying knowledge proferred by Buddha himself, on the other. 
Buddha ends his contemplation of just such ascetics, Munis, 
tapupradhana}, with words almost one with the epic text just 
cited, cittad pte kagghusamarh pariran, Buddhacarita, vii, 27, @ 
poem which elsewhere recoguizes the Yogin by that name, ix. 80, 
Besides knowledge, the epic passage inculeates as divine fast- 
ing” morality and quietism, indriydndm prastdend, ib. 117 
(of. ahatuh, Kaghaka, ii, 20). 

‘Phis is, I believe, the only place in the earlier epic where 
‘asana may possibly be taken in a Yoga sense, and it is clearly 
part of alate intorpolation, probably Buddhistic in origin. The 
nearest approach to it is in ili, 129, 2, (tapds tepe) sthitnu- 
Bato mahiteja, virasthinena .. atisthata cirarn kilam ekadase.« 
‘4a valmiko ‘bhavad rsift, ete., where an ordinary old-fashioned 




































180 inv. 68, Off., Vidura’s Muni is a Yogin of the old type, though 
not 80 called. The comparison here, cl. 28, may be added to the end of 
‘the second noteon p. 89 of my Great Hpio: gakunindm iva "kage padark 
nat *vo *palabhyate, evam prajlanatrptasya muner vartma na droyate, 
‘Butin v. 69,20, jldna is recognized only as dhruvam indriyadharayam. 
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Mani’s “heroic stand” has really nothing in common with the 
‘Yoga “posture,” virdsana. 

‘There is one passage in the Sanatsujitiya to which the com- 
mentator ascribes a recognition of asana, postures, under the 
head of afigdni, which are made to include suppressions of breath 
and postures, I doubt, however, whether the word refers to 
Yoga at all, and certainly yogu as used in the passage does not 
mean Yoga. ‘The writer describes how the good “extract the 
Atman, dimdnari nirharanti, from the body, like the ésiki from 
the mufija,” and then the four padus of Drakmacuryu are given, 
with the addition (v. 44. 7 ff, 16-1") : 


Kilena pada ladhate tatha*rthari 
tatay ca padarr guruyogatag ca 
utsthayogena ca padam reoheo 
chistrona pidarh ca tato Shiyati ; 
dhurmadayo doidaga yasya riapari. 
anyini ca "gant tatha balan ca 
aeiryayoge phalati °ti oa "hur 
brahmarthayogena ca brakmacaryam. 


Telang very properly takes no notice of the interpretation of 
agani as implying deanas, 

‘The Trigiras legend, which, when tola in the pseudo-epic, xi 
848, 88-42, introduces, within the compass of a few sentences, not 
only the @pvaryayoga ignored in the Udyoga parallel referred 
to below, but also Dadhiea as a Mabayogin, is told in Udyoga 
without either of these words being used, and the whole account, 
offering every opportunity for yoga, speaks only of tapas and 
dama (while the corresponding narration in regard to Dadhica in 

i, 100. 21 is also without ascription of yogitua, not to speak of 
mahiyogitod, to that bony saint). It is not till the extension of 
the tale that yoga appears at all, and here Nahuga’s claim, in the 
Bombay text, that he possesses mahdtmyayoga (16. 21, pagya 
mihatmyayogam me) and grestness, not only does not imply 
Yoga, but is undoubtedly a later reading for the simple Calentta 
version, 407, pagya mihdtmyam asmakam rddhirn ca. The 
claim that Nahuga exhibits yoga’ could apply only to what he 











' The ascetic cat, in the Buddhistic tale of v. 160. 14 ff, has all the 
Muni's characteristics, but yoga occurs here only in the remark, dvayor 
yoga na pacydmé tapaso raksayasya ea, cl. 21, where yoga is com- 
‘bination (compatibility). 
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proceeds to do, vimane yojayitea ea rsin. He is tapasvin, not 
‘yogin, even in his own estimation, as is expressly stated both by 
himself and in Brhaspati’s following account. 

‘Apart from the Sanatenjitiya, 45. 18, and the late refrain of 
ch, 46, yoginus tam prapagyantt (ch. 45 being, in all probability, 
‘an addition to the original, as ‘Telang has shown, and the refrain 
being simply inserted between old Upanishad citations), Udyoga 
has few references to Yoga, ‘There is a long collection of 
proverbs where something of the sort might be expected, but 
here there is only 83. 61, parivrad yoguyuktul, “a wandering 
Aevotes,” showing that no Yoga, in the system’s sense, can be 
intended, Even in the warning against “cultivating one’s 
virya,” or ascetic power, “Like dogs they consume their own 
vomit” (who cultivate the ‘power’), 42. 88, only the Muni is 
mentioned, not the Yogin, ‘The Buddhistio admonition, mdunan 
na aa munir Dhavati, “Not through silence (alone) does one 
deoome a'mute (ascetie),” ib, 60, is merely ethical. In v.14. 128, 
there is a scene where, in like circumstances, as already shown, 
the later epic stresses Yoga-power as the means by which one 
‘ean croep into a lotus-stalk, But here the same thing is done 
without any such reference to yoga-balu, In one or two passages, 
however, yoga is mentioned by name: dgamadhigamad yogad 
vast tative prastdati, “By seripture-stady and by Yoga he that 
has his senses under control becomes serene in truth,”* v. 60. 21 
(date eukhevs vast, Gita, v. 18). So in ¥. 70, 4, mdundd dhyande 
ea yogic ed, Krishna (derived from fret and nas nérvrtt) ie 
‘called Midhava (!) “because of his silence, contemplation, and 
Yoga.” 

‘But it is in the later proclamations of the supreme divinity of 
this Krishna, whom the ignorant are aceustomed to despise as a 
‘mere man,” that, beginning with the Giti, we find Yoga and 
Yogin employed with the greatest frequenoy and predilection. 
Jt may, perhaps, seem to some that these terms were held in 
reserve for just this employment; that the one and only author 
of the epio deliberately refused to speak of Yogins and Yoge. 
Bala in the tales of the Munis of the first book ; that he gradually 
introduced the substitution of yoga as an expression equivalent 




















Or “in real being,” though the simple meaning of truth is also 
‘common, Vishnu’s power is expressed by this word and its negative, 
to indicate mayd, in v. 70, 14: atattvarh Iurute tatteam, “He makes 
‘the unreal (objective world) rea. 
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to tapas in the hymns and Puranic material of the third book, 
and then at last revelled in the words yoga and yogin when 
applied to his new-made God! as revealed first in the Gita and 
then in the hymn given by Bhigma vi. 65, where piled together 
we find, 478: viguervaro visudevo ‘si tusmad yogatmanmn 
daivatuth tot upitimi .. jaya yogigoura vibho jayu yoqupar 
jaye lokegouresourd .. survayogitmumn .. na balun yoqu- 
mus te .. yogum priapsyasi tuttoatal .. (twiim) uniidi- 
madhyiintam upirayogam .. prevudunti viprih (the following 
seotions keeping up the strain with yogad viditum, yorrin, yoqu- 
Dieta, dhyiinayogu, yoguoit). 

If we compare, or rather contrast, the praise of Krishna 
ascribed at ii, 38 to the same admirer, we shall find that, though 
the man-god is here also the Allegod, Krsya eva hi lokanim 
utpattir api cavyayah, 23, ete. yet yoga and yogin ave as 60 
spicuously absent from the eatlier laudation as they are favorites 
in the later. 

If we examine the use of one of these epithets, in the list of 
‘vi. 65, we shall find that yogdtman is applied to the sun, when 
that god, to beget Karna, comes to earth and impregnates Pyth 
by touching her navel with Yoga-power, not in the earlier 
accounts of this marvel at i, 67 and 111 (compare also v. 145), 
but only in the secondary account narrated at ifi, $07. 93 and 28 
(ib. 306. 8, yogat kytoa doidha "tmanam), where the sun-god, 
“by Yoga” dividing his personality,? remains in heaven with one 


























vi, 60, 187-20: nd "vayfieyo Vasudevo manugo ‘yam iti prabhud : 
ya ca manugamatro ‘yam iti briyat sa mandadhih, hrstkegan. ana- 
Sandlt tam dhu purusddhamam ; yoginash tam mahdtmanam praviy 
fam manusirn tanum, avamanyed Vasudevarh tam dhus tdmaseh jand, 
(Gt. Gita, ix. 11) 

‘The division of personality as an attribute of Yoga may perhaps 
have begun with the sun, identified with the year, dividing himself into 
twelve parts, As a general thing, epic usage recognizes only the 
doubling or quadrupling of a god, or multiplication into many parts, 
each part, however, being the samo and like the whole. In v. 186. 41, 
however, the poet makes a girl ascetic divide into two distinct entities, 
One half of her becomes a crooked river, because she practiced crooked 
(wrong) austerities, and the other half continued as a gitl, which halt 
afterwards became aman. Of the multiplication of gods I have given 
4 case above (p. 858). Skanda thus quadruples himself, ix. 44. 37, 
yogam dsthiya, and again multiplies himself, 48. 2. But heroes pos. 
sessed of magical “illusion” play the same trick without Yoga : 
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part and descends to earth with the other, when, being “all 
Yoga,” he enters Pythii and controls her, without depriving her 
of her virginity, yogen? *vigya "tmaswnsthinn cakara, The 
style here, especially in the following Pythi’s Lament,'is a sult 
cient indication that this version is a late produet, even without 
the parallels, which show that, according to the earlier tale, the 
sungod on being summoned by mantras fulfilled his mission 
‘without recourse to hypnotism, ‘The same yogun*rté charas- 
terizes the late account of Pythi’s second conception (by Dharma) 
ati, 128, 6. 

Young heroes dying in battle go to Yama’s world or Indra’s 
svorla, according to carly battle-aecounts, but when we got to 
the Inte (inflated) book of Drona we are taught that a boy-hero 
of only sixteen not only goes to the worlds he deserves by his 
bravery and moral character, but, with a sudden addition of 
‘yerses in another metre, that “he has gone the way pursued by 
Yogins whose insight las been clarified by meditation ; and he 
hyas assumed a innar body,” vii. 71, 12-17. Here in Drona there 
iva case of hypnotism exereised by the so-called Supreme God, 
‘who is acting as the servant (“a charioteer is only a servant”) 
to the hero Arjuna, Both go to bed in separate tents and then 
Krishna, “applying Yoga,” yogam asthaya yuledtm, vii. 10.0 fy 
ccausey @ vision of bimuself to appear to Arjona and hold o long 
Conversation with him, In this, seventh, book, Krishna makes 
Aarkness in daylight by his Yoga-power, yoo yogona sariyultto 
Yyopiniim igoaro hari vii. 46, 08 (in 202. 15, yogd yogervaral 
is Qambhu). 

‘The next book, apart from a reference to Droga’s death when 
engaged in Yoga, vii. 9. 98, bas, I believe, no reference to Yogs. 
‘This is originally an older book, showing, for example, both 
viows in regard to the time of exile, an indication that itis com: 
posed of pieces of various dates. Dropa recognizes only thirteen 











‘ aovoived by his glory him one they saw niany,” vii, 118,18, of Satya; 
diuo'in 14,7 (cases of “illusion” aro found passim in accounts of do- 
sete and half-gods). A. caso of the sun, deddagdtman, appearing, in 
the twelvemonthe as “dividing himself into twelve,” rtvd deddagadha 
‘tmanam, is found at ii, 8. 26nd 89. 

‘'pythie Lament is a clote literary parallel to Simontdes Fra, 22, 
‘pho expression used in invoking the god, prandn upaspreyd, ii, 800 10 
‘Toes not imply prédyana, as Mr, Ganguli translates, but wetting; the 
‘mouth, adbhih being supplied, as in Manu iv. 148, 
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years of exile, implying Virita, but Karna, while it recognizes 
this view in other passages, holds also the older view that the 
exile was only twelve years long, a view dating from the time 
before the intrusion of Virita, Compare viii, 11. 27, “ the arrow 
(of grief) would be removed, which has been mine for twelve 
years,” (Inter on, “the grief of thirteen years,” 68. 95 74.473 
91. 4). Galya also reserves Yoga allusions for the late ‘Tirtha 
tales. Here Vyasa and Asita Devala got their “ greatest Yoga” 
(mahayoga wot being enough, it is now parama and pura) simply 
by visiting a bathing-place, ix. 49. 23-24, as does a saint at 50. 7, 
yoyanityah. Flere (a sain’s) “supernatural power belongs to 
austerities but is born of Yoga,” dystoa prabhivaah tapaso 
yogajam. ‘The prabhava or mastery here extolled is to dis- 
appear and to go and come with supernatiral speed, to ascend to 
Brahman, and descend again, at will, 50. 284. ‘The union of the 
‘Yoga and Dhakti idea is conspicuous here. Thus in the tale of the 
irl, another of the many ascetio women whose tales adorn 
and probably reflect the influence of Buddhism, the 
y is pleased “ with her faith, austerities, and ascetic rule,” 
Bhakti, tapas, and niyana, ix. 48. 80, and so grants her desir 
Another, “a chaste Brahman woman,” went to heaven on being 
yoguyukt@, 54. 0. These stories are merely to advertise bathing- 
resorts, each one of which must have a miracle, ‘This book con- 
tains a clear reference to Yoga regulations and Ciistra in the 
‘Tirtha tale of ch. 60, alveady referred to, One saint, seeing that 
another’s magic power was much greater than his own, took 
lessons of him, “learned the regulations, vidhi, of Yoga, accord- 
ing to the Gistra, and, by performing all the practices, kriyas, 
according to rale, got the highest, para, Yoga, and attained 
emancipation,” 50, 53-64 (practical Yoga has the technical name 
of hriydyoga). 

In the next two books I have noticed nothing of interest for 
this subject except the inversion in xi, 7. 28 of the image of the 
steeds and the chariot. In this figure, instead of the untamed 
senses being steeds to be hel in check, the saint’s chariot is 
Aragged to victory by the steeds called Restraint, Renunciation, 
and Carefulness, controlled by the reins of good conduct, gila. 

A comparison of the passages cited above, before the remarks 
‘on the later battle-books, will show that there are several distinct 
cases where the same scene is without Yoga in the earlier epic, but 
full of Yoga ideas and expression in the later epic. What is the 
Dearing of this and of the other facts adduced in this paper? 
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If the epic, as one whole, was composed at a date earlier than 
that to which we can possibly assign the third-class Upanishads, 
which first reveal acqnaintance with Yoga-technique, how hap- 
pons it that the pseudo-opic shows so intimate an acquaintance 
with that technique? Or if, irrespective of date, the work was 
originally one whole, why is it that some tales show the author 
to be well up in this technique, while others, although the scenic 
environment is the samme, Inck all application of the idea and even 
Inek the word? And even if this difference between the early 
and late tales be belittled as much as possible, there still remains 
to bo explained the almost complete absence of Yoga-technique 
prior to the Book of Peace, whore it is fully recognized. One 
may say, that is the place to explain it,and so it is explained there 
and not elsewhore, But there are many parts of the early epic 
whore didactio chapters have been placed, and moral and techni- 
cal allusions of all sorts are seattered through the poem, but Yoga 
praniyama, Yoga Asana, Yoga-technique, in short, is scarcely 
veeognized. Apart from the pseudo-epic, Yoga is either not 
reoognized at all, its place being taken by austerity, tapas, or it 
is considered as synonymous with tapas, In the psendo-opic, 
tapas is only a proparation for Yoga. Roughly speaking, there 
are throe epic groups, old tapas tales and teaching, void of Yoga 5 
tales and teaching in which tapas and yoga are synonymous, and 
‘Doth are merely a means of magio; tales and didactic masses in 
which is found an elaborated systematic Yoga philosophy. 

But to most scholars, the pseudo-epic's familiarity with Yogn- 
Gistra, Yoga-toachors, and Yoga-technique will of itself probably 
bo sufficient to settle the question whether the date of the Book 
of Pence is nearer 500 A.D. or 500 B,C, The examples of tech~ 
nique given in this paper (especially the use of dharand) place 
the teobnical part of tho pseudo-opie on a par chronologically 
with the late Kgurika rather than with the older Upanishads. 























Woter on. the Qvetaevutara, the Buddhacariti, et—By E. 
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L The Gvettovatara. 





‘Due historical difficulties in regard to the authorship of the 
(vetigvatara have been fully recognized by Professor Deusen, 
Bit the net result of his analysis in the Secheig Upunishads, 
p- 288 ff, is meagre and in part contradictory. The Upanishad 
shows “an individual stamp,” but it “eannot be the work of a 
single author”; it may “possibly have grown from an individual 
foundation to its present shape at the hands of a school,” but 
“all critical combinations are invalid if they do not maintain the 
unity of composition.” Individual anthorship Deussen sees in 
the first and sixth chapters, where there is adverse criticism of 
strange views ; but the whole Upanishad cannot be the work of 
fa single author on account of the lack of orderly sequence of 
thought and on acconnt of the mass of citations, Metrical loose- 
ness and irregularity look to the same conclusion. 

It is allowable to suppose a school-authorship, and for this rea- 
son only we may assume the probability of this sectarian Upani- 
shad having been amplified. None of the reasons given for this 
Delief, however, seems to me of great weight, A certain ‘lack 
of orderly sequence of thought” is quite characteristic of Upani- 
shads in general, and the later Upanishads all have masses of 
citations. These factors indicate at most the possibility of the 
enlargement of a provious tract, but they do nothing to prove 
the existence of a school; though, on the other hand, the exist- 
‘ence of a school and the supposition that the present essay is a 
school-recension is not excluded by anything in the Upanishad. 
In short, we can learn from internal evidence absolutely nothing 
about the authorship. We may properly say concerning this 
Upanishad only what may be szid concerning most of the Upani. 
shads, namely, that it was composed by somebody and perhaps 
retouched by somebody else. That is all we really know or are 
ever likely to know about the authorship. 
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But if Professor Deussen’s various views in regard to single or 
combined authorship are open to revision merely in the point of 
emphasizing our eventual ignorance rather than weighting insuf 
ficient data with the burden of proving something, his very 
decided view in regard to the relative age of the Upanishad ean 
not be dismissed so easily. Certain arguments adduced in order 
to range the Upanishad properly are, indeed, unexceptionable. 
‘Thus, the date of the Gvetigvatara is set after that of the old 











prose tracts and also after that of the Kithaka, So, too, it is 
admitted by Deusen that the Qvetigvatara has a fuller Yoga 
system, as well as Vedinta ideas not found in earlier works, espe- 


cially evident in the expr: 

But in his further oritique it is very difficult to agree with 
Professor Deusson, His point of view appears to me to be hi 
torically deficient, and since in what follows lies the chief argu- 
ment for the relative age of the Upanishad, it is of great 
importance to examine closely into the matter, for the question 
not merely affects the date of one small traot, but virtnally 
includes the problem of the relative age of two philosophical 
nystems. 

The first criticism of Deussen’s argument must be that it ix 
ased on a presumption, Because he holds that the “fine and 
fruitfal thinker” who is the poot-author of this Upanishad is a 
‘Vedlintist and therofore cannot bo a sectary, he finds it “hard to 
understand the author's predilection for the personifying int 
pretation of the divine” (Sechaig Upanishads, p. 289, last parn- 
graph), For this reason he fails to understand the use of Rudra 
as ipdna, and thinks that giva must be a mere adjeotive, which 
is here “on the way to become stereotyped as the name of the 
highest god.” 

‘This is the historical knot which Professor Deussen has not 
untied but out. All the rest follows according to what might be 
foreseon: “Especial difficulties are found in determining the rela- 
tion [of QU.] to the Sizikhya system” (instances are given of the 
use of Sishlkhya terms in the Upanishad). ‘Then Professor Deusen 
continues with the remark : How can one explain the inner rela~ 
tion with the Sithkbya? For in the Upanishad are monism, the- 
ism, idealism; in the Sixukhya are dualism, atheism, realism.” 
‘That is to say, we must somehow reconcile Siuikbya terms with 
‘Vedanta, and we are next shown how to do it. We must sup- 
‘pose that the author of the Upanishad did not know the Sizhkhya 


jons milyd and mityin, 
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system, for otherwise, “if the author had known the 
system and recognized the system as opposed” (als gegneriseles 
System, p. 291), “his work wonld not have contained passages 
which could be, and actually have been, interpreted as if Kapila 
were the highest sage and the Stinkhya the way of salvation.” 

Logically aconrate as this view may appear, it is in fact orro- 
neous. ‘That it is held by the scholar whose specialty is the his- 
tory of Hindu philosophy shows how necessary it ix for the San- 
skitist not to ignore the most important record of the phases of 
Hindu thought subseqnent to the chief Upanishads. Professor 
Deusson’s view is that “Vedinta was distorted into Saikhya 
and thereby destroyed.” In accordance with this opinion he 
interprets Kapila and Sivikhya at y, 2 and vi, 18, as “the red 
being” and “testing,” respectively, despite the fact that, in the 
Intter passage, Sixkhya-Yoga is a (necessary) deistic means of 
salvation : 











tat katvaycnis Stridkhayn- Yoga-dligamyinin 
Jiiaton devan mucyute suroapigiil, 


translated as 


“Wer dies Ursein durch Prifung und Hingebung 
Als Gott erkennt, wird frei von allen Banden,” 


to be translated, 

“On recognizing as (a personal) God, attainable-by the Saxh- 
khya-Yoga (system), that (apparently impersonal) First Cause, 
one is freed from all bonds.” 

‘The whole argument is deistic and it is stated in the phraseol- 
ogy familiar to students of the epic, where teah karanam is 
urged, as, for example, in xiii. 14, 280, and in 922-98, where exactly 
thesame ideais expressed: Qiva isthe lord known as the kitranam, 
First Canse, who is worshipped by Yogins with Yoga (and other 
forms of worship). ‘There is a first cause, but salvation requir 
that one should recognize it as God, as consistently taught not by 
the atheistic Sanikhya system but by the Sixikhya-Yoga, which 
is deistic, 

Ignoring the historical use of the word, Professor Deussen con- 
clndes that the word savikhya as here used proves that the 
author did not know it “as the mame of the system opposed by 
him”; whence bis grand conclusion that the Siibkhya system 
was developed from tendencies which may be seen in the Upani- 
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shad, and conversely that the Sarhkhya system was not the base 
‘of the Upanishad. 

It will be seen at once that the whole difficulty lies in Deus- 
s&n’s insistence on the (quite incorrect) idea that Siihkhya-Yoga 
plies atheism, ox, in other words, that it is identical with bare 
Sishkhya, Reasoning in this way, he eannot admit that an ideal- 
ist would applaud a realistic system, and go on through his three 
antitheses, monism-dualism, theism-atheism, idealism-tealism, ‘The 
sufficient answer to this is that the deistio interpretation of Siuh~ 
Khya, which is implied in Siznkhya-Yoga, does away with all these 
antithetos, Siuhkhya-Yoga is monisti, theistio (i e. deistic), ideal- 
istic, What force there is in his argument is thus lost, His view 
is based on a misinterpretation of a philosophical expression, 
Strangely enough, while arguing as to the views men could not 
have reconciled, Deussen overlooks the palpable fact that what 
he assumes to have been an impossibility actually existed, And 
uot only did this (reconciliation of views) exist, but it existed as 
the result of the constant attitude of great bodies of religions 
philosophers, who employed exactly the same terms and meant, 
‘exactly the same thing as did the author of the Upanishad, ‘Choy 
ore monists, theists, idealists, but to them the divine sage above 
all sages was Kapila, the system they named as such and 
expounded was the Sinkhya-Yoga (in full), Yoga or Siinkhya 
(for short), So in the Upani ‘There is no such opposition 
a8 fills Deusen with incredulous distrast.» ‘The system is not (a8 
he thinks must be the case if edhkhya means Siuhkhya) first 
Inuded and then implicitly repudiated, because the “system ” is 
not what Deussen assumes it to be, He gives a meaning to Sith 
khya-Yoga which, so far as history shows, it never had. 

‘The objection to Deussen’s view may be formulated as follows. 
It is unhistorical because it misinterprets the data of philosophi- 
al phraseology in three points : 


1) The use of (dhyana)yoga ati, 8 is a factor in the argu- 
ment intended to prove both that (Sirhkhya) yoga at vi. 18 
is merely Hingedung and that the latter cannot refer to the 
system later called Stiikhya-Yoga. ‘The epic parallels refute 
this. Not only do we find yogadharana and jhanayoga in 
Giti viii. 12, amd xvi. 1, respectively, but the very term of 
the Upanishad, dhyanayoga, at Gitd xvii, 52, and in xii, 
195.1, where dhydnuyoge is fourfold; but 
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2) The same epic, nevertheless, praises Siuhkhya as a 
Aeistio interpretation ' of the First Canse and speaks of the 
Siihkhya-Yoga exactly as it is spoken of in the Upanishad ; 
while 

3) ‘The epic unquestionably recognizes under the name of 
Shihkhya and Sishkhya-Yoga an_claborated mnetaphysical 
philosophy furnished with all the Twenty-Five (respectively 
‘Pwenty-Six) Topies of the completed System, Ax E have 
shown in my Grevt Epic, p. 99, Kapila's name is used to 
uphold systems radically different. to what is called Ki 
But the claim for identity comes from the Yoga side, and 
p. 125, Lhave cited a paxsage that presentsjust the view of th 
Upanishad, namely, “Pho wise declare that the ‘Twenty- 
Fifth Prinoiple higher than Intellect is a personal Lord iden; 
tical both with Parusha and with Prakrti, whieh is the opin- 
ion of those who being skilled in Stihkhya-Yoga seek after a 
Supreme,” Another epic passage shows, as cited (op. etl, 
p. 134), that Yoga is based on Veda and on the Sarakhya as a 
precedent system ; and finally, ib. 197, T have cited a passage 
where the Sirakhya-Yoga is nid to tench that (ayyaktn) 
Prakgti is derived from the Great Spirit or Highest Soul 
(puruga, déman) who is its base ; oF in other words, ns in the 
passage cited above from the Upanishads, a personal god, 
according to Sixhkhya-Yogs, is the First Cause, 
























We all owe too much to Professor Dewssen’s toil and ability ax 
displayed in the Sechzig Upanishads for anyone to wish to ex- 
ploit a mere misinterpretation, But in this regard his historical 
exposition of the course of Hindu philosophy seems to be nt 
variance with the facts, owing to his cleaving to the word rather 
than to the connotation of the word, and his view is too impor- 
tant to let pas 

+ “When the epic philosopher speaks of udhigatud Drukmanam 
instead of adhigamya brakma, no historical student would hesi- 
tate to say that this is late Sanskrit, and Urakmam for drahma 
(supported by the commentator) in Gvet. Up. i. 9 and 12 should 
be taken in the same way, as well as the characteristic late use of 
optative for indicative present in v. 5, and the various technicali- 

















1‘ That is, it makes no difference in some passages between Sinhkhya 
and Yoga, though in others it makes the former atheistic, ‘The primi- 
tive Sifithkkhya explained in ch. xii. of the Buddhacarita is atheistic. 
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ties, vyktu, guns, klepus, ete., scattered through the work 
(given by Deussen, p. 200) and showing acquaintance with the 
terminology of the system, Now if, in addition, the Upanishad 
tases the name as it is used in the epic (where the name surely 
connotes a modifiention of Sivixkhya), and if its conception of a 
Lordaystem, with deo and ign, god and lord, is just that of 
the epic, then how can one hold that the author is still in the 
Voryeachichte of the system, wnless he claims that the completed 
system represented in the epic is still Vorgeschichte also, which 
is inconceivable in the ease of a reasonable historian ? 

‘Phen follows the question of miyi, which is the second weak 
point in Deussen’s historical reconstruction, He reads into the 
early maya the nihilistic interpretation of Caxhkara, T suppose 
there is no people withont a belief in the vulgar maya, delusion, 
which Deussen secks to show was radically one with philosophical 
‘maya, illusion, ‘There have always been gods that changed their 
shape and disappeared and played tricks, but we have no more 
right to attribute to the early Hindu miya of this sort the notion 
of philosophical idealism than we have to assign such a belief to 
the Greeks on the strength of divine tricks and metamorphoses, 
ng, on the contrary, is tho utter absence of this 
notion in the fitst exprossion of idealism, Is there anything in 
the early Upanishads to show that the authors believed in the 
objective world being an illusion? Nothing at all, ‘Thero is 
moha, and swideha, confusion of mind in regard to truth, but 
neither right view nor moha holds that the objective is not real. 

















‘Tho objective exists, just as much as the subjective ; it is» part 
of the subjective. ‘This is in fact the great discovery, not that 





the world is maya, illusion, but that. itis real not in being the 
ultimate but in being a form of the subjective. ‘The former view 
is. moha, delusion (materialism), the latter is the highest trath, 
Surely, if it liad been suspected that the objective might be inter 
preted either as real or as illusive phenomenon, we should find the 
subject broached. But there is no higher teaching in the Ohin~ 
dogya than that the infinite is Atman, that Atman is all that is 5 
whatever is is soul (self) and out of soul as part of soul comes the 
whole world, vii, 25-26: dtmai *ve ‘duh sarvam, dtmata eve 
‘dain sarvam ; and, a8 L have shown in the work cited so often 
already, maya, even in the epic, is clearly absent from much of the 
Vediinta speculation, which often recognizes no illusion whatever. 
‘Phat maya in the Upanishad is used in the philosophical sense, 
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there eam be no donbt. But this is only another reason for 
assigning the work to a pretty late date and drawing the coneli- 
sion, to which weight is lent by all historical data, that the order 
of philosophical development was cut into by the early Sihkhya, 
and was, if (as I have suggested, op. cit.) we use the term 
Atmanism for. Vedinta without maya (that is the idealistic 
interpretation of the universe found, for example, in the Byhad 
Arayyaka Upanishad), first Atmanism and later Vedanta ay a 
aystem, between which, however, struck in the Siubkhya and 
Simnkhya-Yoga; this particular Upanishad, like most of the epic, 
representing that Inte disorganization and eclectic combination 
which it would be temerarions to interpret as primitive unorgan- 
ation. ‘The great value of the Qvetigvatara Upanishad lies in its 
showing that with the first formal appearance of (mdyi-)Vedinta 
the ancient Siihkhya had already passed into the Siiikhya-Yoga 
stage of deism. ‘There are, in fact, centuries between the 
‘Vedanta (Atmanism) of the unsystematic tracts we call Upani- 
shads and the Vedinta-System, as explained by the great maya- 
philosopher, ‘The constant opie attempts to refer back * Vedanta” 
to Sisakhya or Sitikhya-Yoga ax the norm, show clearly which 
‘was the historical prototype as far as systematic exposition is 
concerned, though this of course doos not affect the relative 
priority of the chief (or only) Vedanta idea as expounded in 
the Upanishads, 

Finally, in regard to Kapila at Qvet. Up. v. 2, the same eriti- 
ism is to be applied to Deussen’s interprotation, That Kapila, 
as may be admitted, is here Hirapyagarbha also, is to him con- 
elusive evidence that (in a Vedinta tract) the “founder of an 
opposed system” could not be proclaimed as divine. So he 
thinks it possible that “the whole Kapila” (idea) is based on this 
passage. But how is it in the epic? Is not Kapila there the 
founder of the system, is the system not a Vedinta form of Siah- 
kbya, and is not, finally, this same “Kapila” identical with Hir- 
ayyagarbha? ‘There was felt, then, in this point also, no such 
incongruity as Professor Deussen registers as evidenco against 
the divine Kapila being the founder of the system. Kapila is 
both a god and a seer, born of the sun, saryqj jato makan rsih, 
vidur yas Kapila devam, Mbh. y. 109. 18. And again: “The 
Siikhya teachers call me Kapila; Tam called Hiranyagarbha in 
the Vedas,” xii, 340. 68 ; repeated below, preceded by the state- 
ment that “Kapila is also called Prajipati.” ‘Therewith are to be 
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compared the two statements at xii. 950, 65 and xii, 218.9, which 
declare, respectively, that the Yoga system was promulgated by 
‘Miranyagarbha and that the Saikhyas call Kapila “Prajapati,” 
whereas in the Upanishad he is “seer:” yam aul Kapitan 
Sinhkhyile paramargin Prajapatim, So of Kapila in the Bud- 
hacarita, xii, 21, it is said, Projaputir tho ‘oyate, when he is 
introduced as the founder of the system. His regular epic tit 
ix scor or great seor, malin reig ea Kapilul, for exawople, in xi 
4, 56, where (like Yajfiavalkhya, 61) he in said to be of Kgatriya 
Aeseent, thongh elsewhere an incorporate divinity. 

Itis to be observed, moreover, that the Upanishad, in mentioning 
Kapila as a great seer without directly ascribing to him the doc- 
trine of the tract, is quite on a par with the Buddhacarita, where 
the teaching is suddenly interrupted in its metaphysical flow by 
the intrusion of “Kapila with his pupil,” without any direct 
statement that Kapila’s dootrine is here set forth: (20) “Those 
who think about the soul call the soul kgetrajfia—(21) Kapila 
with his pupil, as the tradition goes, became awakened (illumi- 
nated) here on earth ; and he, the awakened, with his son is here 
called Prajipati—(22) What is born and grows old and is bound 
and dies is to be known ax vyaktam.” On the other hand, the 
‘epic formally recognizes Kapil as divine secr, and asoribes to 
him the Sishkhya-system, interpreted as Yoga. In this regard it 
vepresents an advance on tho vaguer connection between Kapila 
and the Sixhkhya (Yoga) doctrines of the Upanishad and Carita, 
In the last, indeed, the stanza naming Kapila looks like an inter- 
polation, ‘ 


























H, Buddhacarita, v.72, x. 84, and sell. 22, 


In y. 79, Agvaghogn describes the future Buddha’s horse: 
atha hemakhalinaparnavaktrar 
laghugayyastaranopagtdhapratham 
(6a vardigoari tam upaninaya bhartre) 

Professor Cowell translates: “Then he brought out for his 
master that noble steed, his mouth furnished with a golden bit, 
his back lightly touched by the bed on which he had been lying.” 
‘This means, apparently, that there was some straw still sticking 
to his back, But I think the latter half of the description 
really means: “Having his back covered with a fine stall- 
blanket.” ‘The agvdstare or dstarana, “covering” of a horse is 
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part of the usual equipment, and Zaghu for fine, beautiful, is well 
known, Compare, for example, Mbh. viii 19. 48 (58. 81), where 
Dolsters and blankets, apndstarw, adorn horses. Another name 
for the horse-blanket is futha. Horses ornamented with trap- 
pings, edmeras, and kuthis, and having khatinas, are described 
at vili, 24. 64 ‘The natural meaning of upagndha, too, is 
“covereil” The Alulinw ix the bridle (bit) of the Inter epic, 
though it does not there (as here) fill the mouth.” 





At x. 34 of Baddhacarita occurs a verse : 
utag ca yitnarh huthayanti kamin 

madhyasya vita sthavirasya durman, 

which may bo compared with Mbh. iii, 83, 41: 


Aamam porve dhancm madhye jaghanye dhanum aeavet 
vayasy anucared evum esa gietrakyto vidhil, 








But at xii, 107. 97, the order is dharma, artha, kama, though 
without special reference to age. 


Av xii, 29, we rend in Ariila’s exposition of Prajipati's (Kapi- 
1a’s) doetr 
iyate jiryute oat 'wa budhyute mrkyate on yut 
tad vyaletam itt vijteyam avyaktarn eu viparyayat, 
In my Graut Hpio, p. 117, I have referred to xii, 297, 90-51, 
‘The text is ossentially the samo with that above: 
proktaih tad vyaktam ity eva jayate vardhate ca yut 
Jiryate mriyute cai "va caturbhir lakgayair yutam 
‘viparitum ato yut tn tud avyaktum udalytum, 








The epic stanza also is part of an exposition of the Siikhya 
Aoctrine, ‘This method of defining by the opposite begins (as far 
as philosophy goes) in the late Maitri (vi. 80, baddho ‘tas tadvi- 
parito muktab), which the epic has copied in so many particulars, 
‘The stanza above, however, was probably common property. 


ML Further Notes on the Epic. 

To these desultory notes I would add four more, On p. 94 

of my Great Hpic, I have cited iii, 211, 9, samyuk eu Vhavati 

dojja, with its plural subjeot, as evidence of late carelessness of 

diction. This is proved by comparing the original form of the 
‘verse, as handed down in Mbb. vi. 5, 8: 
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(anyonyair nit *bhivartante) samyum dhavati vai yada. 


On p, 298 of the same work, I have given all the epic speci- 
mens known to me of thirtecn-syllable trigtubh pidas, such as 
ili, 5. 200: 

sahiydnim ega | suingrahaye Dhyupryaty 
and pointed ont that most of them are easily made regular, 
though the type seems to be established, Since then, T have 
found one more, which I either overlooked or lost, vs 20. 15 ¢: 


tatha nakgatrayi | karmayi mutra Blin. 


‘The same observation may be made here, The nakgatras are 
personified, It would, therefore, be easy to change to nalkgatrih; 
which would make a (regular) hypermeter, and suppose the 
grammatically regular form to have been substituted by a gram- 
marian, just as'(in the list given loc. cit.), st tvam prupadya has 
very likely been changed to prapadyasa by some pedant, 
Masculine #aksatra occurs as early as the Rig Veda, as a per- 
sonification, vi, 67. 6, and auch personifications grace the epic 
clsewhere, ¢. g. nauk, Besides, the epic is not partioular in 
this regard, and even without personification employs indffer- 
ently.-dh and ~dni forms (Great Hpia, p. 180). * 

‘To the caso of gloka-opening illustrated by jalwoari) athala- 
cari op. cit p. 449 (No. 18), I can now add Mbb. ii, 10. 96, 
plrigadaih parivytein ; where, however, an original parivrtam 
parigadaih (the vsual order and a common form) may be sus- 
pected. 

Several cases of Rig Veda verses found in the great epic are 
recorded on p. 24, op. eit. Since the book went: to press I have 
stumbled on Mbh. ii, 24. 19, jaghana navatir nava, which repeats 
the phrase (and thought) of Rig Veda i. 84. 13. 

















PROCEEDINGS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING IN NEW YORK, WN. ¥, 


1901. 


‘Pus Annual Meeting of the Society was held in New York 
Gity on ‘Thursday, Friday and Saturday of Easter week, April 
ith, 12th and 19th, in Fairweather Hall of Columbia University, 

"The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 














Giddings Soboston Rotors 
Gigot Tuad Prioo 
Ginabor Levy Romy 
re Gotthet Lilley Sehupler 
Bloomfala Gray, TH. MeCoonel Mrs, 8k Clair 
Brown, F. Grlove, Miss L. 0, Maotonald Taylor 
Deonig, 7.2 Grimm MePhorson ‘Toy 
Driscoll Harpor, W.R, —-Micholaon ‘Ward, W. H 
Bisolon Haupt Moore Williams, B. W. 
Fonollown Hopkins Oertal Yohannan 
Foote ‘Hmeoy, Misy— Ouesant 
Frame Taatrow, My dr Porte (Total, 46.) 





‘The first session of the Society began on Thursday afternoon 
at three o'clock, with Dr. William Hayes Ward, the first, Vice 
President, in the chair, A letter from President Daniel ©. Gilman 
was read expressing regret, that he was unexpectedly, prevented 
by other duties from attending the meeting of the Society. 

"Tie reading of the minutes of tho last annual meeting, held ip 
Philadelphia, Pa, April 19th, 20xh and 2st, 1800, was ispensed 
with, 

Tho report of the Committe of Arrangements was presented 
by the Obaitman, Professor Gottheil, in the form of a printed 
program, in accordance with which the session on Friday atter- 
hoon was set apart for a memorial address on the late Professor 
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E, E, Salisbury and the reading of papers on the history of 
reli An invitation from the Committee of Arrangements 
to luncheon at the University restaurant on Briday at one o’elock 
was accepted with the thanks of the Society. 

‘Phe following persons, recommended by’ the Directors, wer 
auly elected (for convenience, the names of those elected at Inter 
sessions are included! in this list) : 


















Conronare Mumm, 
Mr, Frederick C, Biselen, Ambler, Pa, 
Dr. Charles P, Fagnani, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. Francis B, Gigot, St, Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, Md, 
Rev, A. Kingsley Glover, Wells, Minn. 
Rey, Clifton D. Gray, Chicago, I. 
‘Miss Mary I. Hussey, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
Prof. Charles E, Little, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 
Rev. William B, McPherson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Gabriel Oussani, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 
Rov. F. L. Hawkes Pott, St. John's College, Shanghai, China, 
‘Mr. Louis Charles Solyom, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. J. J. Tierney, St. Mary's Sominary, Baltimore, Md. 
Roy. E. 7. Williams, Shanghai, China, (Total, 13.) 








DUnMER oF THE SECTION VOR THLE HusTORICAL STUDY OP RELIGIONS, 
Prof. L, ©. Stewardson, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa, 


‘Phe Corresponding Seoretary, Professor Hopkins, in reporting 
the correspondence of the year, said that letters had in due course 
Ween received from those elected to mombership at the last 
meeting, all of whom had accepted, ‘The Government of India 
{Home Office), the Berlin Oriental Seminar, and the Zeitschrift 
fdr alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Giessen) had been put upon 
the list of exchanges, and letters acknowledging this courtesy had 
been duly received,” ‘The supplement to the Weber MS. published 
by Dr. Hoernle had been subscribed for, as a necessary addition 
to the original subseription of the Society. In accordance with 
the iustrustions given et the last annual meeting, the Secretary 
forwarded to the Senate and the House copies of the resolutions 
pisted by, the Society respecting the extension of the work ofthe 

jureau of American Ethnology (as reported vol. xxi, pp. 199, 
201), ‘The Secretary's report continued as follows: Two letters 
were received in the course of the year from persons who, though 
not members of the Society, requested the privilege of publishin, 
essays in the Journal of the Society. Your Secretary considere: 
this to be without precedent and inadvisable as a precedent and 
in each case refused the reqaest till he should be instructed to the 
contrary by the Society. In the meantime both essays have been 
published elsewhere and only the general principle remains as 
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ousted in view of possible future 
matter is mentioned here rather 
ice the application came in each 





perhaps worthy of being 
cases of the same sort, ‘Thi 
than in the editorial report, 
case to the Seoretary. 

In regard to the subsidy voted for the Oriental Bibliography, 
and the suggestion made thereafter that several copies should be 
distributed here as advertisement, this offer was accepted on the 
part of the Bibliography with thanks for the subvention, and 

ingly ity copiey of the last number wore nent, reocived, 
ated by the Secretary. 

of last year your Secretary received from the Secretary 
of the Philological Adsocintion a copy of a vote passed by that 
Association and a request that in response to this vote a member 
of the Society should be appointed to serve on a Committee to 
undertake the proparation of a philological index to the literature 
of the last twenty-five years of this [Inst] century, the committee 
to consist of one member of each of the Societies represented at 
the Devember meeting in Philadelphia. _In due course Professor 
Certel was requested to serve as the Society's representative and 
he accepted the appointment. 

From the University of Glasgow the Society has reoeived an 
invitation to send delegates to the celebration of the University’s 
four hundred and fiftieth anniversary, to be held in June of this 
year, and a reply is requested at an eatly date, 

‘Phe Seoretary has also among other letters received some from 
India which may interest the Society. One is from Mr. Gopal 
Shastri of Ahmedabad and the others are from Professor Jackson, 
who is now travelling in India, 

[The Secretary then read Mr. Shastri's letter, Prof. Jackson’s 
letiers are published in this volume of the Journal.) 














In Jul 

















‘The report of the Treasurer, Prof. F, W. Williams, had been 


duly audited and wae as follows 





‘The Treasurer in handing in his report for the year 1900 calls attention 
to the fact that the expenses during this poriod do not cover the cost of 
publishing any part of the Society's Journal. The actual exponditures 
for the year amount therefore to only $894.10, the other items in the 
debit column being the temporary deposit of $1,000 in two New Haven 
‘Savings Banks, and the purchaso of nine additional shares of the State 
National Bank stock of Boston at 108 as a permanent investment. This 
stock is written down in the Statement of Funds at 110 for the seven- 
teon shares owned by the Soclety, being approximately its present * 
market value, The receipts from annual dues are $820 greater than 
during the preceding year, while the sales of the Society's Journal 
brought about $70 less. There has been no life member added during 
the year. 


‘Yor. 2001, a” 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1900, 


































Recewrs, 
Balance from old account, Dee. 31, 1899) $1,001.18 
Duos (204) for the year 1900 $1,030.00 
Dues (64) for other years .. 320.00 
Dues (18) for Hist, Stud. Relig. Sect.. 36.00 
—— #1, 286.00 
Salos of publication 181.58 
Dividends State National Bank 4.95 
Interest Suffolk Savings Bank $1.53, 
Provid. Inst. Savings. 69,81 
National Savings Bank - 15.10 
* — Conneoticut Savings Bank 15.10 
—— 101.04 
Gross receipts for the year 1,744.08 
10.185, 
EXPENDITURES. 
T,, M, & T. Co., Sundry Printing. 300.41 
16'reams paper. 76.90 
Lehman & Bolton, lithogs 15 
Share printing programs Ph 16.48 
—— stds 
Subscription to Orient, Biblfogr. 90.07 
«to Weber MSS, pt. ix. 18 









Postage, ete., Librarian . 
wo" 0" treasurer 


Honorarium to editor, 














Deposit in National Savings Bank. 500,00, 
“+ Connecticut Savings Bank 500.00 
‘Purchase nine shares State Nat, Bank. 974.95 

Gross expenditures (including deposits as 
abor. $2,208.38 
Gredit balance on general account. 1,406.80 
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‘Stareuanr o¥ Foxps, Dre. 31, 1900. 
0. 


100, . 
I, Bradley Type Fund (N, H. Savings Bank).... $1,805.48. §1,874,20 
IL, Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings) 1,000.00 1,000.00 





IIL, Shares in State National Bank .........----- 1,000.00 1,870.00 

IV, Life Membership Fund (Suffolk Sav. Bank) -- '225,00 "285,00 
V. Cash in Prov. Institution Savings (nccrued 

interest) . - 255.02 $10.78 

‘VI. Cush in Suffolk Sav, Bank (accrued interest) 25.58 88.00 

VII. « Comnectiont Savings Bank .....2-..+ 515.10 





e 15.00 
= 1,079.08 1,400.80 


$5,001.80 $7,708.00 





VII,“ « National Savings Bank 
TX, Cawh on hand... 








‘Phe invitation from the University of Glasgow to the American 
Oriental Society to be represented by delegates at the approach: 
ing celebration of the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University was referred to the Directors, 











¢ following report of the Librarian, Mr, Van Name, was read 
by Professor Hopkins : 

‘The additions to the library of the Society by gitt and exchange 
uring the past year have been 79 volumes, 90 parts of volumes and 101 
pamphlets; mostly dissertations. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St, Petersburg wo have 
received, in addition to the current volumes of the Memoirs and Bulle- 
tin of the Academy, thirteen other publications: and from the Royal 
Instituto of Dutch India the Inst two series, seventeen voluine 
Bijdrngen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, 

‘Tho number of titles on the necession list is now 5171, and of manu- 
ssripts, the samo as last yenr, 188, 














‘The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Hopkins, as follows: 

As stated in an editorial note appended to the Second Part of Volume 
xxi, this Part was published before the appearance of the Finst Part, 
which is still in the hands of the printer, ‘There seemed to bo no reason 
for delaying the Second Part on this account, as the First Part is merely 
‘an Index. Professor Moore, the former editor of the Journal, had under- 
taken the First Part before the appointment of the present board of 
editors, and he has kindly promised to complete it, ‘The Second Part 
‘might have been ready in December, but as there was a special Meeting 
at Philadelphia in that month it seemed wiser to include in the volume 
the report of that Meeting, together with such papers as were read there 
and wore ready for immediate publication. ‘The Second Part was 
accordingly issued in January with these additions. Professor Torrey: 
had finished the Semitic part of the volume before he left. for which 
reason all tho Semitic articles were grouped together. The question of 
Avestan transcription came up in the course of this publication and had 
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to be decided, subject to the ratification of the Society. A full explan- 
ation of the difficulty and its solution is given in the Editorial Note, vol. 
xxi, p, 191, ‘The solution adopted was, in a word, to allow two systems 
previously employed by two writers in two different sets of articles to be 
‘used in the continuation of these articles as published in this volume of 
the Journal, but to request that future articles should be written 
according to one system, that. namely, adopted by almost all Avestan 
scholars, ‘The cost of making the requisite matrices was found to be 
slight, ‘The editor for the Aryan side is of the opinion that this ix a 
proper opportunity to raise the question whether it would not be well 
for this Journal to modify in one particular its Sanskrit transeription, 
‘To all writers on linguistic subjects the character & used in Avestan is 
much more convenient than ¢ for the palatal sibilant, Moreover, in 
adopting this change the American Oriental Society would come ont of 
{ts isolated position and range itself with other Oriental Societies, all of 
which eraploy the dincritfeal mark rather than the cedilla, 

In conclusion the same editor begs leave to iterate the farewell remark 
of the former editor, Professor Moore, to the effect that i€ the contribu- 
tors to the Journal expect prompt publication they must be prompt in 
supplying material and in correcting proof. To this, perhaps not too 
burdensome request, as a result of a double experience in. serving as 
Corresponding Secretary as well as Editor, he would add the warning 
that members at times become impatient and say they must resign from 
‘a Society which fails to issue its publications on time; a fact the grav- 
ity of which is lessened only by the circumstance that those who are 
most exigent in this xegard aro usually those who have not paid their 
bills for a long time. But even without this reminder it is obviously 
difficult to {sme a volume in July when manuscripts are not ready for 
publication till August or September, 














The following communications wore then presented: 
‘Mr. Blake, The word 777} in the Siloam insoriptios 
Dy, Ewing, The Hindu conception of the functions of breath 

(road in abstract by Professor Bloomfield). 

Mr. Foote, The two unidentified names in the Moabite stone. 

Dr. Gray exhibited and deseribed some Avestan manuscripts 
recently acquired by Professor Jackson. 

‘Dr. Grimm, The polychrome lion recently found in Babylon. 

Dr. Johnston gave an account of a collection of Cypriote 
antiquities gathered by Col. Warren and recently presented to 
Johns Hopkins University by Mr. Maltherg. 

‘Dr, Ward appointed a committee to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year, to report on Saturday morning: Messrs, Peters, 
Gray, and Lilley ; also the auditing committee to examine the 
‘Treasurer's accounts, Messrs. Oertel and Sanders. 

Prof, Haupt called the attention of the Society to Professor 
Siever’s recent work on the Motres of Hebrew Poetry, and read a 
communication on The names of the Hebrew vowels. 

‘The Society adjourned at 5.25. 
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‘The Society met on Friday morning, 
Vice-President ©. H. Toy took the chair. 

‘Pho committee on the transcription of Semitic alphabets 
appointed at the last annual meeting (see vol. xxi. p. 198), 
throngh Professor Gottheil, reported progress and was continued, 

Letters from Professor Jackson on various subjects connected 
with his travels in India were read by Professor Hopkins, 

‘Other communications were presented as follows : 

Mr. Michelson, Some old Perxian contributions; Studies on the 
Indo-European strd aspirates; French neryogne, Latin verecundia. 

Mr. Oussani, The Arabic dialect of Baghdad, 

Mr. McPherson, Gideon's water-lappers (Jud. vii, 5 ff). 

Professor Millx, The Pahlavi text of Yasna ix. 45-103 and Y. x. 
(read in abstract by Dr. Gray). 

Mr. Yohannan, ‘Translation of a Persian History of the Saxsa- 
vian'kings [from a manuscript belonging to Columbia University]. 

Professor Haupt laid before the Bockty the last volume [iv. 3 
of the Beitrdye sur Assyriologie; also two new parts of the 
Hebrow textin the Sacred Books of the Old Testament edited by 
him (Proverbs, Bzra-Nehemiah), 

Mr. Fenollosa read & paper on ‘the Japanese Lyrical drama, on 
which remarks were made by Prof, Tadd and Me. Michelson. 

Prof, Jastrow, The Hamites and Semites according to Gene: 
‘chap. x.; discussed by Messrs. Williams, Ginzberg, and Haupt, 

r. Johnston, On some hitherto unexplained words in Asayrian 
epistolary literature. 

‘The attention of members of the Society was invited to a pro- 
posed memorial to the late Professor F, Max Maller, of the Un 
versity of Oxford. ‘ 

Professor Peters reviewed some recent theories of the origin of 
the alphabet. 

‘Dr, Arnold read notes on tl 

Recess was taken till 3 rat, 





t half-past: nine o'clock; 






























oracle of Nahum, 





‘The Society reassembled at three o'clook. 

A memorial of the late Professor Edward E, Salisbary, one of 
the original members of the Sooiety and for many year ite Cor 
responding Secretary and its President, was read by Professor 
Hopkins, Remarks were made by Dr. Ward and Professor 
Moore. Professor Hopkins also anounced the deaths during the 
past year of the following members of the Society : 











Hoxorary Meamer, 
Professor F, Max Mller, of the University of Oxford. 


Conrorare Mewes. 
Mr. Laurell W. Demeritt, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Dr. Carl J. Elofson, Brandon, 8. Dakota. 
Professor Charles C. Everett, of Harvard University. 
Right Rev. Charles R. Hale, Bishop of Cairo, Il. 
Professor Edward E. Salisbury, of New Haven, Conn, 
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Conresroxpixe Mewnen. 
Rev, Elias Riggs, of Constantinople, Turkey. 


Remarks were made on Professor Everett by Professor Toy 
and Professor Moore and Professor Hopki 

An obituary of Professor Maller was submitted by Professor 
‘Lanman through the Secretary. 

‘The rest of the session was devoted to re 
ing to the Section for the Historical Study of 
lows : 

Professor Bloomfield, The symbolic gods, 

President Warren, Babylonian and Pre-Babylonian cosmology 
(read by Profemor Jaxizow), 

Professor Jastrow, ‘The Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of 
the deluge. 

Professor Ladd, Description of a death ceremonial of the 
Bania caste in Bombay. 

‘Dr. Gray, Some Indian parallels to the apooryphal New Testa: 
ment, 

Professor Haupt, The beginning of the Babylonian Nimrod 
epic. 

"Dr. Johnston, ‘The Inst yourn of tho Assyrian Empire, 

Mr, Remy, Zoroaster iti German folk-books, expecially in the 
Banst-legend, 

‘Mr, Foote, The Old Testament. phrase “to go a-whoring after 

‘Phe Directors reported that they had reappointed Professors 
Hopkins and Torrey Baitors of the Journal for the next year: 
and that the next annual meeting of the Society would be hela in 
Andover, Mass., April 8, 4, and 5, 1903, 

‘The Committee to nominate ‘officers for the ensning year 
reported, and by wnahimous consent the ballot ofthe Society wax 
cast for the following officers 


President—President Daniel Coit Gilman, of Baltimore, 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Crawford He Toy, of Cambridge; Professor Charles R, Lanman, of 
Cambridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Professor B, Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary—Professor George F. Moore, of Andover. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions—Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, 

‘Treasurer—Professor Frederick Wélls Williams, of New Haven. 

Librarian—Mr, Addison Van Name, of New Haven, 

Directors—The officers above named : and President William R, Har- 
per, of Chicago ; Professors Francis Brown, Richard Gottheil and A. V. 
‘Williams Jackson, of New York; Professors Mautice Bloomfield and 
Paul Haupt, of Baltimore ; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington. 








ng papers belong 
Religions, ns fol- 




















‘The Sooiety adjourned to Saturday morning at 9.30. 
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‘The last session of the Society was held on Saturday morning, 
Deginning at half-past nine o'clock, with Vice-President Ward 
in the chair, 

Professor Toy spoke in memory of the Inte Professor Charles 
Carroll Everett, 

‘The Direetors reported that they had made provisions for the 
proper representation of the Society at the anniversary of the 

niversity of Glasgow. 

Communications were then presented as follows : 

Mr. Blake, Tho internal passive in Semitic. 

Mr. J.'T. Dennis, An early eylinder from Egypt, and A rare 
royal cartouche (in the speaker's possession). 

rofessor Driscoll, A historical cuneiform tablet of the reign of 
Saxgon, belonging t0 Profesor Hyvernat 
r. Ginzberg, King Abgar in Jewish legend. 

Dr. Grimm, The meaning of tijd in the Old Testament, 

‘Mr. Oussani, The study of Syriac amoug the Nestorians, 

Dr, Ward and Dr. G. B. Kunz, The nse of jade celts and 
aylinders 

‘The following were presented by title : 

Professor Barton, Notes on the Blau Monuments; Note on the 
pantheon of Tyre. 





























President Gilman, On the Seope of the American Oriental 
Society. 
Mr. 0. D. Gray, A Hymn to Samas, K- 9182. 


Professor Hopkins, Yogatechnique and Notes on the Qvetig- 
vatara, ete, 
Miss Hustey, A supplement to the classified list of cuneiform 
ideographs, 
Profesor Lauman, Rajagekhara’s Karpiramafjart; Whitney's 
Atharva Veda Saihhiti, 
‘Mr, Schuyler, The Nitya-gistta of Bhi the Avesta, 
‘he following vote of thanks was nanimonsly adopted : 








‘The American Oriental Soolety desires to express its sincere thanks to 
Columbia University for the use of its rooms, and to the Committeo of 
Arrangements for their hospitality and efficient services, 





At noon the Society adjourned, to meet in Andover, Mass., 
April 8, 1902, 


‘The following is a list of all the papers presented to the Sooiety: 
1. Dr. W. R. Arnold ; Notes on the oracle of Nahum, 
2, Prof, Barton ; (a) Notes on the Blau Monuments, 
8. Prof. Barton ; (2) Note on the pantheon of Tyre. 
4. Mr. Blake ; (a) The word [75 in the Siloam insoription, 
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5, Mr, Blake ; (3) The internal passive in Semitic, 
‘6. Prof, Bloomfield ; The symbolic gods. 

1. Mr, J.P. Dennis ; (a) An early cylinder from Egypt. 
8, Mr. J.T, Dennis ; (2) A rare royal eartonche, 


9, Prof, Driscoll ; A historical eunciform tablet of, the reign 
of Sargor 


10, Dr. Kwin 
breath, 


11, Mr, Benollosa ; Notes on the Japanese 

12, Mr, Foote ; (a) The 0. P. phrase “to go awhoring after.” 

13. Mr, Foote; (2) The two unidentified names in thie Monbite 
stone, 

14, Mr. Ginsberg; King Abgar in Jowish legend. 


15. President Gilman ; On the Scope of the American Or 
Society. 


16. Dr, Gray ; (a) Some Indian par 
New Testament, 


17, Dr, Gray; (b) A gift of Avestan MSS, to Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

18, Mr. ©. D, Gray, A Hymn to Samas, K-3182, 
Grimm; (a) The polychrome lion recently found in 


‘The Hindu conception of the functions of 








yrical drama, 














Nels to the apocryphal 











20, Dr, Grimm 5 (2) Thi 
ment. 


ig of taat{ah in the Old Texta- 


21. Prof. Haupt; (a) The Beginning of the Babylonian Nim- 
rod epic. . 
22, Prof. Haupt ; (2) The names of the Hebrew vowels. 


23, Prof. Haupt : (c) Remarks on Sievers? Motres of Hobrew 
and on two new parts of the Sacred Books of the Old 
‘estament. 


24. Prof. Hopkins ; (a) Memorial address in honor of the late 
Prof. Salisbury. 


25, Prof. Hopkins; (2) Yoga-technique in the Mahibhirata, 
26, Prof, Hopkins ; (¢) The Qvetigvatara Upanishad, ete. 


27, Miss Hussey ; A supplement to the classified list of eunei- 
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REQUEST. 


‘Tho Baitors request the Librarians of any Institutions or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may rogularly come, to notify them 
of the fact, It is the intention of the Rditors to print alist, as eomplete as 
ray be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients thereof. ‘The 
following is the beginning of such a list. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 
Boston Public Library. 

‘hicago University Library. 

Harvard Sanserit Class-Room Library. 
Harvard Semitic Class-Room Library. # 
Harvard University Library. 

‘Nebraska University Library. 

New York Public Library. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 





‘With Amendments of Apel, 107. 





CONSTITUTION. 


Anarous I, This Society shall be called the Asomicaw Ontewrat, Soomery. 

“Anmrou II, ‘The objects contemplated by this Society shall be :— 

4. Tho cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian lan- 
-gungos, as woll as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which the 
Imowledgo of tho East may be promoted. 

2, ‘The cultivation of a taste for oriental atudies in this country. 

8, The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabalaries, and other com- 
munications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. Tho collection of a Wbraxy and eabinet. 

Anzoty I, ‘The members of this Society shall be distinguished as cor 
porte and honorary. 

Anmicur IV, All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directory, at some stated mecting of the Society, and no person shall be 
lected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
tinreo-fourths ofall the members present at the meeting, 

‘Ansroiz V. ‘The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
‘threo Vieo-Presidents, a Corresponding Seoretary, a Recording Seoretary, a 
Secretary of the Section for the Historioal Study of Religions, a Treasurer, a 
‘Vioo-Treasurer, a Librarian, snd seven Directors, who shall be snnuslly 
looted by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

‘Antioun VI, ‘The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the custom- 
‘ary duties of such officers, and shall be e offelo members of the Board of 
Directors. 

‘Anmots VIL The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be e» offeto 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their respective duit 
‘under the superintendence of said Board. 

“Antroe VI, It shall be the duty of the Boand of Directors to regulate 
te financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
‘into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs, Five Directors at any regular meeting shall be 
‘a quorum for doing business. 

‘Antroum IX, An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
aster week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
‘Directors, said meoting to bo held in Massachubetis at least once in three 
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‘years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
‘also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

‘Antouz X, ‘There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
‘the historical study of religions, to which section others than members of the 
“American Oriental Sooiety may be elected in the sume manner as is proscribed. 
in Article TV. 

‘Ante XI. ‘This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at ax 
annual moeting. 





BY-LAWS, 


1. The Corresponding Secretary aall conduct the correnpondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to Keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
‘a copy of his leters; and ho shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

TL. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Soviety in a book provided for the purpose. 

TIT. a, Tho Treasurer shall havo charge of the funds of the Society; and 
‘his investments, deposits, and payments shall bo made under the superin-" 
tendence of the Board of Direotors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a briof summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

TIL, b. After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Soctety shall eorre- 
spond with the calendar year. 

TIL ¢, At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committed of two men—preferably men residing in 
fr neer the town where the Treagurer lives—to examine the Treasurer's 
recounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Sooiety"s property, 
and to see that the funds ealled for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive bis acquittance by a certificate to 
‘hat effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, and published 
{in the Proceedings. : 

IV. ‘The Librarian shall keop a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Sosicty, with the names of the donors, if they aro presented, and shall at 
‘each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
‘the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rales as the Directors shall prescribe. 

"Y. All papers reed before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Direotors, unless notioo to the contrary is given to the Editors at 
the time of presentation. 

‘VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
‘annual assessment of five dollars; buta donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment, 

‘VIL Corporete and Hoxiorary members shall be entitled to a copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and shall 
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‘also have the privilege of taking a copy of those proviously published, so far 
‘8 the Sooiety can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price, 

‘VILL If any corporate member shall far two year fail to pay his assess- 
‘ments, his namo may, at the dseretion of the Directors, bo dropped from the 
ist of members of the Society. 

IX. Menbers of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall poy into the treasuxy of the Society an annoal assessment of two dol- 
Inn; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which fall 
‘within the neope of the Section, 

X, Six members shall form a qnormn for doing business, and tree to 
adjourn, 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW, 
1. For mm Limmany, 


4, ‘The Libnary shall be accessible for consultation to all. members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, fo such persons as 
shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon the 
following conditions: he shail give his recoipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be deterimined by the 
‘Librarian, with the assistanco of the President, or of a Vieo-President ; and 
‘ho sball return them within a time not exceeding threo months from that of 
heir reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall bo extended, 

8, Persons not mombers may also, on special grounds, and at the disore- 
tion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Soctety"s books, upon 
depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they sball be duly 
returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully compensated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 


PRICE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. (1843-1849), No, 1 (Nos. 2-4 out of print), & .50 
Vol, TE, (1851), 2... 
Vol. HT. (1852-1853), 
Vol. LV. (1858-1854), 
Vol. V. (1858-1856), 
Vol. Vi. (1860), 
Vol. VIL. (1863),. 
Vol. Vit. (1866), 
Vol. IX. (1871), 
Vol, X. (1872-1880), - 
Vol. XI. (1882-1885),. 
Vol. XIi. (1881), 
Vol, XITi, (1889), .-> 
Vol. XIV. (1890), 
Vol. XV. (1898),.2 222 
Vol. XVI (1894-1896), © 
Vol. XVIT. (1896), bound in Full backram,. 
Vol. XVITL First Half (1897), bound in fall buckram,- 
Vol. XVITE Second Halt (180%), « SOF ee 

Vol. XIX, First Half (for 1898), full cloth, . 
Vol. XIX. Second Half (1898), hound in full buckram,..- 2.50 
Vol, XX: First Half (1800), °° 8 
































Vol. XX: Second Halt (igoe), | «= «| tn 
Vol XXL inst Halt (Indes) not yet amed, 

Vol. XT. Socond Halt (1900), bound in full buokram,.... 2.50 
Vol. XXIL- First Half (3001), bound in fll buokram,---° 2.60 
Vol. XXII. Second Half (1901), bound in fall buckram,... 2.50 






‘Total, 













Whitney’s Taittiriya-Pratigikhya (vol. ix.), - 
Avery's Sanskrit VerbInflection (Zrom vol), 
Whitney's Index Verborumto the Atharva-Veda (vol. xi 
The same (vol. xi.)-on large papet 
Hopkins’s Position of the Ruling Caste (from vol. xiii), 
Bloomfield’s Kaugika-Sitra of the Atharva-Veda (vol 
Oertel’s Jaimintya-Upanigad-Brahmana (from vol. 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (from vol. xviii.),.--- 
‘The Whitney Memorial Volume (vol. xix., first half), with 
portrait, and bibliography of Whitney’s writings,.... 1.60 














For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Haven, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. ‘To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. If. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price $60.00) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 


420 Notices. 


70 conTRInUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriae (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 





GENERAL NoTICES. 


1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 135 
‘Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exthanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows: “The 
Library of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, U, 8. America.” 

3. For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica- 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communications for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
B. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Oharles ©. Torrey, New Haven. 





CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 


It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Socie 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
‘This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess- 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Tournal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. ‘The annual 
assessment is $5, The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religions may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose, ‘The annual assessment is $2.; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. ’ 
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